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ABSTRACT 

-bis  study  explored  the  nature  of  the  contemporary 
university  and  appraised  the  organization,  administration  and  conduct 
of  PhD  programs  in  12  departments  of  10  top-ranked  universities.  It 
investigated  the  faculty's  perception  of  the  university's  nature;  its 
social  role  in  periods  of  crisis;  its  role  in  mission  oriented 
research  and  responsibility  for  the  conseguences  of  its  research. 
Graduate  deans,  academic  deans,  department  chairmen,  graduate  faculty 
and  PhD  students  also  appraised  their  PhD  programs  in  terms  of  the 
programs'  effectiveness  in  preparing  future  college  and  university 
teachers  and  researchers.  Data  were  collected  through  interviews, 
questionnaires,  policy  statements,  university  catalogs  and 
departmental  publications.  Important  differences  were  found  among 
graduate  departments  with  respect  to  student  and  faculty  satisfaction 
with  the  PhD  program.  The  restructuring  of  the  degree  process, 
curriculum  improvement,  better  faculty-student  relationships,  and 
more  adequate  preparation  for  college  teaching  were  indicated.  Volume 
(391  pages)  contains  the  body  of  the  report;  Volume  II  discusses 
une  design  of  the  study  and  contains  270  pages  of  statistical  data  on 
which  the  report  is  based.  (Author/NF) 
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I.  THE  UNIVERSITY:  A CENTER  OF  CONFLICT 


The  university  in  America  is  in  deep  trouble.  Paradoxically  and  iron- 
ically tbs  major  source  of  that  trouble  lies  embedded  in  its  past  success. 
For,  as  it  succeeded  in  its  goals  of  advancing  cultural  values,  contributing 
new  knowledge  and  providing  services  to  society,  the  university  became  a 
major  contributor  to  the  new  and  drastically  different  sociea  dynamic  which 
is  currently  evolving  in  this  country.  The  character  of  that  dynamic 
threatens  the  nature  of  all  institutions  — especially  those  concerned  with 
higher  educate  on. 

Because  the  university  always  lives  between  the  times,. it  is  unable  to 
study  inchoate  movements  and  at  the  same  time  keep  pace  with  their  conse- 
quences. This  places  it  in  the  anomalous  position  of  being  unable  to  re- 
spond adequately  to  many  of  the  changes  which  it,  itself,  elicdts..  Although 
it  has  often  correctly  diagnosed  the  conditions  which  induce  ill  health  in 
other  institutions,  the  university  is  sometimes  unaware  of  a rising  fever 
in  itself.  This  is  not  altogether  surprising.  In  a healthy  university, 
the  absence,  not  the  presence  of  fever  is  a cause  of  concern. 

Currently  the  university  is  held  accountable  for  many  of  the  ills  in 
society.  Its  function  as  a bastion  of  rationality  is  suspect, and  its  role 
in  improving  the  quality  of  lii’e  is  under  widespread  attack. 

The  major  items  on  the  list  of  criticisms  currently  leveled  against  it 
include  the  charges  that: 

1.  By  building  its  image,  programs  and  expectations  around  the 
predominantly  Western,  white,  middle  class  culture,  institutions 
of  higher  education  substantially  advanced  the  position  of 
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individuals  in  that  group  but,  in  so  doing,  alienated  and  in- 
creased the  social  distance  between  whites  and  all  other  cultures. 

2.  By  failing  to  adhere  conscientiously  to  the  ideal  expressed 

in  the  aphorism:  "Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more  that 

human  life  may  be  enriched,"  the  university  succumbed  to  the 
blandishments  of  industrial  and  military  forces  whose  research 
interests  frequently  produce  ideas  and  inventions  that  are 
antithetical  to  human  life  because  they  threaten  man's  environ- 
ment, evoke  his  aggressiveness  toward  others  or  reduce  his  capa- 
city to  participate  in  decisions  which  involve  his  survival  or 
the  survival  of  mankind. 

3.  By  basing  its  reward  system  on  "published  research,"  the  uni- 
versity tacitly  contributes  to  the  division  of  its  faculty  into 
first  class  citizens  or  research  luminaries  — some  of  whom 
become  intellectual  gadflies  spending  a great  deal  of  their 

time  off  campus  — and  a second  class  group  which  is  given  re- 
sponsibility  for  instruction,  administrative  housekeeping  and 
maintaining  continuity  in  the  academic  program. 

4.  By  failing  to  develop  academic  programs  which  engaged  the 
interests  and  abilities  of  students  on  ideas  and  activities 
that  are  related  to  their  needs  as  persons ,the  university  de- 
humanized education  and  reduced  its  appeal  to  youth. 

5.  By  failing  to  represent  in  its  governance  all  those  who  are 
its  citizens,  universities  project  the  model  of  autocratic 
rather  than  democratic  institutions. 

Despite  these  indictments,  among  those  who  understand  the  nature  of 
institutions  of  higher  education^ a general  agreement  persists  that  in  a 
democracy  the  university  is  the  primary  institution  which  serves  as  the  con- 
science of  society.  Walter  Lippman  underscored  the  significance  of  this 
when  he  observed  at  a conference  on  the  nature  of  the  iiniversity: 

The  hierarchy  of  priests,  the  dynasties  of  rulers,  the  countries, 
the  civil  servants  and  the  commissars  hav-»^,o  give  way  — and  there 
is  left  as  the  court  of  last  resort  when  the  truth  is  at  issue, 
the  ancient  and  universal  company  of  scholars.  . . 
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GRADUATE  EDUCATION 


To  say  that  the  university  is  in  trouble  is  tantamount  to  saying  that 
graduate  education  is  in  trouble.  In  addition  to  unprecendented  changes  in 
the  character  and  size  of  its  student  body  the  graduate  school  faces  pressures 
for  (l)  innovative  curriculum  reform,  (2)  new  substantive  fields  of  study, 

(3)  new  doctoral  degrees,  (4)  structural  reorganization  and  (5)  new  teaching- 
research  technologies.  In  view  of  the  increased  public  need  for  informed  in- 
^©Hig®nce  to  cope  with  the  disorders  in  society,  graduate  education  probably 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  its  greatest  challenge.  Since  it  alone  is  singu- 
larly qualified  to  offer  the  basic  services  needed  in  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  professional  persons  and  in  the  development  of  research  scholars  it  is 
probably  the  most  strategic  segment  in  our  educational  system.  Yet  it  is,  at 
the  mcxnent,  one  of  its  most  insecure  segments.  Rising  costs  and  declining 
support,  uncertainties  in  the  military  draft over-ccanmitted  staff  responsibi- 
ities,  student  disenchantment  with  the  life  style  of  scholars  and  a cumber- 
some system  of  degree  processes  all  combine  to  make  life  in  graduate  school 
like, life  in  a pressure  cooker. 

Over  the  whole  period  of  its  histoiy  the  citadel  of  graduate  education 
in  the  United  States  has  withstood  the  assault  of  its  critics  virtually  intact. 
Almost  invariably  it  emerged  from  encounters  with  men  such  as  West  (1913 ) 
and  James  (19II)  more  deeply  entrenched  in  its  organizational  structure 
and  more  conservative  in  its  view  of  itself.  Because  the  criticism  came 
largely  from  within  its  membership,  the  academic  community  tended  to  regard 
it  as  the  rhetoric  of  men  who  were  disaffected  with  academic  life,  or  they 
di.^missed  the  issues  as  though  they  were  not  academic  enough  for  the  academic 
man  to  debate.  Even  Flexner’s  (1925)  broadside  expose  of  the  quality 
of  education  in  medical  schools  was  seen  by  academicians  as  an  indictment  of 
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the  professional  degree  only.  Planners  and  supervisors  of  Ph.D.  programs 
took  few  lessons  from  his  report. 

As  a result  of  its  encapsulated  existence,  graduate  education  progressed 
methodically  and  independently,  developing  its  own  elite,  formulating  its  own 
hierarchical  system,  socializing  higher  education  to  its  values  and  norms 
and  prescribing  the  rituals  through  which  to  commemorate  the  rite  of  passage 
for  those  who  sought  membership  in  its  guild. 

Although  graduate  departments  have  periodically  tinkered  with  reform  in 
their  advanced  programs,  the  Ph.D.  process  as  a whole  has  remained  practically 
impervious  to  substantial  change  ever  since  its  inception  in  the  early  1900*s. 
Except  for  additive  changes  in  course  offerings,  few  systematic  attempts  have 
been  made  to  revise  the  requirements  or  to  examine  the  extent  to  which  the 
doctoral  program  needs  adjustment  in  order  to  prepare  today’s  scholars  for 
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the  challenges  of  the  new  technologies  or  for  understanding  the  new  ethos 
stirring  in  America.  Tradition  sits  securely  in  the  chairs  of  most  graduate 
departments.  Efforts  to  bring  about  fundamental  changes  in  the  Ph.D.  have 
usually  be in  aborted  by  the  spector  of  "lowering  the  standards"  as  graduate 
schools  continue  to  find  security  and  comfort  in  models  imported  nearly  a cen- 
tury ago  from  Europe-  — the  birthplace  of  formal  university  education.  The  fact 

that  the  model  is  no  longer  viable  — even  for  Europe  — makes  some  academi- 

¥ 

cians  uneasy,  but  few  uneasy  enough  to  mount  a full  scale  campaign  for  basic 
change.  In  the  interest  of  preserving  programs  and  requirements  on  which 
reciprocal  agreements  and  understandings  can  be  reached,  graduate  schools 
maintain  a solidarity  that  is  reflected  in  the  monotonous  rhetoric  of  their 
graduate  catalogs,  in  unimaginative  rituals  that  have  lost  even  their  symbolic 
meaning  and  in  organizational  structures  that  narrowly  educate  and  artifi- 
cially separate  scholars. 
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The  serious  consideration  of  reform  is  a categorical  imperative  at 
the  graduate  level  in  view  of  current  strident  accusations  that  universi- 
ties are  not  relevant  to  the  needs  of  society,  that  they  have  failed  to 
be  instruments  for  constructive  change,  that  they  do  not  address  themselves 
to  issues  which  are  vital  to  man’s  progress  or  equality,  that  they  are  elite 
enclaves  which  perpetuate  their  own  hierarchical  class  and  caste  system, 
that  there  is  a wide  breach  between  their  rhetoric  and  their  commitment, 
and  that  their  governance  is  often  in  the  hands  of  those  who  wield  power 
"over"  rather  than  power  "with"  the  community.  Graduate  schools  of  arts 
and  sciences  are  especially  in  need  of  a reexamination  of  how  they  have 
fulfilled  their  purposes. 

Aspirations  to  and  Enrollment  in  Graduate  Schooi. 

The  rising  tide  of  undergraduates  who  are  qualified  for  admission  to  ad- 
vanced programs  has  brought  about  a revolution  in  aspirations  toward  graduate 
study.  Less  than  a decade  ago  approximately  33  psr  cent  of  the  entering  col- 
lege freshmen  expressed  an  interest  in  education  beyond  the  baccalaureate. 

By  1963  the  figure  had  risen  to  48  per  cent,  and  five  years  later  Astin  (1968) 
reported  that  62  per  cent  of  the  entering  freshmen  evinced  an  intent  to  ob- 
tain some  degree  beyond  the  bachelors.  An  estimate  of  the  order  of  magnitude 

V 

to  which  graduate  schools  will  have  to  accommodate  may  be  seen  in  college  en- 
rollment figures  and  projections.  These  show  that  by  1957  the  college  popula- 
tion had  reached  3 j 000, 000  (a  figure  requiring  more  than  300  years  to’  reach) 
but  only  ten  years  later  that  figure  had  doubled  to  over  6,000,000.  Although 
graduate  school  enrollments  are  somewhat  less  spectacular  they  are,  never- 
theless, impressive.  In  1968-69?  some  787?000  were  enrolled  in  graduate 
programs.  The  U.S,  Office  of  Education  expects  this  number  to  increase  to 
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1,1'*0,000  by  1976  (1968). 

As  those  who  are  responsible  for  graduate  education  watch  these  aspira- 
tions and  projections  rise,  they  are  faced  with  the  added  fact  that  public 
and  private  support  for  higher  education  is  declining  (Hall,  1969).  Uni- 
versities operating  on  reduced  budgets  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
Sharp  curtailment  in  federal  fellowships  and  traineeships,  the  reduction  in 
congressional  appropriations  and  the  cut-backs  in  state  assistance  with  the 
mandate  to  produce  the  trained  intelligence  and  manpower  which  the  country  re- 
quires. They  find  little  comfort  in  a report  of  the  national  Science  Board 
(1969)  which  notes  that  while  graduate  education  is  already  the  most  expen- 
sive form  of  education  per  student,  it  will,  in  1970,exceed  the  cost  of  all  the 
remainder  of  higher  education. 

It  is  even  more  difficult  for  planners  of  advanced  study  programs  to  re- 
concile the  decrease  in  graduate  support  with  the  rise  in  the  barometer  show- 
ing the  needs  for  new  forms  of  educated  and  trained  manpower.  Brzezenski  (1968) 
predicts  that  the  nation  will  soon  be  caught  irretrievably  in  a current  of 

forces  which  are  evolving  so  broadly  and  accelerating  so  rapidly  as  to  trans- 
form the  basic  structure,  mores  and  values  of  our  society  by  the  year  2000. 

He  believes  that  this  movement  will  occur  with  such  hurricane  force  and  be 
compressed  within  such  a short  period  of  time  that  the  shock  effect  of  the 
change  it  provokes  will  be  more  profound  and  more  radical  than  any  that  civi- 
lization has  previously  experienced.  Because  the  United  States  U so  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  determinants  of  this  transformation— i.e.,  technology  and  elect- 
tronics— and  because  the  application,  will  produce  great  separation,  fragmenta- 
tion and  differentiation  among  mankind,  Brzezenski  believes  that  a special 
obligation  is  imposed  upon  America  to  ease  the  pain  of  the  resulting  con- 
frontation. 
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The  first  ripples  of  this  fast  gathering  current  already  eddy  around 
the  university.  Because  the  creators  of  the  "technetronic  society"  are 
found  in  large  numbers  in  the  university,  and  because  it  simultaneously  houses 
the  trained  intelligence  which  jan  foresee  the  latent  consequences  in  the 
shift  to  such  a society,  the  university  is  in  a pivotal  position  to  plot  the 
direction,  to  lubricate  the  gears,  and  to  generally  assist  in  the  changeover. 

However,  at  the  moment  in  history  when  its  full  attention  should  be 
centered  on  clarifying  the  ambiguities  and  interpretating  the  trends  re- 
flected in  the  prevailing  social  currents,  the  university  is  hai^trung  by 
staggering  financial  inadequacies  or  by  the  rulings  of  those  who  want  to  di- 
vert or  hold  back  the  tides.  There  is  a growing  foreboding  among  facuJ.ties 
and  administrators  that  university  scholars  may  have  to  stand  with  their 
hands  in  their  pockets  as  those  tides  sweep  by. 

Probably  at  no  point  in  the  history  of  higher  education  has  there  been 
so  much  confusion  and  controversy  over  the  role  of  the  \iniversity  as  prevail 
today.  Contributors  to  scholarly  journals,  reporters  for  the  daily  press  and 
slick  magazines,  ccmimimicators  in  the  electronic  media  and  the  man-on-the- 
street  marshal  facts  and  evoke  argiaments  which  demonstrate  the  wide  diver- 
sity of  opinion  on  the  university  *s  purpose  and  function.  They  also  demon- 
strate and  aznplify  the  vast  body  of  misinformation  in  circulation  about  what  a 
university  is  and  what  its  responsibilities  are. 

The  Need  For  Self-Renewal 

Modern  institutions  face  radical  change,  organizationally  suid  adminis- 
tratively, in  purpose  and  in  form,  whether  planned  or  unplanned.  Those  that 
have  been  designed  for  continual  review  and  renewal  are  in  a favorable-  con- 
dition to  face  change  without  causing  intolerable  stress  to  their  foundations. 
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Institutions  without  this  protective  mechanism  may  find  themselves  so  fra- 
gile CUB  to  lack  resistance  or  so  ri^id  as  to  lack  resiliency  against  the 
storms  that  tear  at  their  structure.  Of  all  our  institutions , those  devoted 
to  education  need  systematic  and  periodic  reinforcement.  If  they  are  designed 
to  operate  in  a dynamic  state,  or  to  maintain  themselves  in  %diat  the  engineers 
refer  to  as  "dither,"  they  nay  avoid  the  deterioration  caused  by  inertia  and 
the  undue  stress  required  for  tooling  up  to  new  functions  or  to  crisis  situ- 
ations . 

Because  of  their  inq>licitness  in  the  current  upheavals  in  society,  edu- 
cational systems  are  caught  in  the  crossfire  between  those  who  want  to  tear 
cown  existing  institutions  and  those  \ibo  want  to  preserve  the  status  quo.  In 
Gcurdner's  words,  our  institutions  cure  beset  by  "too  many  unloving  critics  and 
too  fflcuqy  uncritical  lovers  (1968)."  Well-designed  educational  institutions 
generally  survive  both  varieties  of  criticism  and  serve  as  models  of  self- 
renewing  institutions.  As  such,  they  emerge  from  each  renewal  neither  intact 
nor  drasticcLlly  tremsformed  but  with  goals  relevant  to  the  need  jt  the 
age  and  with  policies  that  are  based  on  reason  rather  than  on  someone's 
personal  whimsy. 

Operating  as  planning  rather  than  planned  Institutions,  college  and  uni- 
versity prograimiing  usucUJy  makes  heavy  demands  on  the  faculties'  time.  Be- 
cause time,  energy  and  money  spent  on  education  is  time,  energy  and  money  in- 
vested (rather  than  consumed),  institutions  must  constantly  evaluate  idiether 
the  renewal  of  goals  or  the  introduction  of  innovative  programs  justify  the 
expenditure.  The  faculty  enjoys  its  major  power  and  responsibility  in  the 
role  of  decision-makers  on  academic  programming*  Thus,  ultimate  responsibility 
for  excellence  resides  essentially  with  them.  However,  it  resides  first  in 
those  who  select  the  faculty;  secondly,  in  those  who  select  the  students. 
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THE  NATURE  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

In  defining  the  nature  or  purpose  of  the  university,  scholars  make 
the  explicit  assumption  that  there  exists  seme  inherently  defining  charact- 
eristic necessary  to  all  institutions  which  call  themselves  universities, 
and  that  universities  aa  universities  manifestly  serve  some  clear  and  ulti- 
mate end  or  ends.  The  latter  are  variously  and  broadly  expressed  as  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  through  teaching,  the  extension  of  knowledge 
through  research  and  the  performance  of  services  throu^  consultation  or 
similar  types  of  activities.  However,  not  all  students  of  the  idea  of  a 
university  accept  all  three  ends  as  natural  to  the  university. 

An  analysis  of  the  history  of  thought  about  the  nature  of  the  univer- 
sity indicates  that  that  vastly  complex  institutiem  is  the  product  of  many 
historical  influences  and  many  contemporary  pressures.  A comnon  and  perva- 
sive be3.ief  persists  in  all  historical  references  however  that  the  univer- 
sity is  an  ideological  institution.  That  is  to  say,  the  purposes  of  the 
university  are  bound  to  the  ideals  of  its  civilization,  and  the  knowledge 
it  promotes  is  valued  to  the  degree  to  which  it  brings  men  closer  to  the 
realization  of  those  ideals.  However,  since  individuals  filter  ideals 
through  different  lights  and  different  points  in  time,  they  set  forth  differ- 
ent and  sometimes  countervailing  purposes , functions  and  values  for  the  in- 
stitution. As  a result  of  these  variables,  Newsian's  (19^7)  idea  of  a uni- 
versity differs  substcultially  from  Jasper's  (19^9)9  end  Perkins'  (1966) 
concept  differs  radically  from  either  of  the  other  two. 

For  Newman,  the  purpose  of  a university  is  to  contribute  the  good  and 
worthy  man  who  is  capable  of  raising  the  intellectual  and  cultural  level  of 
society.  He  envisions  the  university  as  a cloister  of  aspirants  who  seek 
tisielessly  valued  knowledge  that  will  enlighten  their  minds  and  develop  their 
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capacity  for  rectitude  in  thought,  judgment  and  action.  The  function  of  the 
university  then  in  the  Neuman  tradition  is  to  teach  known  truths  or  to  dis- 
seminate knowledge  necessary  to  the  fulfillment  of  truth's  purpose.  This  know- 
ledge is  valued  intrinsically.  Mastering  it  is  its  own  reward. 

For  Jaspers  on  the  other  hand,  the  purpose  of  the  university  is 
rationally  to  pursue  and  extend  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  to  educate 
scholars  and  professional  persons  who  will  continue  their  activities  within 
the  university  or  as  experts  within  society.  Thus  the  function  of  the  uni- 
versity is  twofold:  research,  and  teaching  for  professional  developnent 

and  for  furthering  the  intellectual  dialogue.  Jaspers  sees  the  university 
as  a cosmopolitan  ccmiiunity  with  no  fixed  dimensions  of  knowledge,  hence  his 
concept  of  it  represents  a much  more  dynamic  institution  and  one  that  is  much 
more  susceptible  to  the  changing  ideas  and  needs  of  society  than  is  Ntmman's. 
For  Jaspers,  knowledge  is  valued  primarily  for  its  instrumental  uses  although 
he  does  not  reject  its  Intrinsic  worth. 

While  Newman  and  Jaspers'  ideas  epitomize  the  two  basic  concepts  of 
the  university,  there  is  a third  somewhat  Inchoate  view  that  emerges  flcm 
the  writings  of  Perkins  (1S^66),  Galbraith  (1958)  and  writers  of  various 
papers  and  speeches  which  circulate  more  or  less  as  fugitive  literature.  In 
this  concept  the  intrinsic  value  of  knowledge  is  recognized  but  the  instru- 
mental value  that  accrues  from  working  in  partnership  with  public  or  private 
groups  who  need  the  service  of  eiqperts  is  of  much  greater  value.  In  this 
sense  the  university  accommodates  itself  to  the  demands  of  society  and  its 
knowledge  is  valued  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  used  to  research  and  resolve 
the  problems  of  society.  The  scholar  as  well  as  the  professional  person 
works  directly  to  be  of  service.  The  university  is  an  institution  without 
walls.  Its  scholars  not  only  have  a commitment  to  the  solution  of  societal 
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problems  but  also  assume  the  political,  public  axid  ethical  responsibilities 
which  follow  because  of  their  superior  knowledgeability. 


In  varying  proportions  these  three  schools  of  thought  may  be  found 
operating  on  any  major  university  campus.  Together  they  serve  as  the  frame- 
work for  many  of  Kerr's  (1963)  descriptors  of  the  multiversity.  Tb  some 
extent  the  Image,  if  not  the  purposes,  of  a particular  institution  may  be 
detemined  by  the  degree  to  which  the  three  views  are  distributed  within 
the  institution.  They  are  not  necessarily  fixed  for  any  particulcur  disci- 
pline. However,  in  his  study  of  the  difference  among  academ:.c  scientists 
and  non-scientists,  C.  P.  Snow  (1959)  suggests  that  their  cultures  are 
^®*ically  different  partly  because  they  perceive  the  purposes  of  their  in- 
stitutions differently. 

The  Role  of  the  University  As  Social  Critic 

In  an  essay  on  "The  University  at  the  Service  of  Society"  the  trust- 
ees of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  (1967)  note 
that  while  it  is  axiomatic  for  universities  to  be  involved  in  national  pro- 
grams, they  must  find  congruence  between  the  self-destructive  ef  . 2ta  of  too 
much  preoccupation  with  service  and  the  equally  damaging  effects  of  indif- 
ference to  social  needs.  In  prqposing  a working  philosophy,  the  Carnegie 
trustees  suggested  that  while  it  is  appropriate  for  the  university  to  iden- 
tiiy  social  problems,  to  serve  as  a forum  or  refuge  for  those  yho  dissent 
or  hold  unconventional  views , to  manage  on  a temporary  basis . national  pro- 
jects for  which  no  other  agency  is  available,  and  to  provide  a leadership 
role  in, joint  attacks  on  social  problems,  it  should  not: 


. . . bite-off  propositions,  develop  positions  or  be  a 


In  a conference  "On  the  Role  of  the  University  as  Agents  of  Social 
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Change,"  sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher  Edu- 
cation, Berkeley,  and  the  Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Education, 
speakers  were  in  general  agreement  that  universities  fulfill  an  important  re- 
sponsibility when  (usually  through  research  and  scholarship)  they  serve  as 
critics  of  society.  There  was  considerably  less  agreement  on  whether  univer- 
si'fciGS  should  advocate  particular  reforms  or  take  corporate  positions  on  is- 
sues. Citing  the  dangers  that  can  accrue  when  a university  becomes  embroiled 
in  contentious  partisanship,  McConnell  (1968)  suggests  that  the  line  on  which 
conditions  and  limitations  of  ijniversity  involvement  in  social  reform  must  be 
drawn  is  inqplicit  in  the  university  *s  essential  character  and  unsurrenderable 
value,  namely:  its  guardianship  and  maintenance  of  intellectual  freedom.  "If 
the  intellectually  free  university  disappears,"  he  warns,"  the  free  society 
will  likewise  perish  1^.  " 

Other  authorities  note  that  one  of  the  most  sensitive  issues  facing  the 
university  in  its  role  as  social  critic  is  how  it  can  affect  the  course  of 
social  change  without  incurring  hostility  or  reprisal  from  a society  content 
with  its  course.  Metzger  (Hofstadter  & Metzger,  I955),  historian  of  academic 
freedom,  notes  that  while  "one  cannot  help  but  be  appalled  by  the  slender 
thread  by  which  it  hangs.  . ."the  accommodation  which  persists  wereby  our 
societal  system  subsidized  universities  to  freely  criticize  and  inquire  into 
it,".  . .is  one  of  the  remarkable  achievements  of  man  4077. ” 

The  University  As  a Partner  of  the  State 

Speaking  of  the  failure  of  the  HARD  project  which  entailed  an  effort 
between  the  people  of  Harlem  and  the  City  University  of  New  York  to  make  a 
Joint  attack  on  the  basic  causes  of  poverty,  Clark  (1969)  sadly  admitted 
that  the  project  failed  because  the  professors  who  devoted  themselves  to 
it  perceived  poverty  as  a social  problem  when  in  reality  it  was  a political 

o 
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one.  It  failed  in  its  objectives  because  Harlem  politicians  took  over  con- 
trol. The  latter  recognized  that  if  the  people  themselves  discovered  the 
way  out  of  poverty,  they  would  eventually  learn  a way  to  control  their  poli- 
ticians. This  has  been  the  fate  of  innumerable  social  action  programs 
that  were  designed  or  led  by  politically  naive  professors.  Such  professors 
reason  that  once  a problem  is  identified  and  the  instruments  for  solving  it 
are  available,  a program  can  readily  be  designed  to  resolve  it.  Rude  awaken- 
ing follows  when,  as  implementers  of  the  design,  they  find  themselves  caught 
in  a crossfire  between  rival  social  agencies  or  contending  political  entities. 

Over  the  past  three  decades,  during  which  they  conducted  a large 
■hare  of  state  or  feder8Q.ly  sponsored  research,  university  professors  have 
had  rich  opportunities  not  only  to  gather  new  knowledge  in  their  fields  but 
also  to  learn  the  political  realities  of  research  consequences.  Because 
these  realities  have  often  been  greatly  disillusioning  some  professors  now 
refuse  to  do  federal  or  state  research.  Others  do  it  and  write  pallid  re- 
ports. Some  others  try  to  change  the  system  from  within.  A growing  group 
of  young  professors  are  becoming  activist  in  the  reform  of  socially  related 
political  structures  > including  the  university’s. 

Although  the  university  and  the  state  are  ostensibly  partners  in 
their  efforts  to  inq)rovfc  man’s  knowledge  of  himself,  an  uneasy  equilibrium 
always  exists  between  them.  Universities  are  powerful  in  the  sense  that 
knowledge  which  they  produce  has  power,  but  in  the  final  analysis  control 
lies  with  the  user  of  knowledge.  It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  uni- 
versities are  chary  of  direct  alliances  with  governmental  projects  or  pro- 
grams that  can  be  used  to  political  advantage. 

In  his  Godkin  Lectures  on  "The  Uses  of  the  University,”  Kerr  (1963 ) 
notes  that  the  land  grant  movement  which  was  a response  to  an  egalitarian 
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and  populist  trend  in  the  l870's,  created  a new  social  force  In  world  his- 
tory. In  a later  paper  he  suggests  that  the  exigencies  of  present  day 
realities  point  to  the  need  for  an  urban  grant  university  which  would  pro- 
vide services  appropriate  to  and  needed  by  cities  Just  as  the  land  grant 
schools  service  rural  areas.  Kerr  warns  that  If  such  a service  Is  made 
available  to  those  who  run  or  build  cities,  It  must  be  given  In  the  clear 
understanding  that  the  application  of  knowledge,  not  partisan  urbau  politics. 
Is  Its  goal. 

The  mechanism  for  establishing  an  urban  grant  university  Is  already 
available,  and  many  of  the  services  such  an  Institution  could  provide  are 
already  In  operation  somewhere  In  the  university.  The  urban  grant  univer- 
sity would  give  unity  and  organization  to  such  an  effort. 

It  Is  demonstrably  evident  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  rela- 
tionships between  the  university  ajod  external  agencies  have  markedly  altered 
the  character  and  style  of  life  in  i\merlca.  These  relationships  have  also 
changed  the  institutional  style  of  our  major  universities.  Primed  by  the 
Land  Grant  Act  of  l882,  a system  of  communication  conduits  was  initiated 
between  land  grant  Institutions  and  external  agricultural  groups.  The  con- 
duit permitted  Ideas  cmd  Inventions  generated  at  the  university  to  be  Tun- 
neled quickly  through  the  system.  Enroute  they  were  picked  up  by  those  who 
found  them  useful.  By  the  same  token,  the  system  provided  the  university 
with  challenges,  resources  and  information  useful  for  Its  purposes.  This 
W€us  the  first  formalized  communication  system  of  the  hundreds  now  operant 
between  universities  and  external  institutions.  Today  the  conduits  are 
highly  sophisticated,  highly  cooqplex  and.  In  a few  cases,  highly  controver- 
sial. 

Although  knowledge  Is  the  Interest  idilch  members  In  the  communication 
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system  have  in  common,  money  is  generally  the  cement  which  holds  the  system 
together  or  at  least  allows  it  to  operate.  Its  availability  in  appreciable 
quantity  enables  the  university  to  expand  its  effective  scope  and,  in  certain 
aspects,  to  inq)rove  its  quality.  On  the  principle  that  those  in  the  system 
who  profit  from  certain  infomation  are  willing  to  pay  for  it,  elaborate  pro- 
cedures have  been  developed  whereby  an  external  agency  or  agencies  may  under- 
write a study  in  which  the  university  attempts  to  discover  the  missing  know- 
ledge. If  the  university  is  successful,  it  places  that  knowledge  in  the 
public  domain. 

On  the  Materlinck  theory  that  "the  rising  tide  lifts  all  the  boats" 
universities  have  allowed  their  external  interrelationships  to  grow  more  or 
less  unchecked.  However,  as  with  most  proverbs  that  apply  to  administration, 
one  can  usually  find  a contradictory  proverb.  In  this  case  critics  found  one 
which,  paraphrased,  carries  the  message  "big  boats  swamp  little  boats."  Although 
some  critics’  arguments  appear  to  be  specious  or  contrived  there  is  a sincere 
concern  among  others  that,  in  its  preoccupation  with  the  interest  of  their  ex- 
ternal associates,  the  university  might  deploy  or  utilize  resources  that  pro- 
perly belong  to  its  on-campus  responsibilities  — particularly  teaching. 

I 

Referring  to  these  interrelationships,  leaders  of  various  protest 
factions  accuse  the  university  of  becoming  involved  with  "interlocking  di- 
rectorates" and  becoming  morally  callous  "in  allowing  educational  imbalances 
and  inequities  to  develop."  By  tying  some  of  the  university’s  relationships 
to  problems  in  the  social  order  the  connection  is  made  that  the  university 
is  responsible  for  society’s  failures. 

^ Almost  every  serious  student  of  higher  education  believes  that  there 
is  a compelling  need  for  a university  to  undertake  an  intensive  self-examina- 
tion of  its  external  commitments.  Some  suggest  that  that  same  type  of  self- 
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examination  is  needed  by  those  who  profit  by  the  commitment.  These  observers 
suggest  that  if  the  quality  of  university  instruction  is  poor,  to  the 
extent  that  outside  interests  have  made  innumerable  demands  on  its  resources 
and  expertise,  business  and  industry,  the  government  and  its  politicians,  the 
mass  communication  media  and  social  organizations  of  every  conceivable  descrip- 
tion are  implicated  in  the  indictment.  These  observers  contend  that  business 
and  industry  are  implicated  because  in  addition  to  their  practice  of  "buying" 
consultant  services  and  cultivating  the  university  for  prestige  reasons,  they 
frequently  make  unconscionable  forays  into  the  university's  personnel  ranks 
by  offering  salaries  or  fringe  benefits  no  university  can  match.  The  govern- 
ment is  implicated  because  its  policies  of  "contracting"  for  research  often 
put  pressure  on  the  faculty  members*  instructional  responsibilities  at  inop- 
portune times  or  to  an  unwarranted  degree.  The  military  is  implicated  in  a 
number  of  ways,  not  uhe  least  of  which  is  the  insecurity  its  draft  regulations 
create  for  the  student  and  for  university  admissions  officers,  budget  directors 
and  academic  planners.  Some  politicans  are  implicated  because  they  use  the 
university  as  their  private  forum,  others  because  they  circumscribe  its  support 
and  curtail  the  institution's  ability  to  meet  its  increased  demands,  still 
others  involve  the  university  in  public  controversy  against  which  it  has 
neither  the  time  nor  the  talent  to  defend  itself.  With  regard  to  the  involve- 
ment of  the  mass  media,  some  responsible  observers  believe  that  by  slanting 
their  coverage  of  educational  news  in  favor  of  sensational  and  negative  re- 
porting these  agencies  are  directly  responsible  for  much  of  the  current  lack 
of  trust  in  higher  education.  Local  or  specialized  groups  arc  implicated  more 

by  omission  than  commission.  Some  make  heavy  demands  on  the  institution  for 
* ^ 
speakers  and  other  special  services,  but  the  majority  of  these  social  organi- 
zations fail  to  keep  informed  of  the  university's  problems,  to  serve  as  an 
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understanding  polity  or  to  defend  it  against  those  who  would  take  away  its 
autonomy. 

In  addition  to  those  mutually  benefiting  relationships  which  serve  to 
speed  the  processes  of  knowledge  production  and  knowledge  utilization,  all  uni- 
versities are  characterized  by  their  extended  involvement  in  societal  acti- 
vities. This  includes,  on  a more  or  less  formal  basis,  associations  with  agen- 
cies of  the  state  or  local  government  such  as  schools,  health  centers,  field 
stations  or  courts  and  with  many  informal  but  socially  concerned  organizations 
such  as  the  various  service  clubs  or  fraternal  orders.  Faculties  are  asso- 
ciated with  a long  list  of  professional  organizations  in  which  many  hold  of- 
fice or  membership.  They  also  serve  as  consultants  or  advisers  for  many 

agencies. 

Students  in  appreciable  numbers,  either  through  course  work  or  in  volun- 
teer activities  are  in  contact  with  a wide  spectrum  of  social  needs  and 
issues.  Their  voluntary  contributions  to  the  work  of  the  Peace  Corps, 

VISTA,  tutorial  programs,  civil  rights,  poverty  programs,  youth  recreation, 
hospital  auxiliaries.  Juvenile  courts  and  political  campaigns  has  not  only 
aided  our  general  social  betterment  but  has  expanded  and  informed  their  own 
individual  social  awareness.  Participation  in  R.O.T.C.  and  in  military 
service  made  others  conscious  of  a different  kind  of  social  responsibility. 

Few  have  not  experienced  it  vicariously. 

With  the  awakening  of  their  social  consciousness  many  students  also 

developed  an  awakening  in  their  social  conscience.  In  applying  the  tools 
of  inquiry  and  analysis  to  the  examination  of  their  values  some  found  that 
they  were  often  in  conflict  with  their  experiences  or  observations.  As  they 
examined  how  educational  institutions  practiced  the  values  they  taught  and 
how  other  institutions  honored  the  ideals  they  claimed  to  live  by,  students 
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began  to  question  institutional  morality  and,  by  inference,  the  morality  of 
those  responsible  for  their  programs  and  policies.  This  brought  them  full 
circle  to  that  institution  which  presumably  serves  as  the  conscience  of 
society  — the  university.  In  its  impotence  to  respond  on  the  basis  of 
moral  positions  the  university  disappointed  and  alienated  many  with  whom  it 
had  had  rapport  and  gave  others  (both  on  the  right  and  left)  a new  st^ck 
with  which  to  flog  it# 

Historically,  the  university  was  conceived  of  as  an  extension  of  the 
church  or  as  a similarly  privileged  institution.  As  such  it  was  given  the 
rlg^t  to  sanctuary  and  the  right  to  define  and  criticize  public  morality.  In 
the  American  tradition,  vestiges  of  sanctuary  may  be  found  in  the  right  pro- 
vided in  the  concept  of  academic  freedom.  However,  the  separation  of  church 
and  state  Induced  the  secularization  of  knowledge  cmd  inhibited  public  uni- 
versities from  Interpretating  knowledge  in  terms  of  morsil  standards.  The  con- 
cept of  the  university  as  an  ethically  neutral  podium  (or  as  a completely  open 
forum)  helped  to  promote  the  notion  that  the  role  of  the  individual  professor 
is  to  intellectuallze  knowledge  rather  them  to  relate  it  to  any  particular 
value  system.  Some  define  this  withholding  action  as  fence  straddling  or  as 

a contradiction  of  the  university's  role  as  a social  critic.  Others  serially 

- 

denounce  the  university  for  having  — or,  in  some  cases,  not  having  — culture 
pure  objectives  and  goals,  or  for  upholding  — or  not  upholding  --  established 
values  and  traditions.  More  recently  in  calling  for  a reaffirmation  of  its 
corporate  morality  some  graduate  students  have  asked:  \i^at  value  freedom 

can  the  university  claim  when  it  accepts  federally  supported  research  which 
reinforces  the  values  of  the  existing  political  structure? 
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The  Legitimation  of  University  Authority 


There  probably  is  no  greater  imperative  fticing  the  university  today  than 
the  need,  to  legitimize  its  authority.  Although  it  is  comnon  for  universities 
to  live  in  a continual  state  of  contestation,  the  character,  dimension  and  force 
of  recent  confrontations  have  been  so  poirerful  as  to  tax  the  capacity  of  the 
minds  and  the  resiliency  of  the  backs  of  those  responsible  for  guarding  its 
autonomy*  Requests  for  a role  in  governance  come  tram  groups  at  every  level 
within  the  university,  but  are  by  no  means  limited  by  its  boundaries.  The 
struggle  is  as  old  as  the  institutions  themselves.  The  major  difference  today 
is  that  diverse  new  contestants  have  entered  the  arena.  Some  without  gloves. 
Their  maneuvers  for  power  are  open  rather  than  subtle.  Their  language  is 
plain  and  simple  though  often  rhetorically  contrived.  Some  have  harried 
administrators  and  held  them  at  bay  until  a prooiise  to  accept  their  tiAmarwig 
could  be  extracted,  only  to  find  that  that  acceptance  was  not  honored  by 
the  academic  community  at  large.  Others  use  legitimate  tneana  to  request 

legitimate  and  reasonable  ends  but  suffer  frustrations  because  they  receive 
no  hearing  or  no  feedback  on  their  requests. 

It  is  becoming  patently  clear  that  unless  institutional  goals  are  defined 
and  accepted  as  being  not  incompatible  with  the  goals  of  those  in  the  polity, 
institutions  of  higher  education  will  continue  to  tilt  at  windmills  in  their 
attempts  to  establish  their  legitimacy.  And  the  offices  of  their  legal 
staffs  will  increasingly  be  involved  in  interpretating  the  ever-growing  and 
entangling  body  of  legalisms  which  now  bind  university  behavior. 

With  varying  degrees  of  sincerity,  intensity  and  rationality  other 
university  constituents  demonstrate  their  need  for  a clearer  understanding 
of  the  university's  function.  These  persons  express  their  concerns  or  piques 
from  hundreds  of  podiums  ranging  from  such  esoteric  heights  as  The  Center 
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for  the  Study  of  Democratic  InstItutlonB  to  the  local  newscaster  who  obtains 
most  of  his  information  about  the  function  of  a university  through  the 
"action"  pictures  caught  by  his  mobile  T.V.  unit  — now  almost  a daily  fix- 
ture on  the  university  campus. 

\ 

The  Flight  from  Universities 

The  strain  of  contrived  crises  and  continual  political  pressures  has 
begun  to  take  a heavy  toll  on  university  personnel.  The  flight  trcn  admini- 
stration has  becGBie  as  critical  as  the  "fli^t  frcm  teaching."  Many  capable 
and  sttisltive  individuals  who  lovln^^  elected  the  acadesiic  life  are  finding 
it  less  and  less  rewarding.  Some  have  become  dispirited  as  they  see  the  soul 
of  the  university  profaned  by  oespus  agitators  and  by  politicians  idio^  ignor- 
ing its  great  resources  of  reason  and  educated  Intelligence,  force  reason  to 
submit  to  passion  and  generate  the  image  of  the  university  as  a hotbed  of 
radicalism.  Sosie  universities  learned  to  their  sorrow  and  dismay  that  a hun- 
dred or  more  years  of  uiqprecedented  devotion  to  the  preservation,  transmis- 
sion and  production  of  knowledge  and  of  service  to  the  nation  could  appar- 
ently be  quicdcly  overshadowed  by  the  rhetoric  of  such  unlikely  university 
protagonists  as  the  Students  for  a Democratic  Soc5.ety.  They  were  even  more 
dismayed  to  find  that  those  who  should  have  moved  in  to  help  heal  the  breach 
and  assist  in  the  necessary  response,  instead  aggravated  the  problems  by 
holding  the  university  responsible  for  its  inability  to  defend  Itself  against 
physical  assault,  to  respond  effectively  against  raw  power  or  to  ex^t  reprisal. 

Because  of  the  mounting  attacks  and  counterattacks  that  universities 
are  experiencing  some  observers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  university  will 
soon  be  a euphemism  for  a place  from  idiich  the  truly  scholarly  have  fled. 

Many  have  already  done  so.  Others  are  poised  for  flight.  Some  remain  on 
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the  fringe  of  great  campuses  where  they  can  keep  in  touch  with  colleagues 
and  students.  If  the  irrational  attacks  and  constraints  on  the  university 
are  removed,  many  of  these  may  return.  They  may  bring  some  of  the  student 
drop-outs  with  them. 

The  Need  for  Reassessment 

Hie  acceleration  of  history  during  the  past  two  decades  necessitates 
the  sober  reassessment  of  our  entire  cultural  system.  As  an  essential  conpo- 
nent  of  that  system  — and  one  of  its  prime  movers  — the  university  qua 
university  is  in  special  need  of  such  an  evaluation.  In  view  of  the  multi- 
plicty  of  new  roles  it  has  been  asked  to  perform,  it  is  increasingly  imperative 
that  the  university  examine  the  growth  and  parings  it  has  experienced  around 
its  edges  to  learn  whether  these  have  induced  serious  mutations  at  its  core. 

It  is  also  imperative  that  the  university  examine  the  means  throu^  which  it 
hopes  to  insure  its  continuity  into  the  future,  namely  its  Ph.D.  programs. 

If  the  university  fails  to  submit  itself  to  this  .assessment  its  health  may 
be  lost  in  the  performance  of  tasks  inccxnpatible  with  its  nature  and  then 
doctoral  students  will  be  deprived  of  the  kind  and  quality  of  education  their 
futures  will  demand. 

Barzun's  often  testy  remarks  on  the  American  university  persistently 

sound  the  imperative  that  the  university  must  not  only  know  what  its  purpose 

is  but  that  it  must  continiially  redefine  and  clarify  that  purpose  lest  it 

drift  into  the  notion  that  it  is  a national  force  — primed  by  federal 

funds  and  sustained  by  the  delusions  of  self-adulation.”  He  predicts  that 

unless  the  university  takes  an  honest  look  at  itself 

. . . parts  will  begin  to  drop  off,  as  the  autonomous  professor 
has  begun  to  do,  or  it  will  go  into  spells  of  paralysis,  as  the 
student  riots  have  shown  to  be  possible.  Apathy  and  secession 
will  take  care  of  the  rest  until  a stump  of  something  once  alive 
is  left  to  vegetate  on  the  endowment  or  annual  tax  subsidy 

^968,  p.  24j7" 
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On  a more  hopeful  note,  Barzun,  with  Gardner,  believes  that  universities 
are  capable  of  self-reform.  Both  note  that  institutions  have  changed  in  the 
past  and  can  do  so  in  the  present  crisis.  Because  all  are  beset  by  intemcLL 
friction  and  belabored  by  external  pressure,  Barzun  (1968)  strongly  recom- 
mends that  "if  the  university  is  to  save  itself  by  making  the  changes  that  it 
is  already  and  eager  to  make,  it  must  not  act  singly  but  in  groups  2kZ  J 

He  notes  that  concerted  action  is  particularly  important  when  the  changes  affect 
the  Hi.D.  program  because  ".  . .no  great  university  can  afford  to  modify  it, 
lest  rumor  call  the  change  a dilution  and  the  value  of  the  degree  go  down  . 

^968,  p.243_7‘” 

And  Gardner  (1963)  sounds  the  warning: 

We  are  witnessing  changes  so  profound  and  far  reaching  that  the 
mind  cannot  grasp  all  the  ia?)lications.  With  respect  to  most 
events  ...  we  are  not  Just  passive  observers  but  are  helping  to 

produce  change.  That  is  the  story  of  dynamism  not  deterioration 

• • • 


. . . unless  we  foster  versatile,  innovative  and  self- renewing 
men  and  women,  all  the  ingenious  social  arrang^ents  in  the  world 
will  not  help  us  ^p.  xiii,  xyl/. 

In  an  attempt  to  study  university  dynamism  and  the  process  they  use 
to  "foster  versatile,  innovative  and  self-renewing  men  and  women,"  this 
study  was  undertaken.  It  began  with  a search  for  institutional  excellence. 
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Weinberg  (1966)  suggests  that  a major  problem  in  assessing  university 
quality  has  its  origins  in  the  essential  differences  between  the  university's 
view  of  Excellence  and  society's  view  of  that  characteristic.  He  notes  that 
universities  are^bbyriahtnee,  discipllne-orlented,  hence,  their  standards  of 
excellence  are  idiatever  deepens  understanding  of  or  insight  into  the  pro- 
blems generated  or  resolved  within  the  disciplines.  In  this  context,  with 
respect  to  productivity,  the  specialist  is  king  in  the  academic  ccnmunlty. 

On  the  other  hand,  socle'ty  attributes  excellence  to  whatever  works,  there- 
fore its  standards  are  pra^satlc  and  its  kings  are  the  non-scientists  or 
synthesizers. 

When  universities  find  that  their  standards  are  In  cdiffltict  with 
society's  eructations,  they  traditionally  defend  their  positions  on  the  pre- 
mise that  universities  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  self- authenticating 
instltirtlons.  In  perceiving  themselves  as  institutions  that  are  purposively 
responsible  for  motivating  society  to  transcend  Its  values,  universities 
generally  reject  as  invalid-  all^  External  efyanfegi  towardr^eir;  - 

Because  of  this  stance  current  debates  over  the  quality  of  graduate  educa- 
tl<m  focus  on  the  charge  that  excellence  has  often  served  as  a euphesiism  for 
exclusiveness.  Some  critics  claim  that  by  rigidly  iq>holding  traditions 
which  interdict,  requirements  which  have  become  ritualistic,  norms  idilch 
imasure  suich  that  is  irrelevant  and  values  that  are  no  longer  vcG.ued,  the 
university  denies  its  role  as  a liberator  of  ideas,  and  as  an  institution  in 
pursuit  of  truth. 

In  a statement  on  excellence  in  education,  the  American  Council  on 
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Education  (i960)  noted  that  quality  is  the  result  of  a composite  of  elements 
including  the,  teacher 9 the  learner 9 the  curriculum  and  the  educational  en- 
vironment. According  to  the  authors  of  the  ACE  statement  9 the  impetus  pro- 
vided by  the  collection  of  fine  minds 9 well  designed  and  well  organized 
physical  facilities,  the  esthetic  appreciation  to  be  drawn  from  good  litera- 
ture. conversation,  lectures,  and  various  art  forms,  and  the  timeliness  and 
timelessness  of  the  instruments  of  knowledge  will,  when  properly  combined, 
provide  an  ethos  and  an  environment  conducive  to  intellectual  quality. 

Unfortunately,  most  universities  document  their  claim  to  quality  in 
quantitative  terms.  That  is,  they  cite  as  indices  of  greatness,  the  number 

of  Ph.D.'s  they  produce,  the  number  of  fellowships  and  grants  they  receive 

» 

and  the  number  of  publications,  citations  or  awards  achieved  by  their  facul- 
ties. Over  2U0  institutions  currently  purport  to  offer  doctoral  study. 
Contributing  to  the  perplexities  involved  in  trying  to  equate  their  programs 
is  the  great  diversity  that  exists  in  their  character  and  standards.  Al- 
though qualitative  estimates  may  be  inferred  from  the  data  which  show  that  fif* 
ty  of  the  240  institutions  award  90  per  cent  of  the  Ph.D.'s  that  are  earned 
yearly,  Cartter's  (1966)  study  showed  that  there  are  broad  variations  in 
quality  even  among  these  productive  universities.  The  fact  that  many  of  the 
remaining  I90  institutions  award  only  one  or  two  degrees  per  year  (and  that 
some  award  none)  also  offers  clues  to  the  qualitative  variability  among 
graduate  programs.  The  unevenness  of  doctoral  programs  can  probably  be 
seen  most  strikingly  when  one  examines  the  quality  and  size  of  the  graduate 

faculty  in  any  given  institution.  It  may  also  be  ascertained  from  an  exam- 

\ 

ination  of_the  library  resources  and  physical  facilities  which  the  institu- 
tion offers . 
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Practically  every  major  study  of  graduate  education  has  concerned 

itself,  at  least  indirectly,  with  the  question  of  academic  excellence. 

However,  only  four  nationwide  attempts  have  been  made  to  assess  graduate 

institutions  directly  on  that  variable.  These  studies  based  their 

findings  on  surveys  in  which  the  opinions  of  "qualified  judges"  were  elicited 

and  then  classified  to  form  a ranking  order  of  quality  in  graduate  departments. 

The  use  of  qualified  judges  as  reliable  data  sources  was  supported 

by  Eells  (I960)  who  in  his  1957  study  of  leading  graduate  schools  found  that 

...  most  doctoral  candidates  tend  to  select  superior  insti- 
tutions: superior  institutions  tend  to  attract  the  most  doc- 

toral candidates.  Therefore,  quality  of  graduate  schooD.s 
may  be  judged  either  by  qualified  judges  or  from  the  number 
* of  graduate  students  who  secure  the  doctorate  at  them 

The  first  of  the  four  studies  was  conducted  by  Hughes  (193^)  who,  in 
1924,  sent  a questionnaire  to  a selected  groi^  of  distinguished  national 
scholars  in  which  they  were  asked  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  graduate 
instruction  in  thirty-eight  of  the  sixty-five  universities  then  offering 
the  Ph.D.  Hughes  replicated  his  study  ten  years  later  for  the  American 
Council  on  Education.  In  that  study  he  classified  graduate  departments 
on  the  basis  of  their  adequacy  and  their  distinctiveness. 

In  a 1957  study  Keniston  (1959)  asked  department  chairmen  to  rate 
the  relative  positions  of  twenty-five  major  universities  with  respect  to 
the  quality  of  their  graduate  programs.  More  recently  Cartter  (1966) 
replicated  and  expanded  the  Hughes  and  Keniston  sur\reys  in  a study  initiated 
by  the  American  Council  on  Educaton  and  supported  conjointly  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education.  Cartter ‘s  survey  included  the  assessment  of  twenty-nine 


departments  in  106  graduate  institutions  by  900  department  chairmen,  1,700 
distinguished  senior  scholars  and  1,400  carefully  selected  junior  scholars. 

Respondents  in  the  Cartter  study  were  asked  to  indicate  which  among 
six  given  terms ^("distinguished,"  "strong,"  "good,"  "adequate,"  "marginal" 
or  "not  sufficient  to  provide  acceptable  doctoral  training")  in  their  judg- 
ment best  described  the  quality  of  the  graduate  faculty  in  their  field  in 
each  of  the  institutions  in  the  sample.  They  were  also  asked  to  rate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  doctoral  program  in  their  field  in  each  of  the  institu- 
tions by  indicating  which  of  the  terms  — "extremely  attractive,"  "accept- 
able" or  "not  attractive"  — best  described  (l)  the  competency  and  accessi- 
bility of  the  faculty,  (2)  the  curricula,  (3)  the  educational  and  research 
resources  and  (4)  the  quality  of  their  graduate  students.  Using  numerical 
ratings  for  each  of  the  descriptive  terms,  Cartter  drew  up  tables  of  the 
leading  departments  by  rated  quality  of  the  graduate  faculty,  and  of  leading 
departments  by  rated  effectiveness  of  their  graduate  programs. 

Review  of  the  Literature 

In  an  effort  to  discover  the  issues  and  problems  which  confrcxit  gradu- 
ate institutions  as  they  attempt  to  achieve  and  maintain  excellence  in  their 
doctoral  programs  the  first  step  in  this  investigation  was  to  undertake  a 
fairly  exhaustive  review  of  the  literature.  The  review  culminated  in  the 
publication  of  M Annotated  Bibliography  on  Graduate  and  Professional  Educa- 
tion by  the  Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher  Education  (Heiss, 
Davis  and  Voci,  I966). 

This  search  revealed  that  most  of  the  literature  on  graduate  educa- 
tion falls  into  the  general  category  of  criticism.  Much  of  it  is  polemical. 
Some  is  speculative.  Little  of  it  is  supported  by  hard  data.  Topicedly 
it  currently  reflects  a concern  about  the  increasing  numbers  of  students 
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insofar  as  numbers  create  a strain  on  existing  educational  resources  and 
facilities,  and  insofar  as  increases  effect  the  Ph.D.  supply-demand  ratio. 
That  literature  which  pertains  directly  to  the  student  reflects  his  unrest 
and  impatience  with  his  socialization  on  becoming  a scholar. 

The  literature  also  expresses  concern  about  the  decreasing  sources 
and  amounts  of  financial  support  for  graduate  study,  the  length  of  time  re- 

^*0^  the  degrees,  the  rigidity  of  the  doctoral  reQuirements,  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  specialization,  the  imbalance  between  education  for  research 
and  education  for  teac.hing,  the  stressful  impact  of  the  program  on  some 
students,  the  quality  of  the  finished  product  and,  more  recently,  the  effects 
of  the  military  draft  on  graduate  study. 

In  general,  the  published  research  on  doctoral  education  appears  to 
be  useful.  Even  though  most  of  it  has  been  conducted  on  specific  issues 
within  specific  institutions,  the  problems  (and  the  requirements  and  pro- 
grams) in  doctoral  education  are  so  basicedly  alike  that  what  is  said  about 
a few  institutions  is  relevsuit  for  most.  One  might  also  suggest  that  when 
models  like  Berkeley  (Heiss,  1964),  Harvard  (Elder,  1958),  Columbia  (Barzun, 
1958)  and  Minnesota  (Alciatore  and  Eckert,  1968)  confront  themselves  pub- 
licly on  the  effectiveness  of  their  graduate  programs  lesser  institutions 
hasten  to  take  note  . 

A few  studies  made  recommendations  for  improving  graduate  education, 
and  some  of  these  have  been  implemented.  However,  there  are  no  published 
records  to  indicate  that  reform  in  graduate  education  has  been  widespread 
nor  have  any  subsequent  evaluations  been  made  on  which  to  judge  the  success 
or  failure  of  those  reforms  that  have  been  introduced.  Because  universities 
monitor  one  another  so  diligently,  Barzun  (1968)  suggests  that  unless  they 
act  in  unison  no  major  reforms  in  graduate  education  will  occur.  In  his 
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Judgment,  no  major  institution  would  deviate  alone  from  the  accepted  pattern 
of  doctoral  requirements  lest  it  be  accused  of  diluting  standards.  Carmichael’s 
(1961)  recommendation  that  new  degree  forms  should  be  developed  found  a re- 
sponse when  Yale  introduced  the  Master  of  Philosophy  and,  more  recently, 

Dunham's  (1969)  endorsement  of  a Doctor  of  Arts  degree  is  receiving  favorable 
reception  in  several  graduate  institutions. 

In  reading  the  research  on  graduate  education,  it  is  importauit  to  dis- 
tinguish between  those  studies  which  substantiate  their  findings  with  data 
obtained  from  Ph.D.  recipients  and  those  which  report  on  data  obtained  from 
Individuals  who  are  still  in  the  degree  process.  This  is  particularly  true 
if  one  is  concerned  about  current  trends.  For  example,  Berelson's  (1960) 
nation  wide  study  of  graduate  education  and  Alciatore  and  Eckert's  (1968) 
study  of  Minnesota  Ph.D.  achievers  gives  a much  more  positive  picture  of 
satisfaction  with  graduate  education  than  does  Elder's  (1958)  criticism  of 
the  Graduate  School  at  Harvard  and  Radcliffe,  Barzun's  (1958)  examination 
of  graduate  programs  at  Columbia  or  the  author's  survey  in  which  Berkeley 
doctoral  students  appraised  their  programs  (Heiss,  1964). 

Undoubtedly  a major  reason  for  the  differences  in  the  findings  is  the 
fact  that  Berelson's  data  and  the  Alciatore-Eckert  data  were  obtained  from 
Ph.D.  recipients,  i.e.,  the  successful  candidates,  whereas  the  other  three 
studies  relied  heavily  on  data  from  respondents  who  still  had  hurdles  to 
Jump.  The  latter  probably  included  an  appreciable  number  who  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  did  not  complete  the  program.  The  differences  may  be  also 
due  to  the  fact  that  Berelson's  respondents  were  reporting  retroactively 
on  experiences  that  — in  some  cases  --  were  ten  or  more  years  in  the  past 
whereas  the  data  from  current  students  graphically  illustrate  their  "here 
and  now"  impressions.  For  this  reason  student  studies  often  capture  the 
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excitement  — and  sometimes  the  stress  and  despair  — which  some  students 
experience  as  they  pursue  the  Ph.D.  By  pinpointing  the  pressures  they 
may  provide  documentation  about  areas  of  possible  reform  or  the  need  for  a 
reevaluation  of  the  program. 

In  a national  survey  of  attrition  among  doctoral  students  Tucker  (1964) 
found  that  approximately  a third  of  those  who  register  iu  doctoral  programs 
eventually  drop  out.  Although  he  believes  that  they  do  so  because  they  (l) 
lack  a commitment  to  a specific  area  of  specialization,  (2)  are  not  motivated 
toward  completing  the  requirements  or  (3)  went  as  far  in  their  doctoral  pro- 
gram as  was  consistent  with  their  levels  of  ability,  his  data  indicate  that 
many  give  up  the  quest  for  the  degree  because  of  (l)  institutional  restraints 
that  appear  irrelevant,  (2)  faculty  insensitivity  to  graduate  students  or 
(3)  because  the  department  failed  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  the  intellectual 
life. 

Tucker's  (1964)  work  also  provides  valuable  insights  into  the  types  of 
sociological  and  psychological  problems  the  drop-outs  experienced  which 
caused  them  to  lose  interest  in  completing  their  degree  requirements.  In  re- 
porting that  academic  failure  accounts  for  only  a small  percentage  of  the  drop- 
out rate,  he  offers  twelve  portraits  of  selected  respondents  which  dramatically 
demonstrate  that  a wide  range  of  factors  determined  their  decision  to  with- 
draw. 

The  fact  that  Tucker  found  drop-outs  to  be  more  critical  of  their  grad- 
uate programs  than  were  their  peers  who  persisted  and  received  the  degree  may 
suggest  that  success  modifies  one’s  desire  to  criticize  or  that  the  uncriti- 
cal are  more  apt  to  reap  the  rewards.  In  either  event  Tucker’s  data  points 
to  the  need  for  more  research  on  the  relationship  between  one’s  attitudes  (or 
intellectual  disposition)  and  one’s  growth  and  development  in  the  scholarly 
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life.  Although  his  data  show  that  prestigious  universities  have  lower  rates 
of  attrition  than  schools  lower  in  status,  he  found  that  30  per  cent  of  his 
respondents  had  dropped  out  of  institutions  that  Keniston  had  ranked  as 
"leading  graduate  schools." 

Several  researchers  have  attempted  to  study  the  process  of  socialization 
which  graduate  students  experience  as  they  move  along  in  their  doctoral  pro- 
grams. Gottleib  (i960)  found  that  students  tend  to  take  on  the  characteristics 
of  their  mentors,  especially  when  they  receive  some  personal  assurance  of  ac- 
ceptance. Assurance  may  take  the  form  of  an  offer  of  an  assistantship  or  of 
an  award  or  a recommendation  for  a teaching  appointment  within  the  department. 
It  may  merely  take  the  form  of  friendliness. 

Carper  and  Becker  (1957)  found  that  graduate  students  face  three  basic 
sets  of  group  expectations  as  they  attempt  to  identify  with  their  chosen  field: 
(1)  the  generalized  cultural  expectations  current  in  the  society,  (2)  the  spe- 
cific expectations  of  their  families  and  (3)  the  expectations  of  the  occupa- 
tional group.  These  researchers  found  that  the  ideologies  of  the  occupational 
group  were  influential  in  keeping  the  graduate  in  the  field  despite  the  ten- 
sions produced  when  family  expectations  were  incompatible  with  their  choices. 
The  ideologies  apparently  provided  the  student  with  the  rationale  and  support 
he  needed  to  identify  as  a member  of  the  group. 

Davis  and  his  associates (1964)  conducted  a nationwide  survey  of  the  fin- 
ancial support  of  arts  and  science  graduate  students  which  confirmed  what 
most  institutional  studies  had  found,  namely,  that  the  major  obstacle  to  per- 
sistence in  graduate  study  and  the  greatest  single  source  of  stress  is  the 
problem  of  finance.  Outstanding  universities  are  characterized  by  their  abi- 
lity to  provide  some  subsidy  for  most  of  their  doctoral  candidates. 

With  respect  to  organization  and  administration,  a recent  study  by  Parson 
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and  Platt  (1968)  of  the  American  academic  system  suggests  that  outstanding 
universities  are  characterized  by  a structure  of  governance  in  which  the  tra- 
ditions of  ^ facto  collegiality  are  maintained  in  the  making  of  decisions 
and  the  conventions  and  norms  of  academic  freedom  and  tenure  are  valued. 

Ill  an  effort  to  discover  the  ststndards  upon  which  institutions  of  higher 
education  were  judged.  Hatch  (1964)  examined  the  literature  and  materials  on 
file  in  the  Clearing  House  of  Studies  in  Higher  Education  and  found  the  fol- 
lowing factors  listed  as  indices  of  outstanding  institutional  quality: 

1.  !Hie  institution  is  disposed  to  make  a distinction  between  the  ac- 
quisition (acquiry)  and  the  examination  (inquiry)  of  knowledge.  It  provides 
adequate  learning  resources,  jealously  guards  academic  freedom,  values  and 
compensates  good  teadiing,  administers  its  counseling  program  for  institution 
wide  impact  and  performs  its  Institutional  research  on  Important  matters  rather 
than  on  quantitative  head  counting. 

2.  !Hie  program  is  characterized  by  its  flexibility,  permissiveness, 
openness  to  experimentation,  uniqueness,  provision  for  independent  study 
and  hi£^  but  attainable  goals. 

3.  Ihe  course  work  challenges  the  students  to  develop  their  own  initi- 
ative, develops  their  critical  faculties,  recommends  extensive  reading,  re- 
quires a large  block  of  out-of-class  study  time  and  offers  little  instruction 
labeled  as  "remedial.'* 

Bissel  (1968)  cites  four  characteristics  which  he  considers  to  be  ear- 
marks of  quality  in  a university.  These  are: 

1.  The  institution  is  a stron^old  of  scholarship  in  the  pure  theoreti- 
cal subjects  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  any  expansion  of  knowledge.  For  example 
chemistry,  physics,  biology,  philosoi^,  literature,  political  science,  eco- 
nomics and  history  occupy  a special  place  in  a great  university  because  all 
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divisions  of  it  must  regularly  return  to  them. 

2.  The  great  university  has  graduate  and  undergraduate  divisions 
that  are  both  strong. 

3.  The  great  university  maintains  a balance  between  its  lor;g  range 
goals  and  its  short  range  obligations  or  between  its  obligation  to  pure 
scholarship  and  its  obligation  to  the  society  of  which  it  is  a part. 

METHOD  OF  STUDY 

« 

The  research  reported  here  represented  an  attempt  to  study  the  com- 
ponents of  excellence  in  graduate  education  as  described  in  the  Hatch  and 
Bissel  inventories  and  of  institutions  which  offer  Fh.D.  programs.  Essen- 
tially the  questions  which  formed  the  foci  of  interest  were: 

Hhat  do  members  of  the  graduate  faculty  perceive  as  the  role 
of  the  university  in  the  modern  world? 

How  are  top  ranked  graduate  institutions  organized  to  achieve 
excellence?  How  do  they  maintain  excellence? 

How  are  graduate  institutions  organized  to  achieve  needed  change? 

Vfho  are  the  "change  agents"  in  graduate  institutions? 

How  do  faculty  members  appraise  the  viability  of  their  academic 
depttrtments? 

How  do  doctoral  students  appraise  the  quality  of  their  academic 
programs? 

Vlhat  are  the  trends  in  doctoral  education  as  perceived  by  deans 
and  department  chairmen? 

The  Institutions  in  the  Saagtle 

Because  of  its  ccmprehensiveness  and  currency,  and  because  its  reli- 
ance upon  the  "testimony  of  expert  witnesses"  meets  the  test  of  reliability 
for  subjective  survey,  the  Cartter  rankings  were  used  as  the  base  from  which 
the  saoq)le  for  this  study  wets  drawn.  Although  the  sample  was  basically  selected 
so  as  to  be  representative  of  ten  graduate  institutions  that  ranked  high  on  the 
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scale  of  effectiveness,  it  was  also  selected  so  as  to  exclude  denominational 


schools  and  technicaD.  institutes  €tnd  to  include  the  variable  of  geography, 
size  and  type  of  control;  thus  ,it  does  not  purport  to  represent  "the”  top  ten 
institutions  in  the  CSartter  report.  Since  his  report  documented  the  fact 
that  irrespective  of  their  rank  on  a scale  of  overall  excellence,  qualitative 
differences  can  be  found  within  as  well  as  between  graduate  institutions  it 
was  thought  that  a diverse  sample  would  permit  an  examination  of  the  causes 
of  unevenness  in  academic  quality.  In  general,  the  universities  selected  for 
study  may  accurately  be  described  as  among  the  most  prestigious  graduate  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States.  The  sample  includes  California  at  Berkeley, 
Columbia,  Cornell,  Illinois,  Johns  Hopkins,  Michigan,  North  Carolina,  North- 
western, Stanford,  and  Wisconsin  Universities.  Each  of  these  institutions  is 
a member  of  the  elite  Association  of  American  Universities  whose  membership 
is  limited  to  "those  institutions  of  the  North  American  continent  the  quality 
of  whose  graduate  work  in  certain  fields  is  high  and  whose  additional  nlAtma 
for  inclusion  are  strong  either  because  of  the  ^neral  standing  of  their 
program  ...  or  because  of  the  high  standing  of  one  or  more  of  their  pro- 
fessional schools  [1965,  p.l4o  ]." 

The  Departments  in  the  Sample 

The  departments  that  were  selected  for  study  included  three  that  are 
representative  from  each  of  the  four  broad  academic  divisions,  i.e., humanities, 
social  sciences,  biological  sciences  and  the  physical  sciences.  They  i noinde 
the  departments  of  biochemistry,  chemistry,  economics,  English,  French,  history, 
mathematics,  j^loso]^,  physics,  physiology,  psychology  and  sociology.  The 
rationale  for  th^ir  selection  was  predicated  on  the  belief  that  these  subjects 
lie  at  the  base  of  knowledge  in  practically  all  other  fields  of  graduate 
study. 
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The  Interview  Schedules 


Drawing  upon  the  issues  and  problems  defined  in  the  literature, 
the  second  step  involved  the  development  of  interview  schedules  for 
graduate  deans  and  deans  of  the  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  and 
another  schedule  for  department  chairmen.  Copies  of  these  interviews 
appecu*  in  the  appendix. 

Essentia>lly  the  schedules  were  designed  to  elicit  data  on  the  organlza* 
tion  for  graduate  education,  the  role  of  deans  and  department  chairmen,  the 
process  through  idiich  curriculum  is  reviewed,  the  machinery  through  which  in- 
terrelationships are  implemented  and  the  anticipated  changes  in  the  academic 
preparation  of  scholars  ^o  wiU.  graduate  within  the  next  five  years. 

In  the  fall  of  1967  the  writer  held  interviews  on  each  campus  with  the 
graduate  deans,  the  deans  of  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  and  with  the 
department  chairmen  in  the  twelve  departments  Included  in  the  sample.  Approximate- 
ly twenty  additional  people  (who  were  invited  to  the  interview  by  the  depart- 
ment chairmen)  also  contributed  information  for  the  study.  Usually  the  lat- 
ter were  graduate  advisers  or  directors  of  graduate  studies.  In  a few  cases 
a former  department  chairman  participated  in  the  interview  because  the  cur- 
rent chairman  was  too  new  to  be  thoroughly  oriented  to  the  department.  Inter- 
views were  conducted  in  the  interviewees ’office  and  lasted  from  ninety  minutes 
to  three  hours.  In  all,  1^  people  were  interviewed  or  involved  in  interviews, 

Ihe  Faculty  ftiestionnaire 

A third  aspect  of  the  study  included  the  development  cmd  administration 
of  a faculty  questionnaire  and  a student  questionnaire.  The  former  was  de- 
signed to  evoke  information  on  the  role  of  the  university  in  the  modem  world, 
the  respondents'  views  on  cert'Jji  contenqoorary  Issues  in  university  education 


and  his  ideas  on  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  department's  academic  offer- 
ings and  environment. 

Efforts  were  made  to  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  members  of  the 
graduate  faculty  and  of  the  doctoral  students  in  the  twelve  departments  through 
a request  to  the  department  chairman.  Although  most  of  the  lists  were  accur- 
ate and  therefore  useful,  some  were  disappointingly  inadequate  because  they 
were  outdated  or  included  a wide  variety  of  persons  who  did  not  meet  the  cri- 
teria as  graduate  faculty  or  doctoral  students.  An  attempt  was  made  to  recheck 
faculty  lists  against  the  college  catalog  but  this  ,too,  proved  unreliable  be- 
cause of  outdated  information  or  schedule  changes  that  occur  between  the  spring 
catalog  printing  and  our  request  in  the  fall.  A number  of  questionnaires 
were  returned  unanswered  because  the  addressee  was  no  longer  a member  of  the 
department,  was  on  a travel  leave  and  could  not  be  reached  by  mail  or  was  de- 
ceased. In  all,  2,308  questionnaires  were  mailed, and  l,6l0  or  69  per  cent  were 
returned  completed.  Of  these,  112  arrived  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  com- 
puter runs  although  their  ideas  are  included  in  the  analysis  of  the  open-ended 
statements.  Fifty- one  questionnaires  were  unusable  because  the  institutional 
or  departmental  code  numbers  had  been  removed  by  the  respondent. 

The  Student  Questionnaire 

The  student's  questionnaire  was  formulated  to  elicit  his  appraisal  of 
the  academic  program  and  to  obtain  data  on  the  extent  to  which  he  had  developed 
intellectually  in  the  course  of  his  graduate  work. 

The  process  of  obtaining  an  accurate  list  of  doctoral  students  was  also 
complicated  because  some  departments  do  not  have  separate  listings  for  M.A.  and 
Ph.D.'s,  others  have  lists  that  include  many  drop-outs  and  still  others  have 
no  lists  at  all.  In  one  case,  after  several  attempts,  the  quest  for  such  a 
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list  had  to  be  abandoned  because  of  mailing  deadlines.  For  this  reason  the 
responses  of  students  in  sociology  represent  nine  institutions  instead  of 
ten.  Unevenness  in  depaTtment  size  and  student  populations  necessitated 
sampling  on  the  basis  of  complete  lists  for  small  schools  and  departments 
and  on  randcmily  selected  samples  frcm  large  schools  or  departments.  Errors 
in  sampling  were  probably  introduced  because  of  the  unreliability  of  the  de- 
partmental lists  and  the  great  mobility  of  students.  A total  of  4,806  quest- 
ionnaires was  mailed,  and  3,^8?  or  12  percent  were  returned  in  usable  form. 

Of  these,  319  arrived  late.  Computer-run  data  were  not  obtained  on  the  latter  al- 
though an  analysis  of  their  responses  to  all  open-ended  questions  was  made  and 

incorporated  in  the  report.  Forty-one  completed  questionnaires  were  not 
\isable  because  the  respondent  had  removed  the  institution  code  number. 

The  Omnibus  Personality  Inventory  COFi) 

For  more  than  a decade  scholars  at  the  Center  for  Research  €uid  Develop- 
ment in  Higher  Education  have  been  interested  in  studying  the  intellectual 
disi>ositions  of  college  students  and  in  measuring  the  changes  that  occur  in 
their  attitudes  and  interests  during  the  college  years  (Heist,  I968),  (Mock 
and  Yonge,  I969),  (McConnell  and  Heist,  19^2 ).  The  results  of, these  studies 
Indicate  that  certain  personalities  are  more  responsive  to  change  than  certain 
others.  They  also  show  that  certain  institutional  variables  have  a greater 
impact  on  student  attitudes  than  do  some  academic  factors. 

Tucker's  (1964)  study  of  attrition  among  doctoral  students  suggests 
that  persistence  and  success  in  the  degree  process  appear  to  be  associated 
with  personality  characteristics  that  are  related  to  a persistent  interest 
in  the  intellectual  life.  Sanford  (1962),  Newcomb  (1967)>  Freedman  (1963)> 

Trent  (1967),  Keniston  (1959),  and  others  confirm  these  findings  for  under- 
graduate students  but  there  are  no  studies  that  give  comparable  data  for 
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graduate  students. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  research  was  to  collect  data  which  would 
permit  the  Center  to  study  developmental  changes  in  graduate  students  during 
the  period  of  their  post  doctoral  careers.  To  this  end,  the  Omnibus  Personality 
Inventory,  a self- administering  instrument  which  was  designed  by  researchers 
at  the  Berkeley  Center,  was.  mailed  to  approximately  1,1*00  doctoral  students 
who  expressed  an  interest  in  participating  in  this  particular  aspect  of  the 
study. 

Students  who  received  the  Inventory  were  advised  that  we  would  like  to 
have  them  take  it  first  as  currently  enrolled  graduate  students  and  to  retake 
it  three  years  later,  when  presumably,  most  of  them  would  have  completed  or 
nearly  completed  their  Ph.D.  programs.  At  that  time,  if  funds  are  available, 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  measure  changes  that  occur  in  their  profiles  of 
interests  and  to  learn  which,  if  any,  might  be  attributable  to  their  gradu- 
ate experiences.  In  return  for  his  cooperation  each  student  received  a pro- 
file of  his  own  scores  with  an  e:q)lanation  of  the  various  scales.  He  ^so 
received  a table  of  the  mean  scores  of  the  students  in  his  field  and  in  each 
of  the  fields  represented  in  the  study.  Included  in  this  packet  was  a post- 
card on  which  the  student  was  asked  to  sign  his  name  and  the  name  and  address 
of  a person  who  would  know  where  he  might  be  contacted  three  years  hence 
when  phase  two  of  the  study  is  scheduled. 

Other  Sources  of  Data 

In  addition  to  data  from,  the  interviews,  from  questionnaires  and  from  the 
Personality  Inventory,  basic  information  on  graduate  offerings  require- 
ments were  obtained  from  catalogs  and  from  other  available  written  materials 
which  were  requested  of  deans  and  department  chairmen  at  the  time  of  the 
interview.  These  included  student  or  faculty  handbooks,  brochures. 
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mimeographed  materials  which  supplemented  the  catalog  and  various  forms  for 
application,  petition,  special  waivers  or  for  certifying  admission  to  can- 
didacy. 

Method  of  Analysis 

Data  from  the  faculty  and  student  questionnaires  were  analyzed  so  as 

to  show  comparative  profiles  of  the  responses  of  private  and  public  univer- 

/ 

sity  respondents  and  to  show  con5)arative  data  for  the  various  disciplines. 
Interview  data  were  analyzed  on  the  basis  of  departmental  representation  and 
on  the  beisis  of  differences  in  the  responses  of  deans  and  department  chair- 
men. 

Profiles  of  the  group  mean  scores  were  obtained  for  the  fourteen  scales 
on  the  Omnibus  Personality  Inventory  as  were  comparative  group  mean  scores 
for  the  various  disciplines. 

Statistical  summaries  of  the  questionnaire  and  OPI  data  are  given 
in  a supplement  which  acccmpanics  this  report. 


LIl.  FACULTY  PFKCEPTIONS  OF  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


THE  NATURE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

In  an  atmosphere  intense  with  debate  over  the  mission  of  the  university 
and  at  a time  when  efforts  are  being  made  to  transform  and  regenerate  our  aca- 
demic institutions,  it  seemed  appropriate  to  examine  the  perceptions  which 
faculty  members  have  of  their  role  and  the  role  of  the  university  in  the  con- 
temporary world.  Because  they  are  the  prime  preservers,  disseminators  and 
contributors  of  the  knowledge  valued  by  universities,  it  was  assumed  that 
they  would  have  a clear  conception  of  its  nature  and  purpose.  In  a study  of 
graduate  education  it  seemed  particularly  appropriate  to  learn  on  what  basis 
the  faculty  makes  decisions,  assigns  priorities  and  models  its  academic  style. 

To  this  end,  an  attempt  was  made  to  develop  an  adequate  set  of  alterna- 
tive statements  for  describing  the  nature  of  the  university  to  which  the  grad- 
uate faculty  in  the  ten  institutions  in  the  sample  were  then  asked  to  respond. 
The  statements  were  derived  from  the  literature  discussed  in  Chapter  I which 
purported  to  define  the  idea  of  a university.  From  this  literature  three 
basic  positions  which  seem  to  be  logically  independent  were  culled.  Because 
they  appeared  to  be  significant  for  both  historical  and  contemporary  writers 
it  was  thought  that  they  would  be  meaningful  if  used  in  the  genereJ.  context 
of  a faculty  questionnaire.  Thus, an  attempt  was  made  to  distill  the  essence 
of  each  of  these  positions  and  to  state  each  in  normative  terms.  It  was 
hoped  that  in  stating  their  position  on  the  statements  faculty  members  would 
clarify,  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  and  themselves,  the  ideeds  toward 
which  universities  should  strive. 

The  first  position  is  derived  from  the  writings  of  Newman,  Hutchins^ 
Veblen,  Barzun,  Wilson,  Mill  and, to  some  extent ,Arrowsmith.  It  holds  that 
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knowledge  is  valued  intrinsically  and  the  purpose  of  the  university  is  to  pre- 
serve, disseminate  and  promote  insights  into  knowledge  to  insure  educated  citi- 
zens who  will  carry  the  life  of  rational  incjuiry  into  their  respective  commun- 
ities. In  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  this  position  the  university  should 
be  detached  from  society  because  the  knowledge  central  to  its  purpose  trans- 
cends the  relative  goals  of  any  particular  society. 

The  second  position  was  culled  from  the  ideas  expressed  by  Bacon,  Huxley, 
Flexner,  Jaspers,  Ortega  de  Gasset,  Ashby,  Kerr  and  Heyns.  These  authors  con- 
tend that  knowledge  has  both  cosmopolitan  and  eclectic  value  and  purposes. 

That  is  to  say,  knowledge  is  an  end  in  itself  but  also  has  instrumental  value. 
While  the  university  is  detached  it  has  a well-developed  social  conscience. 

Thus  while  the  search  for  knowledge  is  the  guiding  force,  scholars  in  the  un- 
iversity also  help  to  clarify  what  the  real  needs  and  problems  of  society  are 
and  suggest  changes  for  improving  it. 

This  position  also  extends  the  instrumental  uses  of  the  university  into 
practical  form  by  assi^ing  to  the  university  the  task  of  educating  and  train- 
ing professionals.  When  graduated,  these  individuals  will  go  out  into  society 
and  apply  to  the  solution  of  its  problems  the  knowledge  and  analytical  tools 
learned  in  the  university. 

The  third  position  is  drawn  from  the  writings  of  Perkins,  Taylor,  Good- 
man,  parts  of  Galbraith  and  various  cohorts  of  the  new  left.  These  observers 
bold  that  knowledge  has  both  intrinsic  and  instrumental  value  but  its  primary 
worth  comes  from  the  latter.  In  this  view,  the  university  is  an  institution 
without  walls.  The  scholar  is  committed  to  the  investigation  of  social  prob- 
lems as  they  relate  to  his  field  of  competency  or  vice  versa.  His  emphasis 
is  on  service  hence  he  works  directly  with  public  or  private  groups  in  the 

society  who  need  expert  assistance.  The  essence  of  this  approach  is  that 
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the  scholar  and  the  intellectual  community  should  realize  and  assume  the  po- 
litical, ethical  and  public  responsibilities  which  follow  from  their  educated 
Intelligence  or  superior  knowledgeability.  The  university  is  not  the  detached 
critic,  or  society’s  bad  conscience:  it  is  a partner  in  the  affairs  of  the 

world.  Hence  the  instrumental  value  of  knowledge  is  relative  to  the  current 
trends  or  policies  determined  by  ptirticular  groups  within  society. 

The  writer  acknowledges  that  it  would  be  possible  to  combine  isolated 
aspects  of  these  three  positions  and  create  new  alternatives.  Nevertheless 
with  respect  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  these  three  positions  are 
basic  to  any  discussion  on  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  university.  They 
are  either  implicitly  or  explicitly  assumed,  accepted  or  negated  by  those  who 
assess  the  university  as  a purposive  institution,  and  it  seemed  appropriate 
to  use  them  as  the  basis  for  the  assessment  attempted  in  this  part  of  this 
study.  In  order  to  allow  provision  for  new  viewpoints  however,  respondents 
were  invited  to  write  their  own  statements  if  they  were  unable  to  accept  any 
of  the  positions  given. 

The  statement  to  which  the  graduate  faculties  in  twelve  disciplines  in 
the  ten  institutions  were  asked  to  respond  follows: 

I.  From  an  analysis  of  the  history  of  thought  about  the  nature  of 
the  university,  three  positions  seem  to  emerge.  We  have  attempted  to 
cull  the  essence  of  these  positions  in  the  following  statements.  Will 
you  please  indicate  which  statement  comes  closest  to  your  own  view  of 
the  university?  If  you  cannot  accept  any  of  these  positions,  please 
submit  your  own. 

1.  Knowledge  is  its  own  reward.  The  advancement,  preservation  and 
dissemination  of  knowledge  are  valued  ends  in  themselves.  Although 
the  university  is  detached  from  society,  its  activities  lead  to 
gradual  social  improvement. 

2.  Knowledge  has  both  intrinsic  and  instrumental  values.  Hence, 

the  goals  of  the  university  ought  to  be  twofold:  to  seek  knowledge 

basic  to  the  concerns  of  mankind;  and  to  provide  education  in  intellec- 
tual analysis  for  those  who  will  bring  about  social  improvement. 
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3.  Knowledge  has  intrinsic  value,  but  its  primary  value  is  derived 
from  its  instrumental  uses.  The  university  ought  to  be  directly 
involved  in  defining  and  serving  social  needs. 

The  position  which  comes  closest  to  my  own  view  is: 

1- 2.  3.  

4.  My  own  position  differs  from  all  three  and  is  as  follows: 

POSITIONS  HELD  BY  THE  GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Among  the  1,374  faculty  members  who  checked  the  statement  which  came 
closest  to  their  own  view  of  the  university,  approximately  l4  per  cent 
selected  position  #1  which  holds  that  the  university  should  be  detached  from 
society  and  interested  primarily  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  knowledge.  Eighty 
one  per  cent  selected  position  ^ which  assigns  a dual  role  to  the  university 
i.e.jthe  dissemination  and  promotion  of  knowledge,  and  the  education  of  in- 
dividuals who  will  go  into  society  and  use  that  knowledge  to  bring  about  im- 
provements in  the  social  order.  Slightly  less  than  5 percent  aligned 
themselves  with  position  #3  in  which  the  university  is  perceived  as  primarily 
concerned  with  the  instrumental  value  of  knowledge  and  directly  involved  in 
defining  and  serving  societal  needs.  Ninety- five  respondents  submitted  their 
own  statements,  and  ninety-four  left  this  item  blank  in  their  response  to 

the  questionnaire. 

\ 

There  were  only  slight  differences  in  the  percentage  of  faculty  re- 
spondents in  privately  controlled  universities  (l6,2  per  cent)  and  in  pub- 
licly controlled  universities  (12.6  per  cent)  who  accepted  the  ctetached 
university  role  described  by  Newman.  And  only  slightly  fewer  respondents 
in  private  universities  (2,6  per  cent)  compared  with  those  in  public  univer- 
sities (5.8  per  cent)  subscribed  to  the  view  that  the  university  should  be 
directly  involved  in  defining  and  serving  social  needs. 
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It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  one  private  institution  which  was 
the  site  of  an  explosive  student- community  protest  shortly  after  these  re- 
sponses were  registered,  not  one  faculty  member  gave  unqualified  acceptance 
of  the  role  of  the  university  as  a direct  adjunct  in  the  solution  of  social 
problems.  Also  noted  was  the  fact  that  the  public  university  whose  respon- 
dents subscribed  in  largest  numbers  to  the  role  of  the  university  as  a 
socially  involved  organization  has  had  no  widely  publicized  student- faculty 
protest  incidents.  In  a third  (public)  institution  which  has  been  in  the 
eye  of  practically  every  student- community  hurricane,  the  responses  of  the 
faculty  on  the  three  positions  deviate  very  slightly  from  the  averages  ob- 
tained in  other  institutions. 

DEPARTMEMTAL  DIFFERENCES  IN  POSITIONS  HELD 

Nhen  departmental  responses  were  analyzed  sej>arately  it  was  found  that 
more  of  the  faculties  in  French,  English  and  history  than  in  other  fields 
were  inclined  to  accept  jKDsition  ^1  (20  per  cent)  and  more  respondents  in 

economics  and  sociology  were  inclined  to  reject  the  withdrawn  x>osture  which 
this  position  in^lies. 

Although  re^ondents  in  all  fields  voted  heavily  in  favor  of  position 
#2,  which  prescribes  a dual  function  to  the  university,  there  appeared  to  be 
more  unanimity  of  agreement  among  psychologists,  sociologists,  biochemists 
and  chemists  than  among  faculty  in  other  fields.  Conversely,  respondents  in 
economics  appear  less  cohesive  in  their  perception  of  the  university’s  role 
than  respondents  in  other  areas.  Ten  per  cent  of  economists  accepted  posi- 
tion #1,  77  per  cent  subscribed  to  position  ^2  and  13  per  cent  endorsed 
position  #3. 

Respondents  in  the  department  of  French  unanimously  rejected  the  no- 
tion of  the  university  as  definer  or  server  of  social  needs  as  did  99  per 
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cent  of  the  chemists  and  9®  per  cent  of  the  philos ethers.  Supporters  of 
this  activist  position  were  more  frequently  found  in  economics  (13  per  cent) 
and  in  sociology  (lO  per  cent). 

Among  the  I89  who  did  not  check  one  of  the  three  positions,  ninety- five 
wrote  their  own  statements,  two  said  that  their  view  represented  a composite 
of  positions  #1  and  #2  and  three  said  that  their  position  included  elements  of 
#2  and  #3.  The  remainder  did  not  respond  to  this  item  In  the  questionnaire. 

INDIVIDUAL  FACULTY  STATiMENTS  ON  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Among  the  ninety-five  faculty  respondents  who  composed  their  own  posi- 
tion statements  on  the  role  of  the  university,  approximately  one  third  indi- 
cated that  they  found  it  counterproductive  to  define  such  an  institution  with- 
out  incorporating  the  substance  of  all  three  of  the  given  viewpoints.  Admit- 
ting their  inability  to  divorce  the  "ideal”  from  the  "real"  role  of  the  uni- 
versity or  to  distinguish  between  the  "real  world"  and  the  "universilgr  world,” 
these  respondents  cited  the  widespread  diversification  in  contemporary  life 
and  education  as  evidence  to  support  their  contention  that  universities  should, 
simultaneously,  assume  multiple  roles  and  support  a faculty  that  is  represent- 
ative of  each  and  all  viewpoints.  According  to  those  who  composed  their  own 
statements,  a ^ facto  approach  to  definition  acknowledges  the  growing  prag- 
matism and  consequent  pluralism  in  the  modem  university.  They  argue  that 
because  the  university  places  high  value  on  openness,  precise  definitions 
do  not  come  easily  and  some  polarization  is  inevitable.  For  example,  in 
those  few  remaining  enclaves  where  knowledge  is  valued  for  its  own  sake,  the 
charge  is  often  made  that  in  catering  to  new  demands  the  university  becomes 
a veritable  servi.ee  station.  Conversely,  those  who  subscribe  to  the  theory 
that  the  university  should  manifest  a social  consciousness  claim  that  the 
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detached  university  is  anachronistic.  For  some  of  the  latter,  if  the  "times 
are  out  of  joint"  it  is  largely  because  the  university  is  out  of  step. 

Others  see  no  teleological  relationship  between  the  two. 

POSITION  STATEMENTS  CONTRIBUTED  BY  HUMANISTS 

Half  of  the  twenty  faculty  members  in  the  humanities  who  contributed 
their  own  position  statements  were  reluctant  to  accept  unequivocally  the  con- 
cept of  "social  improvement"  as  an  expressed  goca  for  the  university.  Rather, 
they  subscribed  to  the  idea  that  ^en  a university  endeavors  to  instill  an 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  past  it  also  serves  as  a critic  of  what 
is,  and  as  an  advocate  of  what  mi^t  be.  F&culty  members  in  departments  of 
English  tended  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  as  an  institution  of  Western  cul- 
ture the  major  contribution  of  the  university  is  to  encourage  a style  of  Ufe 
which  puts  a high  value  on  knowledge,  truth,  creativity  and  sensitivity.  They 
consider  these  values  conducive  to  all  social  developnent.  When  it  draws 
society  into  meaningful  contact  with  a humanist  tradition,  respondents  in  the 
humanities  believe  that  the  university  plays  its  most  constructive  and  posi- 
tive social  role.  However,  most  of  the  commentators  stressed  the  in^oovement 
of  self  or  of  the  individual  as  a prior  condition  to  social  improvement  or  to 
public  virtue.  Thus,  they  believed  that  the  primary  enphasis  in  the  university 
should  be  on  individual  development. 

Some  philosophy  professors  were  less  sanguine  about  the  university  ef~ 

fectiveness  in  liberating  man  from  "racism  or  mindless  anti-communism"  or 

in  engaging  him  in  crusades  to  "free  the  world."  Others  saw  the  university 

as  serving  a socially  pragmatic  function  somewhat  in  the  tradition  of  a 

grand-scale  WPA  project.  According  to  one  commentator: 

The  university  provides  an  occupation,  with  reasonable  working 
conditions  and  fringe  benefits  for  individuals  with  varying 
talents  and  multifarious  interests.  It  provides  research  and 
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vocational  benefits  to  the  state  and  business  connnunity  . . . 
Finally,  it  relieves  the  unemployment  problem  and  allows  a "de 
classe"  atmosphere  for  middle  class  students.  . . 

Less  cynically, perhaps,  several  respondents  defined  the  role  of  the  uni 
versity  in  Utopian  terms  rather  than  in  terms  which  mirrored  present  reality. 
Some  defined  its  main  purpose  as  contributing  to  happiness  whereas  others  be- 
lieve that  the  university's  reason  for  existence  is  its  promotion  of  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  understanding  among  faculty  and  students  as  they  cure 
related  to  the  whole  world. 


POSITION  STATEMENTS  CONTRIBUTE!)  BY  SOCIAL  SCIENTISTS 

The  burden  of  the  objections  voiced  by  the  social  scientists  who  could 
not  give  unqualified  acceptance  to  any  of  the  positions  offered  in  the  ques- 
tionnaire, tended  to  center  on  the  fact  that  the  statements  "lacked  static." 
According  to  the  economists,  historians  and  sociologists,  who  composed  their 
own  position  statements,  the  nature  of  the  university  resides  in  the  composite 

canacity  of  its  faculty  €md  students  to  beccmie  better  teachers  of  themselves. 

\ 

Although  they  acknowledge  its  intrinsic  value,  socicJ.  scientists  as  a group 
tend  to  place  primary  value  and  dependence  upon  the  instrumental  value  of  knowledge. 
Some  Luggested  that  the  best  means  through  which  such  values  arise  is  for  in- 
dividuals to  pursue  their  partic’olar  interests  and  for  universities  to  pre- 
serve, advance  and  disseminate  knowledge  as  if  knowledge  were  a pure  virtue 
in  itself.  In  this  context  the  university  serves  as  a haven  removed  from  the 
pressures  of  society  in  which  innovation  and  daring  can  be  pursued  in  the 
interests  of  the  needs  of  that  society.  Thus,  as  he  analyzes  ideas  and  ex- 
amines the  evidence  on  which  humanistic  values  are  predicated,  the  individued. 
is  enabled  to  Judge  whether  to  accept,  reject  or  attenpt  to  inprove  current 
situational  arrangements  in  society.  To  the  sociologists  who  spelled  out 
their  positions,  ideas  and  action  are  "the  stuff  of  universities."  While 
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they  contended  that  the  university  should  be  responsive  to  those,  who,  through 
direct  action  seek  a more  Just  and  humane  society,  it  should  be  detached  from 
other  groups  or  organizations  in  society  — especially  from  governmental, 
political  and  business  entities. 

Economists  in  the  sample  had  some  difficulties  in  accepting  the  concept 
of  "social  improvement"  in  qualitative  or  abstract  terms.  In  the  opinion  of 
one  comL<’^ntator: 

.. .academia* s minority  status  (number-wise)  necessitates  that  it  work 
within  the  context  of  society* s needs  without  seeking  to  define  them. 

Another  wha  found  the  concept  of  "social  improvement"  too  broad  suggested: 

The  function  of  the  university  is  to  teach  its  students  what  they  (or 
their  families)  want  to  learn  . . . 

Seme  historians  impjled  that  however  long  the  time  lag  or  impractical 
the  demonstration,  the  latent  instrumentability  in  intrinsic  knowledge  Justi- 
fied its  emphasis  by  the  \iniversity.  Observing  that  they  find  no  theoretical 
distinction  between  the  value  of  these  two  forms  — since,  in  their  Judgment, 

all  knowledge  is  double-edged,  i.e.,  its  own  reward  or  punishment,  instru- 
mental for  good  or  ill  ~ most  historians  tended  to  see  the  primary  role  of  the 
university  as  a developer  of  critical  intelligence  and  of  moral  concern  for 
human  welfare.  Thus,  according  to  these  respondents,  by  merely  teaching 
students  how  to  think,  the  university  fulfills  a service  to  the  individual 
and  to  society. 

The  Statements  of  Physical  Scientists 

The  twenty -six  chemists,  mathematicians  and  physicists  who  contributed 
their  own  statements  about  the  role  of  the  university  were  in  general  agree- 
ment that  universities  are  legitimated  principally  by  their  intellectual  or 
ideational  activity.  Thus,  for  the  scientist,  the  paramount  role  of  the  uni- 
versity is  "to  provide  the  scholar  with  the  means  by  which  he  can  satisfy  his 
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curiosity  or  his  desire  to  know."  Intrinsic  knowledge  is  enough.  However, 
about  half  of  the  writers  agreed,  inferentially,  that  while  the  scientist 
per  se  does  not  ordinarily  intellectualize  about  the  social  consequences  of 
his  research,  this  is  a defensible  matter  for  study  by  other  segments  of  the 
university.  For  example,  approximately  one  third  of  the  writers  implied  that 
it  was  up  to  the  social  scientist  "to  prove  their  relevance  by  explicitly 
dealing  with  social  problems  and  by  interacting  with  communities  in  which 
such  problems  exist."  Most  of  the  remainder  did  not  comment  specifically  on 
the  role  of  the  physical  scientist  but,  instead,  negated  the  social  sciences 
^ too  immature  in  their  development  or  understanding  of  social  organization 
to  be  able  to  contribute  workable  solutions. 

In  the  opinion  of  one  mathematician: 

The  social  sciences  are  just  one  step  beyond  mythology.  Their 
ideologies  are  substitutes  for  the  religion  of  earlier  eras. 

If  we  tie  the  university  to  them  it  would  be  like  returning  to 
the  Middle  Ages  or  worse. 

Another  stated: 

We  don't  understand  the  human  brain  as  8ui  organism  ...  we 
know  even  less  about  social  organisms  . . . 

Still  others  were  apprehensive  lest  in  responding  to  social  issues  the  uni- 
versity might  lose  its  essential  nature  or  destroy  its  role  as  an  institu- 
tion devoted  to  learning.  One  respondent  hypothesized  that,  given  the  cur- 
rent social  pressures: 

...  it  might  become  necessary  to  abandon  universities  to  in- 
eluctable forces  which  crowd  them  with  mediocre  students  who 
need  a trade  school  rather  than  a university.  In  this  event, 
serious  scholars  will  move  to  more  selective  institutions  like 
the  Institute  of  Advanced  Studies  or  le  College  de  France. 

Judging  by  the  tenor  of  their  statements  most  natural  scientists  per- 
ceive themselves  in  a singular  role  in  the  university,  i.e. ,intel] actualizing 
about  nature,  but  they  tolerate  a dual  role  for  all  others  who  intellectualize 
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about  their  respective  disciplines  and  modify  or  apply  for  use  the  knowledge 
that  science  has  produced. 

Some  dismiss  or  exculpate  the  "pure  scientist"  from  responsibility  or 

involvement  in  the  social  consequences  of  his  work  by  describing  him  as  too 

socially  or  politically  naive  to  be  responsible.  The  following  quotes  are 

illustrative  of  this  viewpoint. 

The  true  scientist  has  a curiosity  about  nature  and  designs 
experiments  on  the  basis  of  controlled  quantitative  methods  to 
find  answers.  When  he  has  established  these  facts  he  tries 
to  generalize  and  extend  them  ...  He  then  imparts  them  to 
others,  students  or  fellow  scientists  . . . and  these  develop- 
ments become  common  knor -ledge  . . . 

Among  those  who  learn  the  new  facts  are  more  practical  minded 
men,  engineers,  inventors  or  whatever  you  wish  to  call  them, 
who  apply  these  discoveries  to  practical  ends  — to  prevent 
disease,  cure  the  ill,  facilitate  transportation,  agricul- 
ture, etc.  The  result  of  such  advances  alter  our  social  struc- 
ture and  our  economic  life  . . . they  produce  a healthier, 
happier  people.  They  also  produce  lethal  weapons,  crowded 
urban  conditions,  industrial  revolutions.  The  scientist  is 
to  blame.  All  nature  appears  by  chance  to  produce  evil 
with  the  good  . . . 

Because  a scientist  is  proficient  in  experimental  or  theore- 
tical work  — especially  if  he  is  a good  scientist  — he  is 
generally  not  competent  in  matters  of  politics  and  economics. 

He,  with  few  exceptions,  reads  no  history.  There  have  been 
few  broadly  trained  scientists  — generally  the  scientist 
is  too  narrow,  too  idealistic  and  too  naive  to  add  to  or 
be  responsible  for  social  or  economic  reform.  He  had  best 
stick  to  his  science  and  teaching  in  which  he  is  con^^tent  . . . 

Respondents  in  the  physical  sciences  perceive  the  university  variously 
as  a site  where  knowledge  is  e:q>lored,  a forum  for  the  open  discussion  of 
ideas,  an  institution  for  maintaining  the  intelligensia,  detached  from  but  not 
insensitive  to  society  and  its  problems,  independent  of  x>olitics  and  non-sub- 
serviant  to  governmental  approval.  Using  personal  attributes  as  descriptive 
they  depict  the  university  as  a custodian,  teacher  and  discoverer.  Its  evo- 
cative function  is  to  broaden  the  base  of  intellectual  analysis  of  the  world 
around  man  but  it  is  noh  necessarily  a purposive  instrument  of  social  change. 
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None  of  the  physical  scientists  who  wrote  their  own  statements  associated 
themselves  with  the  view  that  the  university  should  he  directly  involved  in 
defining  or  serving  social  needs.  Rather  they  tended  to  favor  a "fall-out” 
concept.  They  believe  that  the  dynamics  created  by  the  scholars'  quest  for 
knowledge  and  the  students*  drive  for  self-fulfillment  would,  if  facilitated 
by  freedom  of  interaction,  balance  the  intrinsic  and  instrumental  qualities 
of  knowledge  and  stimulate  responses  appropriate  to  the  intellectual  and 
social  climate. 

In  this  somewhat  romanticized  view,  the  physical  science  respondents 
believed  that  a multidisciplinary  synthesis  would  occur  and  a "naturally” 
balanced  institution  would  develop. 

The  Statements  of  Biological  Scientists 

In  contrast  to  the  physical  scientists,  the  twenty-one  biological  scien- 
tists who  foxmul&ted  their  own  position  statanents  on  the  nature  of  the  uni- 
versity tended  to  view  that  institution  as  basically  responsive  to  social  needs 
but  also  accommodative  to  pluralism.  None  in  this  group  of  respondents  saw  the 
university  as  singularly  detaciied  from  society  although  as  psychologists,  phy- 
siologists and  biochemists  they  tended  to  couch  their  definitions  in  terms 
that  were  operant  to  human  rather  than  societal  needs.  For  example,  a biochem- 
ist wrote: 

The  university  ou^t  to  be  substantially  concerned  with  learning  how 
to  teach  men  to  love  one  cmother  cuid  with  disseminating  such  know- 
ledge to  society  at  large. . . . 

Another  said: 

I would  have  accepted  position  #3  had  you  substituted  human  for  social. 
Still  another  said: 

The  overriding  problems  of  our  society  are  human  not  technological. . . 
while  not  neglecting  technology  €md  its  supporting  sciences,  the 
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university  will  have  its  greatest  relevance  if  it  is  mainly 
concerned  with  human  questions. 

In  general,  most  of  the  biological  scientists  wrote  definitions  which 
connote  the  idea  of  a university  as  a "total  environment"  which  %reeds  intel- 
lectual gad-flies  who  are  aware  of  the  cultural  and  technical  histories  of  the 
ideas  or  issues  they  criticize,"  supports  those  who  can  pursue  their  studies 
without  'Vorrying  about  instrumental  pay-offs"  and  also  operates,  in  part,  as 
a "social  service  station." 

Although  none  of  the  biological  scientists  subscribed  to  a non-ihvolve- 
ment  role  for  the  \iniversity  some  inserted  a warning  about  relating  the  fac- 
ulty indiscriminately  to  social  action.  One  commented! 

. . . faculty  members  in  my  field  (psychology ) tend  to  ccmibine  high  in- 
telligence with  emotional  immaturity. . .they  should  not  direct  pro- 
grams of  social  action. . . . 

And  one  physiologist  made  a general  disclaimer  of  responsibility  by  stating: 

I don't  know  anything  about  "right."  All  I know  is  what  happens. 

I also  don't  know  whether  change  is  improvement.  All  flows,  nothing 
remains. 

Demonstrably,  at  least  for  the  faculty  represented  in  this  study,  the 
university  in  the  modern  world  is  a many  splendored  thing. 
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IV.  FACULTY  PERCEPTION  OF 

THE  UNIVERSITY  AS  A SOCIETAL  RESOURCE  AND  SOCIAL  CRITIC 

The  history  of  Americaji  higher  education  is  dotted  with  cases  in  which 
universities  were  in  conflict  with  the  culture  in  which  they  existed.  How- 
ever, with  only  a few  exceptions,  these  encounters  were  locally  contained. 

Hence, they  made  little  impact  on  the  system  as  a whole.  Prior  to  19^0, 
university  professors  were  primarily  concerned  with  transmitting,  preserving 
and  reflecting  on  known  knowledge  and  were  rarely  in  a position  to  affect 
public  policy.  With  the  advent  of  World  War  II,  the  federal  government 
called  upon  universities  for  the  educated  talent  needed  in  the  interests  of 
national  defense.  Scholars  were  asked  to  put  aside  their  own  research  in- 
terests to  devote  themselves  to  the  research  needs  of  the  nation  for  new 
science  and  technologies.  The  locus  of  the  professor’s  primary  effort  was 
moved  from  the  classroom  to  the  research  laboratory  or  to  some  external 
purpose.  The  life  style  of  the  professor  — particularly  in  the 
sciences  — began  to  undergo  dramatic  changes. 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  it  had  become  obvious  that  leadership  in  scientific 
advancement  was  imperative  if  America  was  to  survive.  Faced  with  the  need 
for  new  pools  of  knowledge  and  the  rapid  conversion  of  that  knowledge  into 
useful  services,  government  leaders  were  reluctant  to  see  university  researchers 
return  to  their  former  detached  stance.  New  impetus  was  given  to  both 
fundamental  and  applied  research  in  areas  of  overriding  need,  such  as  food, 
health  and  public  welfare, as  new  programs  were  developed  to  promote  re- 
search to  alleviate  those  needs.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  federally  supr 
ported  university  research  was  here  to  stay.  Convinced',  of  the  idea  that 
"human  want  is  obsolete"  more  and  more  \iniversity  professors  became  inter- 
ested in  developing  the  knowledge  and  technology  to  render  it  so. 
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The  intellectual  ferment  generated  by  the  vast  subsidies  that  began  to 
pour  into  universities  was  unparalleled  in  educational  history.  Virtually 
overnight  research  became  a giant  on  the  campus  and  the  quiet  pace  of  in- 
struction and  scholarship  gave  way  to  the  immediacy  of  the  many  new  research 
goals.  The  intimate  atmosphere  of  the  campus  was  lost  as  major  campuses 
went  into  the  research  "business."  The  Russian  preemption  of  leadership  in 
outer  space  aroused  a national  sense  of  urgency  to  keep  ahead  or  to  excel. 
Technological  developments  in  mass  communication  provided  the  media  through 
which  this  interest  was  sustained  and  promoted.  The  scientific  competence  of 
a people  became  a symbol  of  its  political  effectiveness.  The  race  for 
intellectual  superiority  was  on.  The  multiversity  began  to  take  form.  The 
august  Educational  Policy  Committee  of  the  University  of  California  (i960) 
could  declare: 

The  notion  of  absolute  freedom  in  research  is  an  academic 
myth;  the  direction  of  research  is  always  influenced  by  the 
social  and  scientific  climate  of  a period,  even  though  such 
influences  may  be  unperceived  by  the  individual  investigator/^* 

As  university  research  became  a commodity  sought  after  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment — and  later  by  business  and  industry  — the  professor  and  his  graduate  stu 
dents  became  political  and  economic  entities  both  on  and  off  campus.  And  as 
financial  support  of  university  research  by  the  federal  government  became 
firmly  established  as  a stable  item  in  the  operation  of  American  universities, 
the  nature,  instructional  capacity,  administrative  machinery  and  internal 
relationships  of  higher  education  were  drastically  changed.  The  seeds  of  the 
present  distrust  of  the  university  were  planted  as  the  university  faculties 
divided  into  separate  cultures  and  subcultures. 

Many  responsible  persons  who  are  interested  in  protecting  the  autonomous 
character  of  educational  institutions  have  voiced  concern  over  the  inherent 
^ dangers  that  are  present  when  8.  university  must  depend  upon  external  funding 
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for  one  of  its  primary  functions.  Of  all  the  problems  initiated  by  external 
support  none  appear  more  foreboding  of  serious  consequences  than  those  as- 
sociated with  the  nature,  direction  and  control  of  the  university's  research 
program.  Because  the  strategy  of  some  federal  funding  agencies  was  to  at- 
tempt to  deal  directly  with  the  researcher,  universities  were  sometimes 
caught  in  the  position  of  being  facilitators  of  sponsored  research  rather 
than  decision-makers  on  their  own  research  activities.  Criticism  of  univer- 
sity involvement  in  sponsored  research  has  recently  mounted.  In  a few  cases 
it  has  become  openly  hostile. 

Aligned  along  one  dimension  of  the  argument  against  federally  funded 
university  research  are  those  who  believe  that  when  the  government  does 
something  for  a university  it  does  something  ^ a university,  i.e.,  it  uses  it 
or  manipulates  it  to  serve  political  purposes,  upsets  the  instructional- 
research  balance  or  enhances  the  work  of  one  field  at  the  expense  of  others. 
Aligned  on  another  dimension  are  those  who  believe  that  when  the  government 
does  something  for  the  university  it  does  something  against  the  university, 
i.e.,  takes  away  its  autonomy  or  its  freedom  to  direct  itself.  These  debaters 
confront  still  another  group  who  believe  that  when  the  government  does 
something  ^ the  university  it  does,  indeed,  do  something  for  it,  i.e., stim- 
ulates scholarship,  expands  resources,  supports  graduate  study  or  enables 
new  frontiers  of  knowledge  to  be  explored. 

It  is  natural  and  important  that  the  argument  on  this  issue  should  be 
debated  within  the  university  where  it  is  particularly  germane.  Informed 
persons  observe  that  if  it  is  not  raised  there  as  an  ontological  question  the 
university  may  one  day  find  that  its  reason  for  existence,  i.e., the  search  for 
truth,  will  have  been  lost  and  instead  of  functioning  as  an  independent  fourth 
branch  of  the  government  it  will  have  become  merely  its  right  or  left  arm. 
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Internal  and  external  tensions  surrounding  this  issue  have  recently 
increased.  Some  public  officials  have  openly  rebuked  professors  who  ques- 
tioned the  strings  %diich  federal  agencies  attach  to  their  research  sub- 
ventions. For  example 9 in  an  informal  discussion,  a science  advisor  to 
former  President  Johnson's  Science  Committee  recently  chastized  the  academic- 
scientific  communily  for  insisting  upon  its  purily  and  reftising  to  communicate 

with  the  public  to  justify  its  actions.  He  charged  that  while  the  public  sees 

/ 

the  universily  as  an  institution  which  consumes  one-fourth  of  the  nation's 
disposable  income,  the  academic-scientific  conmunity  prefers  to  believe  that 
its  virtues  are  so  self  evident  that  a right-minded  sociely  must  necessarily 
support  it  on  the  universily's  terms. 

A question  underlying  this  debate  is  whether  or  not  universities  should 
be  involved  at  all  in  so-called  mission  oriented  research.  Because  it 
touches  areais  of  interest  to  this  study  the  question  was  pursued  as  an  aspect 
of  the  investigation.  It  has  deep  relevance  to  graduate  students  who  have 

f 

recently  brought  the  debate  out  in  the  open. 

tCESSION  OBIHiTED  RESEARCH  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  historical  cintecedents  of  present  day  emphasis  on  mission  oriented 

research  are  found  in  the  Morrell  Act  of  1872  which  legitimated  government 
supported  institutes  for  research  on  university  campuses.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  land  grant  universities,  mission  oriented  research  was  initiated  and 
conducted  in  experiment  stations  that  were  eiq^ressly  organized  to  produce  know- 
ledge of  direct  benefit  to  agriculture.  Other  disciplines  began  to  serve  their 
particular  clientele  in  field  service  centers,  clinics  or  research  bureaus. 

Because  the  concept  of  mission  oriented  research  has  overtones  of  out- 
side direction  or  of  'l)uying  a researcher"  to  whom  a specific  project  is  then 
assigned,  many  scholars  feel  that  individual  freedom  and  creativity  aure 
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sacrificed  when  research  involves  a contract  rather  than  an  outright  grant. 

On  another  dimension,  some  scholars  lack  Interest  in  mission  oriented  re- 
search because  it  often  focuses  on  the  application  of  knowledge  rather  than 
on  basic  discovery.  Added  to  this  is  the  charge  that  the  "product"  obtained 
too  often  serves  the  interests  of  economic  groups  rather  than  that  of  the 
general  public.  The  present  controversy  over  DDT  offers  a prime  exanqple. 

MISSION  ORIOTTED  RESEARCH  IN  THE  NATIONAL  MERGMCIES 

In  times  of  national  emergency,  universities  usually  expand  their  poli- 
cies or  call  reserve  policies  into  use  to  legitimate  their  participation  in 
research  that  has  questionable  educational  gains.  For  exaoq>le,  during  World 
War  II  institutions  justified  their  involvement  in  the  Manhattan  Project  and 
in  other  war  related  activities,  on  the  premise  that  these  were  undertakings 
pursued  in  the  interest  of  national  defense.  Since  the  cessation  of  that  war, 
the  implied  threat  of  a cold  war  and  the  realities  of  the  Korean  and  Vietnamese 

I 

wars  have  kept  the  conscience  of  the  university  researcher,  if  not  at  ease,  at 
least  reasonably  convinced  that  his  research  was  vital  to  national  security. 
Recently  however,  a growing  revulsion  against  war  as  an  instrument  for  the 
resolution  of  conflict  and  a pervasive  malaise  about  wars  of  intervention  in 
particular  have  made  university  researchers  less  willing  to  participate  in 
federally  funded  projects.  Seme  claim  that  ly  accepting  federal  funding  for 
research  in  the  physical  sciences  — idiich  has  produced  knowledge  that  has 
been  used  in  the  instrumentation  and  implementation  of  war  — universities 
are  implicated  in  the  perpetuation  of  war.  Rather  than  using  its  wide  re- 
sources of  reason  and  trained  intelligence  to  inqprove  the  quality  of  life  and 
thou^t  and  to  proportionately  support  disciplines  which  are  committed  to 
understanding  and  reconciling  differences  among  men,  the  critics  charge  that  the 
effectiveness  and  essentieJ.  mission  of  the  university  have  been  violated. 

o 
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The  Intensity  of  the  discussion  pertaining  to  so-called  mission  oriented 
research  may  he  assessed  in  the  wide  range  of  opinion  that  obtains  among  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  university  officers  and  university  researchers.  Some  con- 
tend that  the  university  bites  the  hand  that  feeds  it  when  it  disdains  mission 
research.  Others  accuse  it  of  an  essential  disloyalty.  Students  in  increas- 
ing numbers  contend  that  universities  abrogate  their  own  mission  when  they 
become  involved  in  the  mission  of  the  Defense  Department  or  in  such  operations 
as  the  ill-fated  Camelot  Project  which  aroused  international  controversy  when 
it  was  learned  that  the  goal  of  the  project  was  to  study  the  potential  for 
internal  conflict  in  Chile  and  other  nations.  Recent  disclosures  of  other 
kinds  of  alleged  international  probing,  such  as  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency's  financing  of  the  National  Student  Association  delegates  to  the  In- 
ternational Youth  Conferences, which  involved  a report  on  the  action,  and 
various  other  CIA-supported  activities  under  university  aegis,  rocked  the 
aciuiemic  community  and  aroused  suspicion  of  those  bearing  gifts. 

The  element  of  foreign  policy  intrigue  which  was  raised  by  these  dis- 
closures not  only  harmed  particular  institutions  but  also  introduced  a dis- 
trust among  the  international  ccsnmunity  of  scholars.  Likewise,  such  associa- 
tions eiqtose  the  university  to  the  suspicion  that,  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses, it  acts  in  these  cases  as  a front  for  the  government.  Two  institutions, 
George  Washington  Iftiiversity  and  American  Ikiiversity,  recently  announced 
their  withdrawal  from  federally  sponsored  resecirch  and  the  curtailment  of 
Centers  because,  as  Professor  Fritschler  of  American  University  observed: 

The  notion  that  research  closely  identified  with  a military 
mission  should  not  be  done  on  campus,  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come  /Cobum,  1969,  p.  104^. 

Turbulence  created  on  the  domestic  front  by  various  forms  of  social  and 
politlc€d.  protest  often  motivates  the  federal  government  to  send  out  emergency 
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distress  signals  to  universities  in  an  effort  to  tap  their  resources  of  trained 
intelligence  and  information.  Faculty  respondents  in  this  study  observed  that 
inducements  are  currently  being  offered  to  educational  institutions  to  have 
their  social  science  and  humanities  departments  undertake  activities  that 
will  create  order  in  society,  restore  confidence  in  the  government  and  reduce 
' T remove  the  causes  of  discontent  among  the  alienated,  depressed,  disaffili- 
ated and  disadvantaged  groups  in  the  country.  Even  though  this  activity  does 
not  contain  the  stigmata  of  war  related  research,  or  of  meddling  in  the  affairs 
of  other  nations,  not  all  faculty  are  in  agreement  that  research  of  this 
nature  properly  belongs  in  the  university. 

Seme  are  concerned  lest  by  becoming  counselors  to  government  agencies 
or  to  politician:::,  humsuiists  and  social  scientists  "will  be  e3q>loited  for 
their  articulateness  and  become  little  more  than  make-up  men  tidying  some 
public  figure's  image  or  program  for  public  action." 

FACUl/FY  OFINION  ON  MISSION  OBIUTFED  KESEARCH 

When  the  greuluate  faculty  in  the  ten  institutions  in  the  sample  were 
asked  whether  they  agreed  or  disagreed  with  the  idea  that  in  periods  of  great 
social  change  universities  should  give  high  priority  to  research  that  might 
contribute  to  the  orderly  process  of  societal  change,  3.9  cent  agreed  and 
the  'remainder  disagreed.  Yet  when  the  same  respondents  were  asked  whether 
universities  as  institutions  should  assume  a larger,  more  important  role  than 
they  currently  do  in  setting  the  goals  and  programs  in  society,  5^  per  cent  said 
that  they  should  and  46  per  cent  replied  that  they  should  not. 

The  inference  that  universities  should  be  pace  setters  for  ideas  rather 
than  implementers  of  ideas  as  implied  by  these  statistics  was  supported  in 
the  free  commentary  which  the  faculty  appended  to  their  responses.  Most  of 
those  who  added  comments  to  qualify  their  position  were  in  favor  of  a 
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balanced  emphasis  in  the  research  effort  but  they  were  unwilling  to  accept 
the  proposition  that  priority  should  be  given  to  mission  oriented  research. 
Some  argued  that  "missions  of  the  moment  are  often  trivial,"  whereas  it  is 
imperative  that  educational  institutions  maintain  a long  range  perspective. 
Others  were  concerned  lest  the  policy  be  used  to  institutionalize  response 
to  temporary  trends. 

A basic  objection  of  those  who  qualified  their  disagreement  was  the  nega- 
tive effect  such  a priority  might  have  on  the  right  of  the  reseeircher  to 
decide  for  himself  where  his  research  effort  should  be  directed.  Vfliile  some 
agreed  that  reseeurch  support  cannot  be  entirely  random  and  privatist,  they 
were  reluctant  to  see  universities  give  mission  research  priority  lest  it  de** 
prive  the  scholar  of  his  detachment  or  "coerce  some  into  research  areas  in 
which  they  have  little  real  interest."  Some  commentators  complained  that  the 
traditional  freedom  which  allows  the  scholar  to  approach  research  abstractly, 
i.e.  without  a prior  commitment  "to  solve  a problem,"  is  being  attenuated 
by  the  length  of  the  strings  attached  to  research  funding.  Those  who  inter- 
preted mission  oriented  reseai'ch  as  implying  a subordination  of  pure  research, 
sounded  repeated  warnings  that  a vacuum  occurs  in  a culture  which  fails  to 
contribute  continually  to  its  pool  of  basic  knowledge.  Administrators  in 
institutions  which  have  few  problems  in  attracting  support  for  applied  re- 
search said  that  they  often  encountered  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
necessary  financial  assistance  for  scholars  whose  research  c£ui  not  be  justi- 
fied as  a response  to  some  immediate  problem  or  predictable  end. 

THE  SCHOLAR’S  RESRONSIBIUTY  FOR  THE  CONSB^UHfCES  OP  HIS  RESEARCH 

Recently,  increased  attention  has  been  devoted  to  considering  the  locus 
of  responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  research.  To  some  extent  this 
interest  may  be  a result  of  the  vast  increases  in  and  greater  visibility  of 
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the  research  effort,  but  to  a rauch  greater  extent  it  can  probably  be  attri- 
buted to  the  nature  and  direction  that  research  has  assumed  during  the  past 
two  or  three  decades.  Over  that  period  research  in  the  physical  and  bio- 
logical sciences  has  generated  a dialogue  that  has  intensified  and  become 
more  heated  among  scholars  and  captured  the  interests  of  the  public  at  large. 
The  substance  of  that  dialogue  resonates  with  practical,  philosophical  and 
moral  overtones.  Students  and  other  concerned  persons  have,  with  increasing 
stridency,  challenged  the  preoccupation  of  the  university  — ostensibly  a 
human  institution  — with  research  that  does  not  advance  the  quality  of  men's 
lives.  They  argue  that  the  utilization  of  educational  resources  is  repre- 
hensible when  those  resources  are  used  to  develop  knowledge  that  makes  man 
a target  rather  than  a cause. 

The  public's  interest  in  establishing  responsibility  for  the  consequences 
of  research  was  dramatically  revealed  in  a series  of  television  documentaries 
recently  aired  by  Public  Broadcast  Laboratories  and  in  several  national  and  In- 
ternational conferences  aired  by  Intertel  and  by  National  Educational  Tele- 
vision. In  the  PBL  program  one  of  the  few  points  on  which  participating 
scholars  from  medicine,  law,  political  science,  philosophy,  and  theology  could 
agree  was  the  fact  that  an  essential  ingredient  in  all  research  is  trust  in 

the  researcher.  This  involves  not  only  his  competency  in  his  substantive 

\ \ 

field  but  clLso  his  willingness  to  assume  reasonable  responsibility  for  the  con- 
sequences  of  his  research  discoveries. 

The  heat  of  the  current  controversy  over  the  ethics  of  university  re- 
search, or  university  related  research,  has  motivated  some  institutions  to 
reexamine  their  policies  and  practices.  In  particular,  their  critics  chal- 
lenge the  use  of  educational  resources  (which,  presumably,  are  intended  for 
man's  betterment)  towards  ends  that  have  negative  and  often  destructive 
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consequences  for  mankind.  Thus,  they  have  openly  questioned  the  legitimacy 
of  the  university's  involvement  in  the  design  and  development  of  environments 
that  cut  off  green  spaces,  or  impair  man's  access  to  housing,  transportation, 
work  opportunities  or  clean  supplies  of  air  and  water.  Several  major  uni- 
versities recently  hosted  student  organized  programs  in  which  these  issues 
were  debated.  Others  were  targets  of  organized  protests  against  their  alleged 
insensitivity  to  the  consequences  of  their  own  expansion  plans  for  the  community 
in  which  they  operate. 

Concommitant  with  the  increased  attention  given  to  these  issues,  a grow- 
ing crescendo  of  voices  rises  from  inside  and  outside  of  research  centers 
concerning  the  morality  of  drugs,  organ  transpleuits  £uid  other  agents  which 
put  life-death  decisions  into  the  hands  of  the  researcher.  The  recent  case 
in  which  the  designer  of  an  artificial  heart  played  a role  in  the  decision  to 
use  such  a device  on  a human  patient  elicited  a charge  of  improper  ethical 
practice  from  several  medical  groups.  As  new  discoveries  occur  in  genetics 
and  biochemistry  more  and  more  researchers  will  be  asked  to  Justify  their 
work  on  moral  or  ethical  grounds.  And,  as  fundamental  discoveries  enable  man 
to  penetrate  further  into  the  universe,  the  tendency  not  merely  to  raise  ques- 
tions but  also  to  try  to  answer  them  vn.ll  involve  researchers  more  and  more 
in  their  consequences. 

In  an  attempt  to  leeurn  whether  \miversity  professors  believe  that  the  re- 
searcher is  implicated  in  the  consequences  of  his  discoveries,  an  item  on  this 
point  was  included  in  the  research  questionnaire.  Respondents  were  asked 
whether  they  agreed  or  disagreed  with  the  following  statement; 

Knowledge  has  consequences.  Therefore, the  university 
scholar  has  a responsibility  to  tedce  a position  on  the 
consequences  of  his  discoveries. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  respondents  agreed  vrith  this  position,  and 
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25  per  cent  disagreed.  Proportionately  more  respondents  in  philosophy, 

English,  biochemistry  and  sociology  agreed  with  the  proposition 
(82  per  cent)  and  more  economists,  chemists,  physicists  and  mathematicians 
rejected  it  (32  per  cent).  Among  those  who  qualified  their  rejection  of  this 
proposition  were  several  who  said  that  they  agreed  with  it  in  principle  but 
felt  that  it  could  not  be  implemented  on  practical  grounds.  Among  commenta- 
tors who  expressed  a qualified  agreement  were  those  who  thought  that  the 

researcher  should  take  a position  only  when  asked  to  do  so  or  when  the  nature 
of  his  findings  required  a formal  statement. 

When  faculty  members  were  asked  whether  they  thought  students  in  their 
departments  were  concerned  about  the  consequences  of  research,  58  per  cent  re- 
plied that  they  were,  21  per  cent  thought  they  were  not  and  the  remainder  said 
they  were  \inable  to  evaluate  the  students'  concerns  on  this  issue. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  IN  SETTING  SOCIETAL  GOALS 

When  faculty  members  were  asked  whether  the  university  as  an  institution 
should  assume  a larger  more  important  role  than  it  currently  does  in  helping 
society  define  its  goals  and  set  its  programs,  5^  per  cent  agreed  and  46 
per  cent  disagreed.  Only  a few  respondents  qualified  their  response  to  this 
item  but  among  those  who  did  the  feeling  was  strong  that  this  issue  should 
be  decided  by  the  consumer  rather  than  by  the  producer.  While  they  agreed  in 
general  that  professors  might  serve  as  advisors  or  consultants  in  the  area  of 
their  expertise,  they  were  reluctant  to  commit  the  total  institution  to  this 
task  lest  it  appear  as  though  the  university  were  telling  society  how  to  live 
and  what  to  value.  Some  were  reluctant  to  give  acEuiemicians  a larger  social 
role  because  "they  already  had  too  much  influence."  Others  believed  that  an 
inprovident  sociaJ.  system  might  develop  as  readily  under  academicians  as  under 
politicians.  While  they  were  willing  to  allow  competent  and  sensitive  scholars 


to  play  an  important  role,  some  withheld  agreement  because  they  considered 
many  academicians  "arrogant  and  irresponsive  to  the  needs  of  other  segments 
of  society." 

Essentially,  commentators  who  believed  that  the  university  should  play 
a larger  role  in  society,  did  so  on  the  premise  that  the  university  should 
put  its  resources  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  formulate  public  policy.  Some 
noted  that  the  most  flourishing  institutions  were  those  in  which  scholarship 
and  research  were  related  to  the  burning  questions  of  the  day.  Others  saw 
the  university  as  an  organization  which  takes  its  form  and  substance  from 
the  society  in  which  it  lives.  Hence,  it  must  be  willing  to  return  the 
fruits  of  its  work  back  to  society. 

Dissenters  on  this  item  in  the  questionnaire  tended  to  believe  that  the 
university's  role  is  that  of  social  critic.  As  such,  its  primary  contribu- 
tion is  to  analyze  and  criticize  the  programs  and  goals  which  society  pro- 
poses. Commentators  on  this  issue  reasoned  that  if  the  university  were  in- 
volved in  setting  those  goals  it  would  thereby  disqucJ-ify  itself  as  a social 
critic. 

Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  faculty  respondents  from  the  public  univer- 
sities and  48  per  cent  of  those  in  the  private  universities  voted  in  favor  of 
a larger  social  role  for  the  university  than  it  currently  assumes.  More  re- 
spondents in  physiology,  philosophy,  French,  psychology  and  biochemistry 
accepted  this  role  for  the  university  (63  per  cent)  and  more  chemists,  math- 
ematicians and  economists  rejected  it  (43  per  cent).  In  view  of  student 
criticism  of  the  lack  of  relevance  in  their  instructional  programs  these 
data  are  important. 

THE  UNIVERSm  AS  A TEACHING  OF  VALUES 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  colleges  and  universities  should  teach 
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values  is  one  of  the  most  provocative  issues  in  higher  education.  Since 
it  speaks  to  the  heart  of  the  democratic  process  (which  supports  diversity  in 
opinions  and  the  right  to  protest),  the  question  virtually  forces  institutions 
of  higher  education  into  a neutral  corner.  On  the  assumption  that  it  can  re- 
tain its  autonomy  only  by  being  detached,  the  university  generally  prefers  to 
define  its  role  as  a critical  analyst  rather  than  as  advocate.  This  stance  is 
not  clearly  understood  by  the  general  public  nor  always  appreciated  even  by 
academicians.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  as  various 
politics  pressure  the  university  to  protect  — protest  — establishment  values. 

V 

The  drive  to  have  values  taught  always  elicits  the  query:  Whose  values? 

Recently  this  dilemma  has  been  greatly  exacerbated  by  the  character  of  student 
protests  in  which  traditional  values  on  such  matters  as  patriotism,  loyalty 
to  one's  country  and  respect  for  authority  have  been  challenged  as  mechanisms 
for  control  rather  them  ideals  to  be  valued.  The  protestors'  demands  for 
reexamination  of  the  evidence  on  which  these  values  are  legitimated  and  the 
revolutionary  nature  of  their  rhetoric  — and  sometimes  of  their  behavior  ~ has 
stimulated  a rash  of  state  and  federal  bills  which,  if  passed,  would  legislate 
both  values  and  morality.  Such  action  implies  that  certain  values  to'e' uni- 
versally held  and  legislatable.  The  role  of  the  university  as  the  one  re- 
maining institution  that  is  free  to  examine  society's  conventions  or  values 
would  be  appreciably  weakened  by  the  passage  of  such  bills.  Essentially  they 
would  bind  the  university  and  destroy  its  unique  character  as  an  institution 
which  pursues  truth  no  matter  how  the  result  of  that  pursuit  might  upset  pre- 
vailing values. 

Historically,  scholars  themselves  have  engaged  in  continual  debate  over 
whether  or  not  the  university  should  remain  neutral  with  respect  to  the 
teaching  of  values.  The  debate  becomes  heated  in  critical  transition  periods. 
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Currently  proponents  and  opponents  find  fuel  for  theiir  debate  in  the  diverse 
and  divergent  opinions  and  attitudes  now  prevalent  with  respect  to  student 
unrest,  social  injustices,  the  crisis  in  religions  and  the  Vietnam  issue. 
These  and  many  other  traditions  which  have  their  roots  in  value  systems  are 
presently  under  fire.  Some  critics  blame  the  educational  system  for  feeding 
the  conflict.  Some  charge  that  the  system  has  failed  to  protect  or  promote 
established  values.  Others  accuse  it  of  protecting  the  wrong  values  or  of 
introducing  revolutionary  ones.  On  these  issues  the  university  is  invar- 
iably a vulxierable  target. 

FAcuiar  opduqn  c»  the  teaching  of  values 

When  graduate  faculty  members  in  the  institutions  in  this  sttidy  were 
asked  whether  or  not  in  their  judgment  universities  should  remain  neutral 
with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  values,  58  per  cent  responded  that  it  should 
not,  and  kl  per  cent  thought  that  it  should.  Approximately  1 per  cent  did 
not  answer  the  question  directly  but  some  of  these  along  with  other  re- 
spondents) contributed  siqpporting  or  qualifying  statements. 

Faculty  members  in  philosophy,  biochemistry,  psycholo/iy,  physics  and 
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English  were  more  frequently  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  not  incumbent 
upon  the  university  to  remain  neutral  with  regard  to  value  questions  (66 
per  cent),  whereas  economists  and  sociologists  more  frequently  than  other 
groups  believed  that  it  should.  When  their  i^upporting  or  qualifying  state- 
ments were  analyzed,  it  was  found  that  those  who  rejected  the  notion  of 
value-free  teaching  generally  supported  their  position  on  the  argument  that 
universities  are  by  nature  valuing  institutions  and,  as  such,  they  cannot 
be  neutral  with  respect  to  the  civilizing  values  of  men.  Others  accepted  the 
premise  that  universities  should  be  concerned  about  values  buu  rejected  the 
idea  that  the  institution  (and  by  inference  its  faculty)  should  take  positions 
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on  them.  On  the  premise  that  the  university  has  no  ideological  f:jnction, 

^he  latter  insist  that  the  teaching  of  values  csn  lead  to  ohscursntism 
indoctrination  or  can  force  the  university  to  accommodate  its  teaching  to  the 
dominant  social  or  political  thought.  Some  noted  that  intellectual  history 
is  replete  with  examples  of  cases  in  which  such  interdictions  were  imposed. 

On  the  other  hand^  exponents  of  the  idea  that  the  university  is  a valuing 
institution  argued  that  the  essential  goals  on  which  university  roles  are 

predicated  are  worthy  of  universal  promotion.  They  listed  these  goals  var- 
iously as  the  search  for  truth  and  Justice,  a belief  in  the  universality  of 
knowledge,  a deep  rooted  commitment  to  freedom,  a concern  for  relevance  or 
the  eventual  worth  and  applicability  of  scholarship,  a basic  belief  in  human 
worth  and  respect  for  the  dignity  of  all  mankind. 

On  the  theory  that  such  goals  touch  all  men  intimately,  proponents  of 
value  teaching  discounted  the  possibility  that  the  university  Qan  — or  should 
disassociate  itself  from  advocacy . Equally  serious  opponents  were  f im  in 
their  contention  that,  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the  issue,  universities 
should  examine  and  report  their  findings  with  detachment.  Sounding  the  caveat 
that  the  academic  freedom  of  the  student  must  be  protected,  some  scholars 
conceded  that  a distinction  can  be  Justified  between  corporate  privilege  and 
individual  privilege.  In  this  context  they  contend  that  while  the  institu- 
tion is  bound  to  preserve  and  protect  its  detachment,  individual  professors 
have  the  right  to  indicate  their  own  position  on  issues  in  the  area  of  their 
competency. 

The  battle  lines  appear  to  be  drawn  around  the  fact  that  the  concepts  of 
truth.  Justice,  freedom,  human  worth  and  relevance  have  a moral  quality 
thus  inply  an  ethical  "oughtness."  Since  "oughtness"  is  relative  and  can 
easily  mask  self-interests,  most  respondents  thought  that  universities  should 
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provide  a pluralistic  and  balanced  approach  to  controversial  issues  and  leave 
the  student  free  to  decide  which  approach  he  can  reasonably  accept. 

Some  respondents  inferred  that  the  university  must  sometimes  purposely 
create  internal  tens long  in  the  hope  that  new  insists  and  relationships  will 
emerge.  If  the  resulting  tensions  are  perceived  by  some  participants  as 
antagonistic  to  the  local  culture,  the  university  must  absorb  the  tension  as 
part  of  the  risk  involved  in  the  process  of  examining  society.  Others  be- 
lieve that  while  some,  conflict  must  be  anticipated  when  the  university  ques- 
tions the  way  society  behaves  about  certain  values,  the  institution  can  only 
be  harmed  ~ or  in  error  — idien  it  purposely  induces  antagonisms. 

The  intensity  of  the  faculty's  feeling  on  this  issue  was  shown  in  the 
frequency  with  which  they  cited  local  examples  of  Induced  conflict.  Their 
major  point  was  that  these  confrontations  often  left  wounds  that  were  more 
damaging  to  the  factions  involved  than  was  the  condition  or  issue  which  eli- 
cited the  original  action. 
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V.  THE  OROANIZATION  MD  i\DMlNISTRATIQN  OF  GRADUATE  EDUCATION 


The  institutions  in  this  study  represent  a diversity  of  organizational 
patterns  for  administering  graduate  education.  Four  of  the  ten  universities 
organize  their  graduate  offerings  in  graduate  schools , two  in  graduate  divi- 
sions, one  operates  as  a graduate  college,  another  is  organized  around  grad- 
uate fields , one  is  structurally  organized  around  three  graduate  faculties 
and  another  operates  as  a continuum  of  the  undergraduate  organization  and 
has  no  separate  administration  for  graduate  education. 

In  seven  instituti<Mis  a graduate  dean  administers  graduate  education. 

Of  the  three  others  ^ one  is  administered  by  a provost  ^ one  by  a dean  of 
graduate  faculties  and  another  by  an  academic  dean  of  arts  and  sciences. 
Appointments  to  these  positions  are  made  by  the  chief  campus  officer  to 
idiom  the  graduate  office  is  responsible.  Usually  the  graduate  dean  relates 
directly  to  a vice  president,  provost  or  dean  of  academic  affairs  and  in  a 
few  cases  to  an  officer  in  charge  of  research.  The  graduate  dean  or  his 
counterpart  serves  an  indefinite  term  at  the  pleasure  of  the  chief  campus 

officer. 

A graduate  council,  council  of  academic  deans  or  a committee  of  the 
academic  senate  serves  as  the  policy-making  body  for  graduate  study.  Usually 
this  group  reviews  all  new  programs  and  degrees  althou^  broad  based  plan- 
ning rests  with  the  departments  where  the  academic  expertise  resides. 

Graduate  deans  are  usually  m officio  menibers  of  the  council.  As  such,  they  help 
to  set  policy  but  their  primary  role  is  administrative.  In  the  case  of  one 
institution  which  has  geographically  separated  campuses,  graduate  education 
is  coordinated  by  a council  which  includes  graduate  deans  and  faculty  re- 
presentatives from  each  campus.  In  another  case  the  graduate  dean  administers 
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graduate  programs  that  are  offered  on  three  separate  campuses. 

In  addition  to  overseeing  the  graduate  program,  grciduate  deans  or  their 
counterparts  are  usually  responsible  for  administering  fellowships,  scholar- 
ships and  traineeships,  and  other  forms  of  student  aid  or  other  matters  of 
general  interest  to  graduates. 

Graduate  deans  usually  relate  to  departments  throu^  graduate  advisors 
who  serve  as  their  deputies  and  act  as  liaison  with  graduate  students.  Deans 
may  also  relate  directly  with  students  throu^  graduate  student  organizations, 
advisory  committees,  graduate  clubs,  teaching  assistant  uniong  or  on  an  in- 
dividual basis  through  appointments.  They  relate  formally  to  the  faculty 
through  its  academic  senate  or  its  committees  on  graduate  degrees  and  scoie- 
idiat  less  formally  through  the  graduate  advising  system.  Those  deans  idio 
are  included  in  the  line  through  which  research  proposals  flow  for  approval 
may  have  closer  ties  with  academicians  than  do  deans  Who  are  not  consulted 
about  faculty  resecurch  activities. 

Nichols  (1963)  describes  the  role  of  the  graduate  dean  as  ambiguous. 

Its  ambiguity  derives  partly  frcm  the  fact  that  his  office  reflects  every 
fcu:et  of  the  diversity  found  in  American  education  and  partly  because  recent 
attempts  to  "federalize”  American  hi^er  education  lead  inevitably  to  the 
graduate  division.  As  the  producer  of  "doctors,  lawyers  and  Indian  chiefs" 
for  every  societal  need,  the  graduate  dean  is  "charged  with  leading  the 
leaders  among  academic  men,  and  with  using  his  capcu:ity  for  leadership  to 
contribute  to  the  development  and  maturation  of  more  acctdemic  inpn  ^Mialey, 

1965,  p.  87’." 

The  awesome  nature  of  this  task,  and  its  potential  for  centralizing  con- 
trol in  a czar,  has  lead  major  universities  to  refrain  from  investing  this 
office  with  power.  Any  influence  the  dean  has  must  emanate  from  his 
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reputation  as  a scholar  or  from  his  particular  charisma.  The  effective 
graduate  dean  must,  of  necessity,  be  a superior  human  being.  The  president 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education  noted  that  of  the  245  graduate  deans 
in  the  United  States  the  balance  of  power  rests  in  the  hands  of  just  over 
forty.  These  are  generally  found  in  major  universities. 

There  were  no  discernible  patterns  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  deans  interviewed  in  this  study.  On  a purely  subjective  evaluation 
they  appeared  to  be  personable  men  who  viewed  their  roles  as  overseers  of 
academic  excellence.  However,  most  of  them  were  quick  to  admit  that  their 
powers  were  limited  to  their  ability  to  to  stimulate  or  to  push  the  faculty 
toward  reform.  Usually  their  innovative  role  is  played  from  the  sideline 
where,  in  the  words  of  one  dean: 

I might  beat  the  drums  and  the  bush  to  get  interest,  cash,  speu:e 
or  whatever  else  is  needed  to  get  innovation  or  reform  underway ... 

Seven  graduate  deans  said  that  they  had  no  budgetary  control  and  no 
voice  in  the  appointment  and  promotion  of  the  graduate  faculty  other  than  a 
perfunctory  or  courtesy  role.  Three  others  held  budgetary  control  because 
graduate  education  was  organized  as  an  arm  of  the  administration  and  as  dean 
they  held  an  office  in  it.  In  all  but  three  cases  deans  play  a role  in  the 
selection  and  appointment  of  teaching  and  research  assistants,  trainee  fel- 
lows or  postdoctoral  fellows.  Because  funds  for  these  purposes  are  allo- 
cated — or  withheld  — by  the  graduate  office,  the  dean  can  control  and 
direct  their  distribution.  This  is  a bone  of  contention  on  which  some 
faculty  members  chew  vigorously. 

As  Initiators  of  change,  graduate  deans  described  themselves  as  inno- 
vators by  persuasion  rather  than  by  administrative  power.  Only  one  dean,  who 
receives  an  independent  allocation  of  funds  for  developmental  purposes,  said 
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that  he  could  provide  seed  money  to  encourage  new  ideas  for  graduate  educa- 
tion. Others  said  that  they  often  “work  on  the  academic  deans  to  induce 
them  to  provide  the  faculty  or  the  money  needed  to  implement  new  ideas.” 

When  graduate  deans  were  asked  to  comment  on  the  problems  associated 
with  their  roles,  three  said  that  their  positions  were  weak  because  they 
had  no  role  in  development  and  no  authority  with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
research.  In  the  words  of  one  interviewee,  "Research  is  the  heart  of  the 
Fh.D.  program  yet,  as  dean,  I have  no  role  to  play  in  it.”  Another  dean  com- 
plained that  the  graduate  office  should  play  a major  role  in  planning  where 
the  university  should  place  its  emphasis,  yet  he  was  not  a member  of  the 
university  planning  committee. 

Keeping  up  with  the  work  involved  in  processing  anywhere  from  3? 500  to 
more  than  10,CXX)  graduate  students  occupies  a major  portion  of  the  graduate 
dean's  time.  Currently  his  major  concern  centers  on  what  one  dean  described 
as  "the  terrifying  nightmare  of  financing  graduate  education.”  Deans  in  the 
private  institutions  were  particuleirly  troubled  because  they  realized  that 
their  institution  would  price  itself  out  of  the  competition  for  good  students 
if  it  had  to  resort  to  increasing  tuition.  Academic  deans  in  public  institu- 
tions reported  that  they  had  already  taken  steps  to  accommodate  to  reduced 
budgets  by  not  filling  some  vacancies,'  curtailing  new  programs  and  becoming 
more  selective  in  admissions. 

Deans  were  not  only  concerned  about  where  and  how  to  get  the  money  to 
support  graduate  students  but  also  about  how  to  allocate  that  which  was 
available  and  how  to  avoid  supporting  those  whom  one  dean  called  "capitalists' 
students."  Some  interviewees  thought  that  recent  Congressional  rulings  and 
and  new  draft  laws  would  increase  this  problem  and  place  a heavy  and  costly 
administrative  burden  on  the  university. 
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Graduate  deans  registered  deep  concern  about  the  university's  inability 
to  provide  supervised  teaching  experience  for  those  who  plan  to  Join  college 
faculties.  Several  deans  felt  that  this  was  the  major  problem  in  the  doc- 
toral program.  They  expressed  the  belief  that  many  teaching  assistants  are 
antagonistic  to  the  institution  because  they  get  little  or  no  help  in  this 
area. 

Another  dean  believed  that  the  doctoral  program  fails  to  convey  the 
message  to  the  student  that  if  he  wants  to  solve  the  problems  of  this  tech- 
nological age  he  must  develop  himself  in  a systematic  way  and  not  e3q>ect  to 

/ 

Jump  stages.  He  noted  that  a credibility  gap  appears  to  exist  between  what 
the  faculty  say  about  careers  in  the  particular  discipline  and  what  students 
see  them  do.  He  suggested  that  students  need  better  information  on  how  one 
moves  sequentially  into  a career.  According  to  this  dean, some  students  ex- 
pect instant  recognition  when  they  acquire  the  Ph.D.  If  they  fail  to  get  it, 
they  strike  out  at  the  university  or  the  establishment  as  having  been  negli- 
gent in  its  placement  role. 

Deans  were  particularly  distressed  at  the  low  morale  and  high  attrition 
among  many  graduate  students.  Some  said  that  they  often  acted  in  a mediating 
role  in  attempts  to  find  help  for  students  who  panic  in  the  face  of  their 
problems.  Some  do  this  by  urging  departments  to  make  their  environments 
less  impersonal  and  more  stimulating.  One  dean  reported  that  he  spends  "a 
considerable  amount  of  time  trying  to  keep  good  students  cool,  urging  depart- 
nients  to  avoid  placing  them  under  undue  stress  and  keeping  up  morale  on  both 
sides.”  Still  another  dean  said  that  he  constantly  urged  department  chcdrmen 
to  make  clear  to  the  s\,udents  what  their  requirements  entail  and  tried  to 
ingress  upon  the  faculty  the  fact  that  the  doctoral  student  is  their  major 
responsibility. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  DEPARTMENT  IN  THE  STUDY 


As  a general  rule  in  the  institutions  in  this  study  the  faculty  members 
in  each  discipline  are  organized  around  a chairman,  head  or  executive  commit- 
tee. ' These  persons  hold  office  generally,  but  not  exclusively,  by  virtue  of 
their  selection  by  the  faculty.  Candidates  for  these  roles  are  usually 
screened  by  a "search  committee."  If  the  faculty  approves  the  committee's 
choice,  the  recommendation  is  transmitted  to  the  academic  dean.  If  the  dean 

approves  the  name  of  the  appointee,  it  is  transmitted  through  the  appropriate 
channels . 

In  some  institutions  the  departmental  constitution  designates  that  the 
faculty  may  elect  its  own  executive  committee  and  in  other  cases  the  elected 
chairmen  selects  the  members  himself.  In  one  institution  in  the  study  exe- 
cutive committee  members  are  automatically  eligible  for  membership  by  reason 
of  their  roles  as  directors  of  subdivisions  within  the  department.  In  most 
cases  executive  committees  make  as  well  as  administer  policy.  In  other  cases 
the  committee  makes  policy  and  the  chairman  administers  it. 

In  one  institution  statutory  regulations  give  faculty  members  the  right 
to' decide  whether  their  departments  will  be  administered  by  a chairman  or  by 

I 

a head.  The /distinction  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  head  exercises  executive 
discretion  on  many  matters  whereas  the  chaiman  is  supposed  to  submit  all 
issues  for  faculty  consideration.  In  actual  practice,  the  operant  style  of 
ohose  who  were  Interviewed  in  this  institution  appeared  to  represent  a com- 
bination of  these  roles.  That  is,  heads  often  perform  as  chairmen,  chair- 
men sometimes  act  as  heads.  Because  the  appointment  of  a heeul  reduces  the 
amount  of  time  the  faculty  must  devote  to  administrative  details,  strong 
departments  usually  select  heads.  If  the  faculty  can  persuade  a well- 
respected  colleague  to  assume  this  role,  the  probability  is  he  may  become  a 
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career  administrator. 


With  rare  exceptions,  department  chairmen  operate  through  standing  or 
ad  hoc  faculty  committees  which  make  formal  reports  or  recommendations  to  the 
chairman.  These  formal  reports  or  recommendations  are  important  because  they 
become  matters  of  record.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  chairmen  who  were 
interviewed  for  this  study  said  that  they  obtained  their  best  insights  into 
departmental  matters  and  their  best  ideas  for  their  resolution  through  in- 
formal channels.  These  included  personal  face-to-face  encounters  in  con- 
ferences, phone  calls  to  knowledgeable  staff  members,  memos,  discussions 
over  coffee  in  the  faculty  lounge  or  a personal  request  for  advice.  In 
these  less  formal  meetings  department  chairmen  said  that  they  found  it  pos- 
sible to  personalize  and  verbalize  their  own  needs  to  sympathetic  staff  mem- 
bers, to  gauge  the  intensity  of  the  faculty’s  concern  on  sensitive  issues, 
or  to  learn  how  the  votes  on  a specific  question  were  distributed. 

There  were  wide  differences  among  the  chairmen  with  respect  to  the 
frequency  with  which  they  called  faculty  m.eetings.  Some  called  the  faculty 
to  order  weekly.  Others  said  that  they  called  one  or  two  meetings  a year. 
Still  others  hold  semi-monthly  business  luncheons  and  several  reported  that 
they  held  an  occasional  all-day  session  or  department  retreat.  The  latter 
sessions  were  called  principally  for  purposes  of  information  shearing  or 
exchange.  Some  of  these  were  held  in  a meeting  place  off  campus  or  in  the 
home  of  the  chairman. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  CHAIRMAN 

Commonly,  among  the  institutions  in  this  study,  an  appointment  to  a 
department  chairmanship  involves  a five-year  commitment  although  in  some 

I 

cases  appointments  eare  limited  to  three  years.  Even  though  the  constitutions 
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of  most  departments  specify  a limited  term  for  those  who  hold 

this  office,  10  per  cent  of  the  chairmen  who  were  interviewed  described 
their  appointments  as  permanent.  According  to  one  interviewee,  ’’tenure  in 
the  chairmanship”  develops  as  the  result  of  faculty  satisfaction  with  the 
incumbent  — or  by  faculty  default.  For  example,  in  one  institution  the 
chemistry  department  had  had  only  four  chairmen  in  this  century,  yet  the 
faculty  participates  yearly  in  a pro  forma  vote  on  this  office . In  another 
case  the  call  for  a vote  was  never  made  and  the  incumbent  was  accepted  be- 
cause he  made  few  demands  on  the  faculty’s  time  for  committee  work. 

About  25  per  cent  of  the  depai'tments  in  the  sample  are  administered  bn 
a rotating  chairmanship  in  which  members  serve  their  turn.  In  these  cases 
the  term  is  generally  from  one  to  three  years  ;uid  appointments  are  renewable 
for  another  term  (or  for  some  predetermined  period)  if  the  incumbent  and 
department  members  are  agreeable.  Several  interviewees  described  themselves 
as  ’’acting  chairmen”  serving  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  man  or  in  the 
interim  between  the  naming  of  a permanent  replacement. 

Rotating  chairmen,  acting  chairmen  and  some  three-  or  five-year  appointees 
explicitly  stated  that  they  view  themselves  in  a ’’holding”  rather  than  a 
leadership  role.  Many  said  that  they  were  anxiously  anticipating  the  expira- 
tion of  their  term  or  the  ’’fulfillment  of  their  duty  to  the  department.” 

Only  a few  seemed  to  find  the  department  chairmanship  a rewarding  role. 

Many  said  that  the  work  was  inclined  to  bog  one  down  in  unstimulating  ad- 
ministrative or  dull  routine  matters.  Many  spoke  nostalgically  of  getting 
back  to  teaching  or  research. 

The  administrative  styles  of  department  chairmen  and  their  role  percep- 
tions deserve  study.  Among  the  chairmen  interviewed  in  this  sample,  wide 
differences  in  style  were  evident.  Some  said  that  they  sought  to  give  form. 
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substance  and  direction  to  their  departments;  others  described  themselves  as 
"office  managers,"  "department  secretaries"  or  "messengers"  for  the  faculty. 
Some  said  that  they  held  legislative  as  well  as  executive  authority  and 
used  both;  others  said  that  while  they  held  authority  they  would  not  act  on 
most  matters  without  faculty  consultation.  Still  others  felt  that  their 
role  was  to  carry  out  the  wishes  or  decisions  of  the  faculty  "even  though  I 
did  not  agree  with  them."  A few  said  that  if  they  found  themselves  in  oppo- 
sition to  a major  recommendation  of  the  faculty  they  would  express  their 
opposition  and  submit  their  resignation  at  the  same  time. 

Many  chairmen  said  that  they  immersed  themselves  in  most  administrative 
details  but  many  others  delegated  details  to  administrative  adjuncts.  Some 
continue  to  teach  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  their  field  and  in  informal 
contact  with  the  faculty;  others  devote  full  time  to  the  chairmanship.  A 
few  of  the  latter  said  that  they  remained  aloof  from  informal  contacts  with 
the  faculty  in  an  effort  to  be  their  "own  man. " 

In  large  departments  the  chairman  is  usually  aided  by  an  associate  or 
assistant  chairman  whom  he  appointed  and/or  by  a non-academic  administrative 
assistant  who  assumes  responsibility  for  the  business  details  of  the  depart- 
ment. Departments  which  have  large  research  grants  and  contracts  may  also 
have  a separate  administrative  assistant  who  coordinates  and  manages  these 
complex  transactions. 

With  respect  to  departmental  administration, academic  deans  tended  to 
prefer  the  five  year  appointment  for  chairman.  They  believed  that  this 

brought  a fresh  approach  to  the  leadership  of  the  department  and  enabled  a 

/ 

chairman  to  institute  his  ideas  yet  encouraged  a periodic  review  of  the  de- 
partment’s direction.  In  two  cases,  deans  preferred  a three  year  appoint- 
ment with  an  option  for  reappointment  for  a second  term.  Other  deans  felt 
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that  the  shorter  term  left  little  opportunity  for  innovative  planning  and 
usually  resulted  in  the  chairman  acting  as  a tentative  manager  of  depart- 
mental operations. 

THE  DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  SYSTEM 

The  committee  structure  on  most  college  campuses  is  complex,  diverse 
and  wide  ranging.  It  can  consume  a staggering  portion  of  the  faculty  members ' 
time  and  energies.  It  is  so  interlocking  in  some  institutions  that  periodic 
stalemates  occur  because  of  the  difficulty  in  scheduling  meetings.  Those  who 
have  studied  the  university  committee  system  sometimes  describe  it  as  a 
feeble  effort  "to  give  the  aura  of  democracy  to  what  is  basically  a federa- 
tion or  at  best,  a representative  democracy  tempered  by  an  oligarchy  ^Clark,1967, 
p.  " Although  they  expressed  faith  in  the  principle  of  advice  and  consent, 
deans  and  department  chairmen  said  that  they  found  the  committee  system  cum- 
bersome. Some  described  the  committee  as  a device  for  escaping  responsibi- 
lity. Said  one  chairman,  "If  you  set  up  a committee,  you  can  steer  yourself 
off  a cliff  and  blame  someone  else  as  the  driver."  Others  view  the  appoint- 
ment of  a committee  as  a delaying  tactic.  A3.1  were  uneasy  about  the  prolifer- 
ation of  committees  and  of  the  inroads  which  committee  matters  make  on  the 
faculty  members ' time  and  energy.  The  problem  is  acute  in  small  departments 
in  which  the  faculty  usually  acts  as  a committee  of  the  whole.  This  organi- 
zation requires  that  all  members  must  keep  abreast  of  departmental  issues 
and  with  all  those  affairs  that  affect  the  department's  standing  in  the 
total  institution. 

Technically,  standing  and  ad  hoc  committees  act  in  advisory  capacity, 
but  most  chairmen  said  that  in  practice  they  ask  for  full  faculty  discus- 
sion of  committee  reports  before  they  make  decisions.  Beyond  this  point 


administrative  behavior  seems  to  vary.  Some  chairmen  rarely  ask  for  a faculty 
vote  on  comnittee  reccmmendations  either  because  they  want  to  retain  discre- 
tionary influence  or,  in  cases  where  faculty  opinion  is  divided,  they  do  not 
want  to  force  lines  to  harden.  Other  chairmen  ask  for  a faculty  ballot  on 
a-i-j.  academic  matters  but  act  independently  on  all  other  departmental  affairs. 

Clark  (1967)  notes  that  as  career  logic  channels  the  energy  and  insight 
of  the  faculty  inside  departmental  walls,  the  members  tend  to  withdraw  their 
energies  and  their  interests  from  the  problems  of  the  total  institution  and 
to  develop  a trained  incapacity  to  see  its  problems  or  to  consider  them  to 
be  serious.  Others  (Kerr,  19635  Millett,  1968;  Jencks  and  Riesman,  1968) 
have  observed  that  as  university  faculty  authority  shifts  from  protecting 
the  rights  of  the  whole  to  protecting  the  rights  of  particular  segments  or 
individuals,  the  latter  often  take  on  the  characteristics  of  academic  empires 
or  entrepreneurs.  In  these  roles  some  units  or  some  individual  professors 
devote  a large  share  of  their  energy  and  time  gathering  funds,  space  and 
other  resources  on  the  strength  of  their  own  reputation  or  independently  of 
the  university.  Interviewees  implied  that  such  weakening  in  the  collective 
power  of  the  faculty  strains  internal  relations  and  makes  campuswide  deci- 
sions difficult  to  achieve.  At  the  department  level  it  leads  to  tentative 
or  pragmatic  rather  than  to  firm  academic  planning,  encourages  political 
gerrymandering  among  special  interest  groups  and  leaves  the  graduate  stu- 
dent insecure  and  plagued  with  uncertainty. 

According  to  some  department  chairmen  the  academic  entrepreneur  is  a 
mixed  blessing  in  the  department.  If  it  is  heavily  supplied  with  them,  the 
chairman  may  be  hard  pressed  to  staff  the  teaching  program.  Often  he  must 
resolve  his  dilenma  by  dropping  sections  of  classes,  increasing  class  size 
or  appointing  two  inexperienced  instructors  for  the  price  of  the  entrepreneur 
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who  is  off  winning  funds  and  influencing  agency  people.  Some  observers  see 
the  rise  of  the  entrepreneur  as  a causative  factor  in  the  growing  imperson- 
ality on  the  large  campuses. 

Several  of  the  institutions  in  the  study  have  recently  made  attempts 
to  reformulate  the  administrative  decision-making  process  so  as  to  involve 
faculty  and  students  more  directly  in  governance.  Deans  gnH  department 
chairmen  occasionally  voiced  their  concern  about  the  ccanmitment  and  qualifi- 
cations of  those  who  participated.  One  interviewee  reported  that  after  a 

period  during  which  the  institution  was  overloaded  with  administrators 

and  thus  gave  the  faculty  the  idea  that,  they  had  no  responsibility  — his 
institution  had  attempted  to  correct  this  impression  by  getting  the  faculty 
participating  and  involved.  The  result,  in  his  judgment,  was  "an  admini- 
strative blunderbuss."  He  noted: 

We  need  to  return  to  the  idea  that  there  are  people  with  re- 
sponsibility for  change.  We  must  define  this  responsibility  and 
reward  the  one  who  assumes  it.  . .He  can't  take  pride  in  his  job 
if  he  has  no  leadership  to  exercise.  . .If  he  is  a referee  when 
things  go  wrong  and  is  responsible  for  things  he  can't  control 
he  is  a fool  to  stay  with  the  job. 

If  a man  qualifies  as  an  administrator,  he  should  have  re- 
sponsibility for  making  decisions  without  having  to  consult, 
refer  and  communicate  with  everyone  down  the  line.  . . 

The  case  for  the  full  time  administrator  was  supported  in  many  of  the 
comnents  made  by  the  interviewees  in  this  study.  Although  most  of  the  in- 
cumbent chcdimen  disclaimed  their  interest  in  administration  as  a career, 
they  stressed  the  inq)ortance  of  the  office  and  saw  the  need  for  individuals 
who  could  comait  themselves  fully  to  administrative  leadership. 

THE  GRADUATE  DEPARTMEUT 

The  departmentalization  of  knowledge  and  the  internal  hierarchical 
system  of  the  university  which  is  based  on  rank,  degrees  and  awards  are 
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important  determinants  of  the  style  of  life  into  which  the  faculty  and  the 
Fh.D.  candidate  — as  a future  college  or  university  teacher  — are  shaped. 
Because  departments  generally  enjoy  wide  autonomy  in  setting  up  and  regulat- 
ing their  academic  requirements,  they  are  not  only  strong  administrative 
units  hut  important  social  units  as  well.  With  only  minor  exceptions,  inter- 
disciplinary or  interdepartmental  interaction  has  been  rarely  encouraged  on 
the  university  can^us  even  between  those  units  whose  lineage  can  he  traced 
to  a common  source.  Most  faculty  and  Ph.D.  students  are  tightly  locked  into 
programs  confined  to  their  own  discipline. 

Those  who  defend  the  department  as  a viable  organizational  form  tend 
to  base  their  arguments  on  matters  of  administrative  convenience  rather  than 
on  logical  disciplinary  centralities.  Basically,  the  department  serves  as 
a device  for  covering  all  the  bases  that  must  be  touched  by  those  in  control 
of  budgets,  personnel  appointments,  promotions,  scheduling  and  space  alloca- 
tion. In  practice,  the  department  often  serves  as  a watershed  to  prevent 
leakage  of  students  or  resources  into  contiguous  areas  or  to  otherwise  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  its  members.  It  is  basically  a social  device.  As  a 
social  entity  it  provides  a shelter  or  a home  for  those  who  hold  interests 
in  ccnmon.  In  this  sense,  it  serves  as  the  single  most  powerful  obstacle 
to  the  development  of  the  integrative  process  — or  to  an.aUrenccnipfiBsing 
ccnmunity  — which,  presumably,  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  scholarship.  As 
a modern  counterpart  to  the  guild,  the  department  works  basically  for  the 
interest  and  security  of  its  members.  This  leads  to  alignment  and  communi- 
cation with  members  of  the  discipline  who  are  located  elsewhere.  As  pro- 
fessionalization grows  greater  segregation  and  exclusiveness  result.  Some 
interviewees  suggested  that  collective  bargaining  or  unionization  may  be 
the  next  step  taken  "to  close  the  circle  for  the  Guilds." 
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For  the  most  part,  each  graduate  department  acts  as  a separate  enclave 
which  exercises  an  effort  toward  keeping  its  members  "academically  pure." 

Under  this  rubric  many  departments  not  only  discourage  their  own  students 
from  taking  work  "outside"  but  also  bar  "outsiders"  (non-majors)  from  their 
courses  lest  they  "weaken  the  level  of  the  discussion  or  upset  the  standards." 
iB^licitly  or  explicitly  the  student  soon  learns  that  interest  in  an  outside 
field  may  jeopardize  his  standing  as  a serious  scholar  in  his  own  field. 

3y  reducing  the  orbit  of  the  student's  academic  contacts,  the  department 
restricts  his  models  to  the  immediate  faculty  and  socializes  him  to  its 
norms  and  values. 

As  the  purveyor  of  fellowships,  assistantships,  research  f(^s  and 
other  awards,  the  department  evokes  the  deep  loyalty  of  its  students  and 
heightens  its  charismatic  role.  Later  in  his  career  the  professional  asso- 
ciation replaces  the  department.  Associations  display  particular  charisma 
by  — irini  Visible  among  his  colleagues.  If  elected  to  association 
leadership,  a scholar’s  interest  in  outside  affairs,  in  teaching  and  in 
students  may  have  to  be  set  aside  or  given  less  of  his  time,  energy  and  attention. 

Departmentalization  as  an  organizational  model  for  promoting  scholar- 
ship has  been  severely  criticized  in  the  literature  on  higher  education. 

Many  critics  suggest  that  until  departmental  walls  are  removed  or,  at  least, 
made  semi-permeable,  wide-scale  systematic  reform  will  be  inqpossible,  and 
the  students  * pleas  for  a recognition  of  the  inter connectiveness  of  know- 
ledge will  go  unheeded.  Various  critics  have  described  the  extent  to  which 
some  departments  contribute  to  the  fractionation  of  the  university's  effort 
to  preserve  a sense  of  comnunity . Dy  acting  as  autonomous  power  blocs  -— 
organically  related  but  operation€Q.ly  elite  (or  by  adding  appendages  in  the 
form  of  research  institutes,  groups  or  centers)  — Kerr  (19^3)  notes  that 
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some  departments  remove  themselves  from  direct  institutional  surveillance 
and  set  the  stage  for  the  rise  of  the  multiversity. 

In  this  same  vein,  Lichtman  (1967)  observed  that  many  departments  oper- 
ate under  a kind  of  . .mutual  security  agreement  that  assures  each  the 
safety  of  his  own  domain.  . . 89^*7."  The  net  result  of  this  behavior  is  a 

kind  of  feudalistic  system  where  obstacles  (or  inducements)  are  produced  at  cer- 
tain points  to  prevent  egress.  Still  others  believe  that  departmentedlza- 
tlon  has  created  a phenomena  described  as  "the  ethnocentrlsm  of  disciplines" 

In  which  "in  group"  partisanship  or  "tribalisms"  beccmie  destructive  of.  the 
spontaneous  Integrative  socializing  characteristic  of  a comaunlty  of  scholeTS 
(Campbell,  19^9) • 

On  some  campuses,  except  for  crisis  situations,  faculties  rarely  €u:t 
collectively  In  terms  of  their  responsibility  to  the  Institution  as  a whole. 

A measure  of  the  extent  to  which  departments  are  subdivided  axid  of  the  degree 
to  which  community  exists  within  them  was  obtained  from  faculty  responses 
to  the  question:  How  would  you  describe  the  research  relationships  of  the 

faculty  In  your  department? 

Forty-four  per  cent  of  the  respondents  said  that  their  departments  in- 
cluded a group  of  faculty  who  worked  together  as  a team  plus  various  other 
Individuals  who  preferred  to  work  alone.  Twenty- six  per  cent  described  their 
department  as  made  up  mainly  of  Individual  scholars  each  of  whom  worked  in- 
dependently. Twenty-two  per  cent  reported  that  their  faculty  cooprlsed 
several  research  groups  and  8 per  cent  said  that  all  members. of  their 
departments  worked  as  a single  unit  on  a broad  research  projects 

Althou£^  many  of  the  faculty  reported  that  they  do  not  work  on  group 
research  per  se,  89  per  cent  of  the  respondents  said  that  the  research  of 
the  department  was  either  "closely"  or  "somewhat"  related.  The  remaining 
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11  per  cent  described  the  research  activity  of  individuals  in  their  depart- 
ments as  unrelated.  Impli.ed  in  these  data  are  the  kinds  of  e:q)er fences 
available  to  students  and  the  kinds  of  "models  of  men  at  work"  they  perceive. 

Some  interviewees  observed  a direct  correlation  between  increases  in 
depai'tmentalization  and  decreases  in  community  on  their  campuses  and  even 
within  departments.  In  some  cases,  departments  are  subdivided  into  aggre- 
gates of  groups  each  of  which  is  interested  in  a particular  segment  of  the 
central  speciality  and  has  little  interaction  with  other  segments.  In  the 
words  of  the  chairman  of  the  department  of  sociology  in  one  institution: 

Everything  has  became  grist  for  the  sociologists'  mill,  including 
the  mill.  We  now  have  five  sub- specialties  in  the  department.  . . 
each  group  goes  its  own  way.  . . I've  asked  each  coordinator  to 
tell  me  what  there  is  about  his  sub- specialty  that  does  not  fit 
into  the  general  concept  of  sociology.  . . The  lines  of  coinmuni- 
cation  between  department  members  are  being  more  and  more  attenu- 
ated. . . 

One  academic  dean  noted  that  some  departments  under  his  jurisdiction  rarely 
got  within  ccmmunication  distance  of  other  departments.  He  found  within 
the  same  department  "enclaves  whose  interests  are  marked  off  in  centuries, 
decades,  specific  movements,  events  or  persons."  In  his  judgment  departmen- 
talization ”...  allows  some  men  to  spend  their  lives  immersed  in  13th 
century  literature  or  in  the  writings  of  Shakespeare  viewed  from  the  tech- 
nician's  bench, thus, they  fail  to  learn  for  themselves  what  message  these 
works  have  in  our  time."  It  seems  clear  from  the  data  that  some  men  also 
fail  to  convince  a socially  concerned  student  generation  that  the  work  of 
their  discipline  is  relevant  to  society.  Because  they  fail  to  get  involved 
in  dialogue  or  in  the  interaction  that  takes  place  outside  of  their  own 
depau^tmental  walls,  these  professors  lack  the  distance  of  the  analyst  and 
often  fail  to  apply  a liberal  approach  to  learning  per  se. 
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FAGUI/ry  APPRAISAL  OF  THE  LiiPARTMENT  AS  AN  ORGANIZAIIOKAL  FORM 

Only  hG  per  cent  of  the  graduate  faculty  respondents  thought  that  the 
department  was  the  best  organizational  form  for  their  own  scholarly  develop- 
ment and  for  the  development  of  their  doctoral  students.  The  remainder  be- 
lieve that  some  variant  of  the  intergroup  organizational  structure  was  more 
conducive  to  scholarship  or  more  functional  for  teaching  and  research  in 
their  field.  The  following  graphs  show  the  organization  patterns  pre- 
ferred by  faculty  and  the  patterns  on  which  the  various  disciplines  are 
currently  operating. 

/ 

FIGURE  1 


Organizational  Patterns  Preferred  by  Faculty  Respondents  in  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities 


FIGURE  2 


Preferred  Organizational  Patters  of  Faculty  Respondents  in  the  Physi- 
cal and  Biological  Sciences 
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While  a majority  of  the  respondents  preferred  forms  which  provided  a 
more  extensive  and  effective  scope  for  interdisciplina^  relationships  than 
is  feasible  under  the  departmental  pattern,  78  per  cent  of  the  respondents 
reported  that  their  academic  activities  were  organized  around  a single  de- 
partment. This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  interdisciplinary  relation- 
ships were  non-existent  but  it  does  mean  that  administratively  relations 
with  other  fields  were  awkward,  cumbersome  and  costly.  Hence  the  faculty 
tended  to  avoid  official  relationships. 


DITERDISCIFLINARY  ORGANIZATION 


Little  in  the  education  of  most  college  and  university  teachers  has 
prepared  them  for  an  interdisciplinary  (or  a social  action)  role.  Instead, 
their  intense  identification  with  their  own  discipline  renders  most  scholars 
uncomfortable  and  inept  outside  of  its  protective  confines.  If  a preoccu- 
pation with  a special  area  of  interest  did  not  exist  before  the  scholar's 
formal  admission  into  the  academy,  everything  inside  it,  from  its  idioms  to 
its  ideologies,  constrains  him  to  acquire  it. 

Arrowsmith  (1966),  Jencks  and  Riesman  (1968),  Barzun  (1968)  and  others 
have  commented  on  the  need  for  men  who  can  sprawl  across  department  lines.  . . 
who  will  not  toe  the  line  . . . for  individuals  who  are  as  large  as  life, 
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irrepressible  . . . troublesome  . . . but  exemplary. 

In  the  judgment  of  one  of  these  observers,  if  there  are  not  enough  in- 
terdisciplinary individuals  to  be  found  in  the  university  itself  they  must 
be  imported  into  it  in  every  conceivable  variety.  Leans  and  department 
chairmen  in  this  study  reported  that  this  is  done  through  the  appointment 
of  visiting  professors,  scholars-in- residence  or  lecturers.  Occasionally 
professors-at- large  are  appointed  whose  competencies  lie  at  the  interface 
of  several  disciplines  or  whose  interests  bridge  the  gap  between  related 
fields.  Unfortunately,  these  short-run  solutions  do  not  adequately  address 
the  central  problem,  namely,  the  need  for  mechanisms  by  which  scholars  in 
related  fields  can  relate  to  each  other  with  a minimum  of  administrative 
encumbrance . 

THE  JOINT  FACULTY  APPOINTMHTT 

Progress  in  planning  interdisciplinary  graduate  programs  is  greatly  in- 
hibited by  the  organization  of  disciplines  around  the  departmental  structure. 


The  administrative  and  personnel  complications  that  arise  when,  through  a 
Joint  appointment,  a professor  attempts  to  straddle  departmental  boundaries 
are  considerable. 

Even  though  they  find  value  in  the  interdisciplinary  approach,  depart- 
ment chairmen  reported  that  the  idiosyncracies  in  the  ranking  and  promotion 
system  often  make  it  professionally  unwise  for  a professor  to  accept  an  ap- 
pointment as  a member  of  an  interdisciplinary  group.  This  is  particularly 
true  for  the  young  professor  who  has  not  yet  achieved  tenure.  His  problems 

arise  because  the  part  time  nature  of  his  appointment  may  cut  him  off  from 

* 

voting  or  from  certain  privileges  and  rights  reserved  for  full  time  members, 
such  as  participation  on  important  decision-making  committees.  Lacking 
these  contacts  he  often  fails  to  gain  a sense  of  identification  in  either 
department.  This  is  crucial  in  terms  of  his  chances  for  promotion  especially 
if  he  is  known  only  peripherally  to  those  who  are  asked  to  review  his  cause. 
One  department  chairman  may  find  him  acceptable  for  promotion  but  his  other 
chairman  may  not  know  him  well  enough  to  endorse  his  advancement.  If  there 

is  any  unevenness  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  his  Jointly  sponsored  efforts, 

\ 

or  differences  in  the  criteria  used  by  the  departn;ents  in  determining  pro- 
motion, he  may  be  caught  in  an  impasse.  In  some  cases,  the  expectation  of 
one  department  in-  which  the  instructor  holds  an  appointment  countervails 
the  expectations  of  the  other.  Although  department  chairmen  said  that  they 
generally  negotiated  informally  to  resolve  these  problems,  the  uncertainties 
and  strain  in  the  process  often  drives  the  interdisciplinary  person  back 
to  one  "home." 

Department  chairmen  reported  that,  unfortunately,  promotion  committees 
otten  suspect  that  the  man  who  accepts  a Joint  appointment  is  not  quite  up 
to  the  quality  of  the  full  time  faculty.  In  other  cases  he  is  looked  upon 
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as  a generalist  who  lacks  the  scholarly  depth  of  the  specialist.  In  still 
other  cases  resentment  occurs  because  those  who  hold  joint  appointments  are, 
as  a rule,  excused  from  administrative  duties.  This  puts  an  added  burden 
on  the  regular  department  members. 

Sometimes  the  man  who  holds  a joint  appointment  is  physically  separated 
from  his  primary  discipline  or  he  may  be  housed  in  two  places.  This  arrange- 
ment tends  to  attenuate  communication,  to  weaken  the  identification  process 
and  present  scheduling  problems. 

In  several  institutions  in  the  sample,  only  tenured  professors  are  given 
joint  appointment.  In  another  case,  the  administrative  policy  of  the  insti- 
tution specifies  that  all  joint  appointments  must  be  arranged  in  uneven 
apportionments  of  the  instructor's  time.  The  department  which  holds  the 
greatest  share  of  his  time  becomes  responsible  for  negotiating  his  advance- 
ment, granting  him  voting  privileges  and  providing  him  with  a primary  home. 

Often,  in  order  to  circumvent  administrative  involvement,  the  joint 
appointment  is  regarded  as  a "courtesy  appointment."  Such  assignments  re- 
quire little  or  no  formal  rearrangements  although  in  some  cases  the  partici- 
pant is  given  a title  which  designates  or  identifies  him  as  a member  of  a 
"field"  program.  One  of  the  institutions  in  the  sample  operates  with  a 
general  budget  for  all  instructional  purposes,  and  interdisciplinary 
associations  can  be  made  simply  on  the  basis  of  faculty  interest  and  student 
need. 

The  history  of  formal  interdisciplinary  programs  records  their  short 
life  span.  Several  department  chairmen  in  the  sample  described  interesting 
and  innovative  programs  that  had  had  wide  popular  appeal  at  their  inception 
only  to  fall  apart  within  a short  time.  Causes  for  their  demise  usually 
include  (l)  the  lack  of  a continuous  administrative  authority,  (2)  the 
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heavy  demands  lnqposed  on  those  vho  hold  responsihility  in  tvo  areas 9 (3)  the 
lack  of  identification  with  a "place"  and  (4)  the  administrative  red  tape 
involved.  Department  chairmen  reported  that  "interdisciplinary  persons" 
were  difficult  to  find  and  that  those  who  did  accept  appointments  often 
fl.nd  themselves  "overworked  and  overlooked." 

In  spite  of  these  problems  interdisciplinary  programming  has  been  on 
the  increase  in  all  institutions  in  the  study.  One  university  is  currently- 
reviewing  a proposeiL  to  establish  a division  of  interdisciplinary  studies 
which  would  provide  the  administrative  mechanism  for  processing  and  eiq«ditlng 
new  courses  and  programs.  In  the  same  institution  a pilot  Fh.D.  program  in 
Mathematics/Science  emd  Education  has  operated  successfully  for  three  years. 
The  expectation  is  that  on  the  basis  of  experiences  gained  in  developing 
this  program,  the  interdisciplinary  division  plan  will  be  approved.  If  it 
is,  it  will  reduce  the  administrative  paraphernalia  and  provide  ease  of 
operation  for  new  programs  that  have  natural  affinities. 

Interestingly  enough,  60  per  cent  of  the  faculty  respondents  foresme 
an  increase  in  interdisciplinary  offerings  in  the  next  decade,  35  per  cent 
expect  the  present  level  of  activity  to  be  maintained  and  only  4 per  cent 
e3Q)ect  interest  in  these  relationships  to  decline.  Evidently  they  do  not 
eiwct  that  the  introduction  of  interdisciplinary  offerings  will  dilute  or 
appreciaibly  diminish  the  enphasis  on  specialization.  In  fact,  coroll iiuyy 
with  interdisciplinary  increases,  53  per  cent  of  the  faculty  respondents  en- 
vision an  increase  in  speciiG-ization  in  the  immediate  future,  43  per  cent 
ejpect  the  emphasis  on  specialization  to  remain  at  present  levels  and  only 
4 per  cent  foresee  a decreaise  in  this  enphasis. 

Appreciable  numbers  of  doctoral  students  in  each  of  the  twelve  disci- 
plines reported  favorably  on  their  interdisciplinary  experiences  as  shown 
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in  Table  1 


TABLE  1 

Degree  to  Which  Students  in  Various  Disciplines  Found  Interdiscipli- 
nary Relations  Meaningful,  in  Percentages 


Discipline 

Very 

Meaningful 

Moderately 

Meaningful 

Rarely 

Meaningful 

No  basis 
for  judging 

Biochemistry 

31.6 

42.0 

17.1 

9.3 

Chemistry 

24.6 

34.4 

22.0 

18.9 

Economics 

22.6 

30.2 

25.0 

22.2 

English 

25.5 

27.9 

21.4 

25.2 

French 

30.2 

33.6 

12.1 

24.2 

History 

33.4 

31.7 

17.2 

17.7 

Mathonatics 

18. 3 

21.3 

29.9 

30.6 

Philosophy 

34.9 

22.9 

20.8 

21.4 

Physics 

20.2 

28.0 

28.0 

23.9  / 

Physiology 

53.8 

34.0 

6.6 

5.7 

Psychology 

26.4 

31.3 

23.9 

18.4 

Sociology 

39.1 

30.0 

14.2 

16.6 

As  indicated  by  these  data, the  program  in  physiology  appears  to  have 
exposed  students  to  interdisciplinary  relationships  more  frequently  than  did 
other  fields.  The  interdependent  nature  of  the  subject  matter  in  physiology 
and  the  si>ecial  environment  needed  for  its  research  have  apparently  fostered 
an  alliance  between  the  academic  department  and  the  medical  school.  In  those 
institutions  in  which  theoretical  and  clinic8il  studies  are  geographically 
separated,  department  chairmen- reported  that  the  student  who  is  interested 
in  pure  research  often  finds  that  he  relates  only  tangentially  with  his 
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discipline.  This  creates  some  problems  of  identification  and  articulation 
but  generally  broadens  the  student's  background. 

The  recent  development  of  centers  and  other  institutions  outside  of 
the  department  may  be  diagnostic  of  the  need  for  a mechsuiism  for  freer  inter- 
disciplinary interaction.  Some  see  the  growth  in  the  number  of  such  inde- 
pendent interdisciplinary  organizations  as  the  beginning  of  alternate  forms 
of  university  education  (Sanford,  1969).  The  Oregon  Graduate  Center 
(Benedict,  1965 ) is  one  example  of  this  move. 

CHANGES  IN  ORGANIZATIONAL  FORM  AS  PERCEIVED  BY  DEPARTMENT  CHAIRMEN 

One  fact  emerges  crystal  clear  from  an  analysis  of  the  interviews  with 
department  chairmen.  Each  man  (there  were  no  women  among  the  120  interview- 
ees) believes  that  the  organizational  relationships  and  form  of  his  depart- 
ment is  changing  at  an  accelerated  pace.  Because  it  was  not  possible  to 
establish  a baseline  from  which  the  momentum  began  in  each  case,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  evaluate  the  extent  or  degree  of  that  change  or  movement.  It  is 
apparent,  however,  that  the  dynamics  of  change  as  reported  by  department 
chairmen  are  not  consonant  across  fields.  Some  departments  are  changing 
in  terms  of  increased  enrollments,  others  are  cutting  (or  dropping)  back; 

' some  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  greater  specialization,  others  toward 
generalization;  some  are  leaning  toward  closer  affiliation  with  science  and 
technology,  others  are  curtailing  their  association  with  these  methodolo- 
gies; some  departments  are  moving  (gingerly)  toward  greater  involvement  with 
social  or  mission  oriented  research,  a few  others  are  drawing  further  in- 
ward toward  discipline  oriented  activities;  some  departments  are  attempting 
to  define  their  purpose  and  limit  their  boundaries,  others  are  sprawling  in 
ni 1 directions  and  ignoring  any  responsibility  for  stating  purposive  goals. 
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An  overarching  impression  derived  from  the  interviews  and  from  institu- 
tional data  on  recent  changes  is  that  the  general  flow  of  the  movement  in 
departments  is  in  the  direction  of  greater  — or  more  --  interdisciplinary 
or  multidisciplinary  affiliations,  alignments  or  amalgamations.  If  this  is 
an  accurate  assessment,  it  is  only  adumbrated  in  the  organizational 
structure.  Its  real  dimensions  are  discernible  in  the  informal  faculty  in- 
terrelationships and  encounters,  in  the  increases  in  team  research,  in  the 
growth  of  interdisciplinary  seminars,  colloquia  and  research  forums,  and  in 
the  introduction  of  new  interdisciplinary  journals  and  information  retrieval 
systems.  These  may  be  a portent  of  an  organizational  revolution  in  the  uni- 
versity. It  would  appear  from  the  data  in  this  study  that  unless  the  re- 
formers find  leaders  who  can  give  a sense  of  purpose  and  direction  to  their 
reorganization,  such  a revolution  would  be  fatal  to  the  university  as  we 
know  it.  At  the  moment  the  movement  is  amorphous,  lacking  in  leaders  and 
sporadic . 

One  obstacle  to  organization  along  logically  related  (and  affective) 
areas  rather  than  along  administratively  sin5)lified  units,  is  the  penchant 
of  scholars  not  to  explore  the  interfaces  of  their  disciplines.  For  example 
many  observers  argue  that  the  physical  and  social  sciences  mi^t,  with  mu- 
tual benefit,  collaborate  on  problems  that  have  interrelating  variables. 

But  they  almost  invariably  reach  a stand-off,  because  the  social  scientists 
literally  say  to  the  physical  scientists:  "Tell  us  what  you  plan  to  do  and 

we'll  analyze  the  change  it  produces."  To  which  the  physical  scientist  re- 
plies: "Tell  us  what  changes  you  want  and  we'll  produce  the  technology  to 

effect  them."  Department  chairmen,  who  might  play  the  role  of  mediator  — 
or  guide  — claim  that  they  are  kept  so  busy  protecting  the  interests  of 
"the"  department  that  they  have  no  time  to  encourage  collaboration.  Small 


departments  fear  that  to  do  so  would  be  tantamount  to  the  lamb  sitting  down 
with  the  lion.  Since  the  instinct  for  survival  is  strong  in  most  depart- 
ments there  is  reluctance  toward  involvement  in  relationships  which  would 
submerge  departmental  identity,  undercut  their  individuality  or  threaten 
their  autonomy. 

FACULTY  OPINION  ON  THE  NEED  FOR  STRUCTURAL  CHANGE 

The  professional  proclivity  of  the  graduate  faculty  has  generally  tended 
toward  academic  conservatism.  When  changes  are  proposed  in  graduate  programs 
or  policies  the  faculty  is  prone  to  construe  them  as  attacks  on  the  academic 
life  style.  Because  that  style  is  cherished  and  carefully  cultivated  during 
graduate  school  and  thereafter,  attempts  to  change  it  often  meet  with  the 
full  weight  of  guild  disapproval.  In  view  of  this  tradition  it  is  instruc- 
tive to  find  that  40  per  cent  of  the  graduate  faculty  who  responded  to  the 
questionnaire  for  this  study  registered  the  belief  that  radical  reorganiza- 
tion is  needed  in  the  structure  of  the  university  if  that  institution  is  to 
respond  to  the  radical  changes  currently  occur ing  in  technology  and  in 
society.  Since  the  structure  of  the  university  very  importantly  influences 
the  life  styles  and  social  patterns  of  the  faculty,  it  seems  logical  to 
assume  that  significant  proportions  of  the  faculty  are  ready  to  accept  alter- 
ations in  their  conventional  roles  and  associations. 

Faculty  comment  in  the  questionnaire  on  the  need  for  structural  reform 
was  mixed  but  tended  to  lean  toward  a preference  for  rapid,  evolutionary 
rather  than  revolutionary  change.  While  many  respondents  advocated  substan- 
tial reforms  in  parts  of  the  university's  structure,  they  expressed  general 
satisfaction  with  its  essential  form.  The  areas  that  were  frequently  men- 
tioned as  being  critically  in  need  of  change  included  the  curriculum,  the 
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governance  of  students,  the  humanization  of  the  institution  and  the  number 
and  character  of  the  students  who  are  admitted. 

When  the  responses  of  those  who  favored  radical  change  were  tabulated, 
the  following  results  shown  in  Table  2 were  obtained. 

TABLE  2 

Faculty  Opinion  on  the  Need  for  Change  in  Approach  and  Structure  of 
Ph.D.  Programs,  in  Percentages: 

Percentage  favoring  radical  change  in 
Disciplines approach  and  structure  of  Ph.D.  programs 


Biochemistry 

47.5 

Chemistry 

30.8 

Economics 

31.9 

English 

40.9 

French 

48.1 

History 

37.3 

Mathematics 

38.5 

Philosophy 

31.8 

Physics 

31.0 

Physiology 

37.5 

Psychology 

48.1 

Sociology 

52.4 

In  statements  that  were  added  to  this  item  in  the  questionnaire  some 
faculty  seemed  to  reflect  a fear  of  *'what  tecihnology  is  doing  to  us”  and  a 
distrust  of  those  who  bear  gifts.  Their  frequent  references  to  the  “canni- 
balistic tendencies”  of  the  military- industrial  complex  and  to  the  ”lure  of 
corporate  capital”  were  generally  coupled  with  the  observation  that  sub- 
mission to  these  pressures  threatens  institutional  integrity  and  induces 
serious  organizational  imbalances  in  the  academic  emphasis.  Arguing  for  a 
more  humane  approach  to  learning, respondents  suggested  that  while  technology 
may  affect  the  way  research  is  conducted  it  should  not  dictate  the  way 
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questions  are  posed,  conclusions  are  confirmed  or  evidence  is  weighed. 

Commenting  on  the  need  for  a more  humanistic  approach  to  university  or- 
ganization, some  respondents  suggested  that  the  modern  university  has  be- 
come the  successor  to  the  church  and  is  now  the  primary  institution  for  the 
preservation  of  purely  reflective  thought,  for  encouraging  responsible  be- 
havior and  for  helping  those  who  need  assistance.  As  such,  these  respondents 
argued  that  with  respect  to  technology,  universities  should  concentrate  their 
efforts  and  reserve  their  resources  for  those  aspects  of  science  and  tech- 
nology that  are  conducive  to  improvements  in  the  human  condition.  Some  com- 
mentators would  organize  technology  in  separate  institutes  or  tie  technolo©>- 
to  specific  disciplines.  Others  believed  that  computer  technology  and  com- 
munication media  should  be  organized  as  a separate  unit  servicing  all  fields 
which  might  profit  from  their  use. 

A review  of  the  curriculum  and  policies  of  the  ten  institutions  to 
ascertain  whether  the  faculty's  professed  interest  in  change  has  been  con- 
verted into  action  revealed  that  three  of  the  institutions  had  made  some 
recent  changes  in  their  authority  structure  in  an  attempt  to  realign  rela- 
tionships and  broaden  the  governance  base,  and  several  others  had  activated 
wide-scale  review  of  needed  curriculum  reform.  While  some  of  these  resulted 
in  modification  of  the  Ph.D.  requirements,  little  that  might  be  classified 
as  radically  different  or  innovative  had  occurred.  One  possible  exception 
was  the  proposal  by  three  of  the  universities  to  offer  the  Doctor  of  Arts  in 
some  fields.  It  is  too  early  to  speculate  on  whether  the  recommendation  of 
the  various  study  committees,  i.e.,  Stanford  (1969),  Columbia  (1969)>  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley  (1966),  will  be  accepted  and  eventually  imple- 
mented by  the  faculty.  Speaking  of  these  recommendations,  deans  observed 
that  ideas  hatched  in  ccanmittees  often  fail  to  receive  waimth  or  nur>iiwed. 
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from  those  who  fear  being  inconvenienced,  dislocated  or  challenged  by  the 
recommended  change.  They  observed  that  it  is  difficult  to  initiate  reform 
because  — as  with  ansr  system  that  is  essentially  self-authenticating  — 
an  attack  on  the  system  imputes  the  roles  and  competencies  of  those  who 
operate  it.  For  this  reason,  deans  and  department  chairmen  reported  that 
the  most  cogent  force  for  reform  arises  externally  and  the  most  promising 
device  for  introducing  reform  is  to  bring  in  a "change  agent"  from  the  out- 
side. This  is  especially  true  if  a new  program  is  to  be  started.  An  alter-  ’ 
native  would  be  to  induce  a highly  respected  scholar  within  the  department 
to  devote  himself  to  curriculum  matters  on  a full  time  basis  for  a limited 
period. 

These  data  probably  reflect  the  fact  that  the  socialization  of  the  grad- 
uate school  and  the  high  specificity  of  the  education  and  training  provided 
give  uhe  university  faculty  little  experience  in  instructional  planning  or 
administrative  responsibility.  It  also  provides  little  understanding  of 
or  appreciation  for  the  unifying  aspects  of  the  university *s  total  program. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  NEW  TECHNOLOGY  OF  RESEARCH  AND  TEACHING 

The  large  infusion  of  federal  and  foundation  funds  into  university 
research  during  the  past  three  decades  has  broadened  the  scope,  in- 
creased the  pace  and  compounded  the  complexity  of  scholarship.  Most 
notably  it  has  altered  the  relationships  of  many  campus  researchers  by 
promoting  team  or  group  research  and  by  sparking  the  need  for  a long  chain 
of  supporting  services.  In  some  institutions  the  coordination  of  services 
gives  the  research  effort  the  characteristics  of  a massive  ureaucratic  op- 
eration. The  auxiliary  staff,  including  research  assistants,  clerical  help, 
editors  and  consultants  may  outnumber  the  professional  research  staff  in 
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ratios  as  high  as  ten  to  one.  The  contribution  of  the  para  professionals 
who  assist  in  university  research  has  had  an  important  impact  on  the  faculty 
researcher's  productivity  and  work  habits.  There  are  signs  that  some  of 
these  assistants  may  eventually  assume  full  status  as  principal  investiga- 
tors or  directors  of  their  own  projects.  The  work  and  career  styles  of 
this  group  of  university  personnel  appear  to  emulate  the  working  style-  of 
the  faculty  researcher.  Conversely  some  faculty  have  acquired  the  ideologies 
of  the  non- academic  research  staff. 

A service  increasingly  indispensible  to  research  is  that  supplied  by 
the  computer.  ' Although  computers  are  used  most  frequently  in  the  quantita- 
tive fields,  l6  per  cent  of  the  faculty  in  this  study  reported  that  their 
particular  research  interest  lends  itself  to  their  usage.  Some  respondents 
acknowledged  that,  lacking  knowledge  or  understanding  of  computer  applica- 
tion, they  preferred  to  leave  this  methodology  to  young  professors  or  to 
graduate  students.  Still  others  admitted  that  they  had  an  antipathy  to  tech- 
nology and  deliberately  avoided  research  problems  which  require  automated 
equipment. 

Herbert  Simon's  (1966)  observation  that  computer  technology  might  be 
the  means  of  disassembling  and  reassembling  academic  fences  has  particular 
relevance  for  graduate  education.  The  widespread  use  of  the  computer  has 
revolutionized  the  types  of  problems  which  faculty  and  students  investigate 
together  and  has  given  them  new  tools  and  techniques  for  data  processing  and 
analysis.  Practically  all  students  are  now  advised  to  acquire  some  knowledge 
or  skill  in  this  research  tool.  Ninety- two  per  cent  of  the  faculty  respond- 
ents in  biochemistry  and  sociology  expect  that  training  in  computer  usage 
will  become  a required  part  of  the  graduate  student's  background.  Eighty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  respondents  in  all  fields  expect  to  see  an  increase  in 
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the  need  for  this  training,  l6  per  cent  believe  that  the  need  will  remain 
constant  and  less  than  1 per  cent  expect  that  current  demands  for  computer 
training  will  decrease. 

Some  critics  of  university  education  argue  that  a preoccupation  with 
scientism  and  the  availability  of  computerized  research  tools  has  seduced 
graduate  schools  into  over-emphasizing  quantitative  research  methodologies 
or  into  minimizing  or  ignoring  education  in  qualitative  methods.  They  charge 
that  this  imbalance  has  not  only  inhibited  attempts  to  develop  creative  ap- 
proaches to  knowledge  but  has  also  led  to  a loss  of  humanism  in  the  univer- 
sity and  in  society.  Some  indict  the  Eh.D.  program  for  these  failures  and 
point  to  the  need  for  academic  programs  that  will  respect  the  pliliralism  -- 
and  in  some  cases  the  ambiguity  — in  the  approaches  required  in  less 
scientifically  based  disciplines  or  in  non- quantifiable  fields. 

In  a study  of  the  various  research  methods  employed  in  doctoral 
dissertations,  Khoell  (1966)  found  that  some  students  used  sophisticated  com- 
puter methods  on  very  small  samples  or  on  problems  that  would  lend  themselves 
better  to  other  approaches.  Dr.  Khoell  noted  that  in  some  cases  the  student’s 
choice  of  a research  problem  appeared  to  be  dictated  by  the  means  available 
rather  than  by  the  goals  of  the  research.  Interviewees  in  this  study  also 
observed  that  the  misuse  of  computerized  methods  can  be  a serious  detriment 
to  the  scope  of  the  scholarly  ideas  and  the  subsequent  development  of  Ph.D. 
students. 

When  members  of  the  graduate  faculties  in  the  ten  universities  in  the 
sample  were  asked  whether,  in  their  judgment,  the  doctoral  program  in  their 
departments  reinforced  a trend  toward  quantitative  rather  than  creative  re- 
search approaches,  32  per  cent  thought  that  it  did,  49  per  cent  thought 
that  it  did  not  and  the  remainder  were  undecided.  Economists,  physiologists, 
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biochemists  and  physicists  agreed  with  the  proposition  more  frequently  (4l 
per  cent)  while  mathematicians,  philosophers,  sociologists  and  psychologists 
rejected  it  more  frequently  (58  per  cent)  than  respondents  in  other  disciplines. 

In  a corollary  Item,  graduate  faculties  were  asked  whether  the  doctoral 
progrjun  ;iii  their  departments  "stressed  scientism  at  the  expense  of  humanism." 
Tlilrty-t-wo  per  ceriL  of  the  respondents  agreed  that  it  did,  54  per  cent  said 
that  it  did  not  and  the  remainder’ were  undecided.  Economists,  chemists  and 
physiologists  agreed  more  frequently  with  the  inference  (42  per  cept)  and 
respondents  in  French,  history,  philosophy,  English  and  psychology  rejected 
it  more  frequently  (65  per  cent)  than  did  those  in  other  fields.  Obviously 
this  issue  involves  a large  number  of  variables  besides  research  methodology . 
However,  because  the  research  emphasis  in  a graduate  department  genes’ally 
reflects  the  interest,  competencies,  aspirations  and  values  of  the  depart- 
ment — and  these  in  turn  are  reflected  in  its  academic  program  — it  is  of 
interest  to  note  the  deep  concern  voiced  by  those  who  commented  on  this  issue. 
Tliat  concern  was  shared  across  all  disciplines.  While  they  acknowledged 
that  science  and  technology  serve  important  functions,  commentators  decried 
what  they  perceived  as  an  over-emphasis  on  tools  and  techniques  and  "the 
conversion  of  universities  into  technical  institutes"  or  "knowledge  factor- 
ies." Many  appeared  troubled  about  what  one  referred  to  as  the  "log- jam 
in  new  knowledge"  and  others  were  critical  of  the  practice  of  collecting 
massive  quantities  of  data  without  pausing  to  study  their  relationships, 

evaluate  their  relevance  or  secure  a compass  heading.  While  they  expressed 

\ 

admiration  for  the  educational  potential  of  the  new  technologies,  faculty 
members  often  noted  with  regret  that  this  potential  was  being  spent  in  the 
interest  of  goals  they  could  not  accept.  Judging  by  the  fears  expressed 
in  some  of  the  comments  there  is  a distrust  of  cybernetics  and  of  computerized 
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systems  or,  more  specifically,  an  implied  mistrust  of  those  who  use 
and  develop  such  systems.  To  a large  extent  the  mistrust  appears  to  arise 
from  the  arcane  aura  of  power  which  science  and  technology  generate.  Their 
(X)nnotatJon  as  the  "hard  sciences"  — which  originally  described  their  in- 
strumentation — simultaneously  communicates  the  impressions  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  in  these  fields  requires  a high  level  of  intellectual 
effort  and  a disciplined  methodology.  Some  humanists  in  the  sample  see  this 
as  a "masquerade"  in  which  the  hard  sciences  not  only  pose  as  respectable 
university  disciplines  but  successfully  intimidate  disciples  in  the  non- 
sciences to  accept  their  methods.  A few  respondents  worried  about  "communi- 
cation control  by  technicians"  and  about  the  power  held  by  those  "who  merely 
know  how  to  push  buttons." 

The  contentious  issues  in  this  argument  appear  to  be  surfacing  on  some 
campuses  as  computer  science  centers  petition  to  become  formal  departments 
or  academic  fields  of  study.  In  the  meantime,  the  nature  of  university  re- 
search makes  their  services  practically  indispensible  to  the  graduate  faculty 
and  to  graduate  students. 

VJhen  opinions  on  this  issue  were  solicited  of  graduate  deans  and  depart- 
ment chairmen  during  the  interviews,  they  conceded  that  the  decades  ahead 
will  make  increasing  demands  for  new  kinds  of  trained  intelligence,  one  of 
which  will  surely  be  for  experts  in  computer  technology.  However,  they 
questioned  whether  the  university  can  (or  should)  appropriately  provide  the 
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education  and  training  required  in  this  and  other  new  technical  service 
areas.  Some  expressed  the  fear  that  as  pressures  arise  the  university  may 
find  itself  in  the  position  of  producing  "technicians  with  Ph.D.'s  rather 
than  creative  and  imaginative  scholars." 


THE  NEW  TECHNOLOGIES  AND  GRADUATE  EDUCATION 


Universities  have  been  among  the  fj.rst  institutions  to  experience  the 
•mpacU  oi*  t.he  revolutions  Uiat  are  occurring  In  ccxnraunication.  Through 
electronic  systems  and  satellites  orbiting  in  fixed  ixisitions  in  space, the 
means  through  v/hich  scholars  ccmununicate  with  each  other  have  been  appreciably 

expanded  and  considerably  altered.  It  is  now  virtually  possible  for  the  es- 

/ 

sence  of  a researcher's  findings  to  be  flashed  around  the  world  and  made  avail- 
able to  other  researchers  or  users  before  the  ink  is  dry  on  his  written  re- 
port. Shared  cor.jwAter  services,  closed  circuit  television  and  automated 
library  facilities  reduce  the  tedium  of  research  and  allow  more  time  for  analy- 
sis. Mcluhan's  thesis  that  linear  communication  will  become  less  important 
than  visual  is  already  being  documented  and  Gouldner's  contention  that  scholars 
are  cosmopolitan  in  their  orientation  rather  than  local  is,  for  all  intents 
and  purposes  substantiated.  According  to  deans  and  department  chairmen  in 
this  study,  the  notion  of  the  solitary  scholar  laboring  to  develop  biblio- 
graphies in  his  field  is  rapidly  being  supplanted  by  information  retrieval 
systems  which  tell  him  in  an  instant  aUthat  has  been  written  on  his  topic. 

The  impact  of  this  on  Ph.D.  programming  is  virtually  revolutionary. 

An  Interesting  result  of  the  new  media  of  communication  is  the  greater 
solidarity  among  national  and  international  scholars  and  their  increased 
willingness  to  share  the  day-by-day  progress  of  their  research  and  thinking. 

THE  NEW  TECHNOLOGIES  AND  THE  PREPARATION  OF  FUTURE  COLLEGE  INSTRUCTORS 

Some  futurologists  suggest  that  impending  increases  in  automation  dic- 
tate a need  for  universal  higher  education  because  it  offers  the  simplest 
and  most  obvious  way  to  fulfill  the  vacuum  left  lay  the  elimination  of  the 
necessity  for  a full  time  commitment  to  work.  Mar^  believe  that  an  age  is 
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fast  approaching  in  which  higher  education  will  be  planned  on  a continuum 
instea^l  of  in  definite  time  intervals  or  stages.  (Fuller,  19^4;  Kerr,  I963) 

In  this  event,  tlie  regular  college  or  university  program  would  probably 
mci'ge  with  segments  that  are  now  separately  planned  as  adult,  extension  or 
continuing  education.  To  some  extent  the  precedent  has  already  been  set. 

A large  proportion  of  the  college  population  now  alternates  periods  of  work 
or  travel.  This  often  extends  their  formal  education  over  a decade  or  more 
of  their  adult  life. 

When  deans  and  department  chairmen  were  asked  to  speculate  on  the  po- 
tential use  of  teaching  technologies  on  the  education  of  Ph.D.'s,  they  implied 
that  if  universal  higher  education  becomes  a reality,  the  new  devices  for 
information  processing  and  retrieval  could  catalyze  the  action  and  provide 
the  means  throu^  which  an  integrated  systems  approach  to  knowledge  could 
be  realized.  Administrators  in  some  fields  reported  that  the  initial  process 
of  systematization  has  begun.  In  literature,  for  exas^le,  concordances  have 
been  completed  on  great  bodies  of  writing;  in  the  biological  sciences  digi- 
tal computers  give  immediate  feedback  on  laboratory  experiments  and  store 
the  data  for  future  use;  whereas  in  education,  ERIC,  the  computerized  Edu- 
cation Retrieval  Information  Center  of  USOE,  has  immeasurably  reduced  the 
time  and  effort  scholars  formerly  exerted  keeping  current  in  their  field  by 
making  information  cn  new  research  more  immediately  accessible  to  those  who 
need  to  apply  its  findings. 

Some  respondents  foresee  the  possibility  that  the  computer  and  other 
information  science  systems  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  the  disciplines  in- 
to closer  relationships  and  of  "reversing  the  progressive  isolation  of  ideas 
from  ideas  and  of  man  from  man.”  To  this  end,  some  centers  which  house  the 
new  technologies  are  referred  to  as  communication  units. 

o 
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The  issue  that  involves  teacher  utilization  and,  thus^ stimulates  wide 
Interest  and  concern,  is  the  possibility  that  the  new  information  technolo- 
Kies  and  the  use  of  machines  to  program  instruction  will  reduce  the  need  for, 
or  the  status  of,  teachers.  Developers  of  the  new  technology  hold  out  no 
such  utopian  expectations.  Neither  do  the  interviewees  in  this  study. 

Rather  they  view  the  machines  basically  as  instrumental  responses  to  the 
problem  which  all  teachers  face  — the  individual  differences  among  students. 

point  out  thst  bs  oxports  in  a sul)stantiv6  fioXd  toachojrs  wiii  aXways 
be  needed  to  transmit  the  styles  of  thinking  and  develop  the  attitudes  of 
mind  which  the  factual  programmed  material  elicits.  However,  they  agree 
that  in  terms  of  its  effects  on  teachers,  the  programming  of  instruction 
will  undoubtedly  require  instructors  to  reorganize  their  working  habits  and 
to  apply  their  talents  differently  than  they  now  do.  They  suggest  that  the 
probabilities  are  high  that  teachers  will  have  more,  rather  than  less,  work 
to  do.  The  advantage  will  be  that  it  will  be  work  of  a more  creative  and 
stimulating  nature.  Even  if  teaching  machines  come  into  general  use  by  the 
turn  of  the  century,  there  are  no  data  which  signify  that  the  demand  for 
teachers  will  be  modified  in  any  significant  numbers.  At  least  for  the  pre- 
sent, the  costs  of  educating  a teacher  are  far  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
machines  needed  to  replace  one,  and  the  net  results  of  using  the  machines 
appear  at  the  moment  to  be  far  less  promising.  Graduate  deans  expressed  the 
belief  that  this  situation  will  change  when  a. significant  number  of  trained 
persoaiel  become  available.  In  the  meantime,  the  universities  in  this 
sample  are  engaged  in  basic  research  on  this  new  methodology  but  very  few 
are  teaching  Ph.D.  students  how  to  apply  it  in  their  future  teaching  careers. 
Graduate  faculties  in  aDinost  all  fields  now  advise  their  students  to  take 
additional  math  and  some  work  in  computer  science.  In  commenting  on  these 
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recommendations,  scane  chairmen  suggested  that  experience  in  this  area  should 
be  accompanied  by  a study  of  the  consequences  as  well  as  the  limitations  of 
autcxnation.  They  warn  that  while  machines  might  relieve  teachers  of  dreary 
lengths  of  routine  or  didactic  teaching,  and  so  free  them  for  more  import- 
ant teaching  duties,  if  the  technology  is  not  properly  understood,  the  con- 
sequences for  the  learner  can  result  in  a stifling  of  original  thinking. 

For  example,  if  the  programmed  material  is  not  planned  creatively  to  stimu- 
late and  develop  the  skills  of  inquiry,  interpretation  and  application, 
there  is  danger  that  only  rote  learning  will  develop  and  that  rewards  will 
be  given  only  for  agreement  with  the  programmer. 

As  the  art  of  teaching  becomes  more  technological  some  respondents  fore- 
see the  development  in  this  country  of  such  institutions  as  the  University 
of  the  Air,  which  will  be  introduced  in  England  in  the  fall  of  197C  or  of 
a nationwide  network  of  computer-assisted  instruction  which  mi^t  be  connected 
to  data  banks,  information  retrieval  systems  or  learning  media  laboratories. 
Others  predict  the  development  of  powerful  educational  syndicates  for  whom 
"curriculum  development  will  become  big  business"  and  the  implications  for 
educational  lobbying  will  accelerate.  Almost  all  respondents  believe  that 
no  major  increase  will  be  made  in  the  use  of  teaching  machines  within  the 
next  decade  or  two.  In  the  meantime,  each  of  the  institutions  is  researching 
the  basic  questions  in  this  field. 

THE  CX)Mra0ITS  OF  EXCELLENCE 

When  graduate  deans  were  asked  to  indicate  what  were  the  essential  fac- 
tors which  contributed  to  the  excellence  of  their  institutions, their  responses 
fell  generally  into  three  or  four  categories.  The  major  category  was  the 
ability  of  the  institution  to  attract  and  to  hold  able  scholars.  Practically 
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every  interviewee  noted  that  the  institution  had  a long  tradition  of  putting 
the  acquisition  of  a distinguished  faculty  ahead  of  all  other  resources.  In 
the  words  of  one  dean,  "Everything  else  is  f acilitative . " 

Academic  deans  described  their  faculties  as  committed  scholars,  most 
of  whom  were  interested  in  both  teaching  and  research.  The  presence  of  ift- 
fluential  persons  who  gave  luster  to  the  institution  made  it  possible  for 
the  institution  to  attract  others.  Deans  frequently  cited  the  work  of  early 
department  chairmen  or  of  faculty  members  as  having  given  vision  to  the  aca- 
demic program.  The  ability  to  bring  a few  outstanding  men  to  each  new  de- 
partment provided  the  impetus  for  recognition  and  enabled  the  institution  to 
win  public  and  private  support.  With  a good  staff  and  a strong  program  the 

institution  was  able  to  attract  another  component  of  excellence  good 

students. 

i 

I 

In  terms  of  personal  characteristics  the  faculty  were  described  by 

j graduate  deans  as  a group  of  intellectually  stimulating  individuals  who,  by 

i 

I and  large,  exhibited  respect  and  trust  for  one  another.  Deans  frequently 

i 

! cited  examples  of  world  renowned  scholars  who  had  enough  interest  in  the 

* total  institution  to  attend  every  general  faculty  meeting  or  were  willing  to 

; assume  special  tasks  for  the  good  of  the  university.  Some  implied  that  this 

I 

characteristic  was  more  typical  of  the  older  than  of  some  of  the  younger 
scholars  who  were  less  inclined  to  have  strong  institutional  loyalties.  Al- 
though they  ascribed  this  difference  to  the  fact  that  the  young  men  were  pre- 
occupied with  the  need  to  produce  research,  whereas  the  senior  scholar  had 
fewer  pressures,  there  was  an  almost  universal  concern  about  the  fact  that 
many  young  men  did  not  manifest  an  interest  in  universitywide  affairs. 

Some  ascribed  this  to  the  restrictive  criteria  for  membership  in  the  faculty 
senate  or  its  equivalent  body. 
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One  dean  noted  that  it  had  become  increasingly  more  difficult  to  find 
academic  career  men  because  the  salaries  and  other  inducements  offered  by 
business,  industry  or  the  government  were  too  attractive  for  the  young  men 
to  resist.  Deans  also  commented  on  the  fact  that  it  took  more  powerful  in- 
centives than  the  university  had  to  offer  to  retain  men  who  were  becoming 
recognized  as  scholars  and  were  therefore  being  sought  out  by  other  academic 

institutions.  In  the  words  of  one  dean,  "In  the  ^department  every  man 

over  forty  has  his  bags  packed." 

Graduate  deans  attributed  the  excellence  of  the  graduate  program  to  the 
fact  that  the  institution  provided  an  atmosphere  in  which  (l)  intellectual 
inquiry  could  be  pursued  with  maximum  freedom  and  independence  by  faculty 
and  students  alike,  (2)  academic  freedom  was  respected  and  (3)  scholarship 
was  given  high  priority. 

Other  factors  which  were  described  by  graduate  deans  as  conducive  to 
the  development  of  excellence  included  a supportive  administration  which  en- 
couraged diversity  of  opinion  and  interest,  exercised  strong  leadership,  be- 
lieved in  the  value  of  a mature  academic  system  and  provided  the  money  and 
other  resources  necessary  for  the  development  of  a strong  university.  Many 
graduate  deans  praised  the  contributions  of  past  and  present  administrators 
whose  vision  €uid  hard  work  had  helped  the  institution  to  become  distinctive. 
They  noted  that  by  being  tolerant  of  the  idiosyncracies  of  productive  persons, 
these  administrators  had  facilitated  the  growth  of  scholarship.  In  general, 
deans  and  department  chairmen  thought  that  a major  factor  in  the  achieve- 
ment and  maintenance  of  quality  was  the  careful  preservation  of  a system  in 
which  (1)  ideas  were  allowed  to  flow  without  meeting  deeply  entrenched  in- 
terests, (2)  the  rules  of  conduct  and  policies  were  reasonable  and  (3)  the 
"idea  of  change"  did  not  need  to  be  defended. 

er|c 
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In  addition  to  the  high  quality  of  these  faculty  and  students,  depart- 
ment chairmen  attributed  the  excellence  of  their  institutions  to  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  university  library,  the  strength  of  the  undergraduate 
program  — particularly  in  the  basic  disciplines  on  which  the  graduate  pro- 
grams were  developed  — the  department's  mature  approach  to  the  graduate  re- 
quirements, and  its  willingness  to  review  and,  if  necessary  to  phase  out, 
programs  or  courses  that  could  not  attract  good  faculty  and  good  students. 

Deans  in  smaller  institutions  felt  that  their  success  was  due  in  appre- 
ciable measure  to  the  fact  that  their  more  intimate  environment  enhanced  the 
students'  socialization  and  identification  with  the  institution.  On  the 
other  hand,  deans  in  large  institutions  believed  that  the  comprehensiveness 
of  their  offerings  enabled  them  to  attract  those  who  had  broad  interests  or 
those  who  wished  to  be  in  contact  with  a variety  of  sub- specialities  within 
their  disciplines. 

EXTERNAL  AIDS  TO  EXCELLENCE 

Deans  and  department  chairmen  often  praised  the  support  of  private  bene- 
factors, people  in  the  state,  and  state  legislatures  as  important  determinants 
of  the  university’s  greatness.  They  cited  the  willingness  of  taxpayers  — 
even  in  less  affluent  circumstances  — to  invest  in  their  educational  insti- 

t 

tut ions  as  a strong  incentive  to  its  growth.  The  pride  and  trust  shown  by 
the  state  evoked  a responsive  effort  on  the  part  of  the  university  to  measure 
up  to  that  trust.  In  several  cases  members  of  state  legislatures  were  named 
as  men  of  vision  and  supportive  of  the  institution  in  times  of  crisis  or 
attack. 

There  was  a pervasive  thread  of  concern  throughout  the  open  ended  com- 
mentaries on  the  faculty  questionnaires,  which  reflected  an  uneasiness  about 
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the  ability  of  universities  to  maintain  their  excellence  or  to  withstand 
some  of  the  current  controversies  which  eddy  around  and  in  them.  One  scientist 
noted : 


I see  grave  danger  to  scientific  knowledge  and  advancement  as  a 
consequence  of  the  current  wave  of  politicized  motives  and  efforts 
in  society.  Political  motives  when  applied  to  science  generate 
controversy.  I have  researched  on  controversy  in  science  and  the 
science  of  controversy.  I am  prepared  to  say  that  all  contro- 
versies I have  examined  in  the  sciences  were  contrived  for  some 
political  end  result:  this  is  why  the  controversy  came  to  exist. 

In  each  instance  no  controversy  exists  within  the  scientific  evi- 
dence. If  scienti.sts  fail  to  enforce  professional  ethics  and  ad- 
herence to  the  scientific  method,  some  important  segments  of 
scientific  knowledge  will  sink  into  a quagmire  of  dark  controversy. 

Another  faculty  member  in  a state- supported  institution  observed  that: 

Intellectuals  value  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  as  do  children, 
but  most  other  people  do  not  — or  else  the  practical  value  of 
knowledge  is  much  more  important  to  them.  Since  the  money 
here  comes  from  all  of  the  citizens,  the  political  aspects  of 
this  state- supported  university  must  strike  a compromise  be- 
tween what  the  politicians  and  tasqjayers  generally  expect  of 
it  (usually  a first  rate  trade  school)  and  what  students  and 
faculty  would  like  it  to  be.  The  problem  is  exacerbated  pre- 
sently in  science  by  the  huge  sums  of  money  necessary.  More- 
over there  are  fads  (or  priorities  assigned)  in  academic  disci- 
plines as  in  women's  clothes.  A century  ago  the  humanities  were 
revered  above  all  else,  two  decades  ago  it  was  physics,  now 
biology  and  biochemistry  but  I see  signs  that  these  two  are 
already  waning.  It  may  be  that  we  will  learn  that  scientific 
knowledge  will  not  save  us  anymore  than  theological  erudition — 

*The  fault  lies  in  ourselves.  ’ The  two  most  pressii^  problems 
now  confronting  us  (over  population  and  nuclear  war)  both 
appear  superficia3Jy  to  be  scientific  in  nature  but  I think  it 
is  now  pretty  clear  that  the  solution  to  both  is  political  not 
technical,  although  technical  advances  can  have  minor  effects. 


SIZE  AS  A FACTOR  IN  ACHIEVING  EXCELLENCE 

Institutional  size  has  often  been  cited  as  a factor  in  achieving 
quality  in  doctoral  education.  Administrators  in  this  study  said  that  the 
concept  of  "critical  mass"  is  an  important  consideration  in  planning  the 
ideal  size  of  the  faculty,  the  student  body,  the  library  and  the  endowment 
or  available  financial  resources  needed  for  grt-duate  programming. 
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To  some  extent  departmental  size  or  the  ratio  of  faculty  to  students 
is  probably  a more  important  factor  in  graduate  programming  than  is  institu- 
tional size.  Based  on  lists  obtained  from  department  secretaries,  some  de- 
partments in  this  study  eni'olled  more  than  five  hundred  graduate  students 
while  other  departments  in  the  same  institutions  listed  fewer  than  ten.  The 
ratio  of  faculty  to  students  ranged  from  one  to  two  to  one  to  twenty.  Mo 
accurate  figures  were  readily  available  but  an  "average"  number  of  candi- 
dates (i.e.,  students  who  were  working  on  their  dissertations)  per  faculty 
member  was,  according  to  department  chairmen, "somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  four  to  six. " Much  larger  ratios  were  obtained  when  the  number  of 
advisees  per  advisor  were  examined.  There  was  also  considerably  more  un-. 
evenness  in  these  data. 

Cartter  investigated  the  question  of  critical  mass  as  related  to  de- 
partmental size  and  found  that  even  among  the  three  smallest  departments 
which  ranked  in  the  top  twenty-five  in  his  sample,  the  English  departments 
averaged  twenty-five  faculty  members,  106  graduate  students  and  nine  Ph.D. 
awards  per  year;  the  three  smallest  departments  of  Classics  averaged  seven 
faculty,  fourteen  students  and  one  Ri.D.  award  yearly;  and  the  three  smallest 
physics  departments  averaged  twenty-seven  faculty  members,  126  students 
and  thirteen  Ph.D. 's  annually. 

The  public  institutions  in  this  sample  reported  that  some  major  problems 
had  occurred  as  a result  of  recent  increases  in  the  numbers  of  doctoral  stu- 
dents without  concommitant  increases  in  faculty.  The  main  concerns  of  the 
smaller  institutions  centered  on  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  attract 
faculty  into  a department  in  which  there  are  a liBiited  number  of  colleagues 
with  whom  to  interact. 
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QUALITY  CONTROL  VERSUS  GROWTH 


Shortly  before  his  death,  Robert  Oppenheimer  expressed  his  concern 
about  the  ability  of  the  university  to  maintain  quality  in  the  face  of  the 
shortages  in  the  number  of  competent  scholars  and  the  tremendous  costs  of 
the  instrumentation  required  in  some  areas  of  graduate  research.  He  was 
inclined  to  believe  that  in  planning  for  future  growth  each  university 
should  strive  for  excellence  in  a limited  number  of  areas  rather  than  try 

t 

to  be  competent  in  all  areas  or  scatter  its  resources  in  areas  that  are  al- 
ready well  covered  by  other  universities  or  by  other  institutions. 

Graduate  deans  and  those  who  are  responsible  for  planning  advanced 
programs  expressed  concern  about  the  rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  institu- 
tions that  are  competing  from  the  same  pool  of  faculty  and  student  talent 
and  the  same  sources  of  financial  support.  Of  the  750  institutions  which 
currently  offer  graduate  work,  practically  all  expect  to  expand  substantially 
in  the  immediate  future.  Hall  (1969)  notes  that  present  growth  trends  pose 
serious  questions  relative  to  the  compelling  need  to  improve  the  quality  of 
doctoral  education  and  maintain  the  excellence  of  existing  institutions. 

The  current  press  for  what  has  been  called  the  "instant  university;"  — 
which  aims  for  comprehensiveness  at  the  end  of  a ten  year  plan  — poses 
serious  questions  for  those  who  are  interested  in  preserving  the  quality  and 

integrity  of  higher  education.  The  deans  and  department  chairmen  in  the 

' 

prestigious  universities  in  this  sample  were  frank  to  admit  that  the  competi- 
tion for  good  students  and  for  competent  faculty  has  become  increasingly 
critical.  They  also  note  that  their  sources  of  support  have  decreased  ap- 
preciably in  recent  years.  In  view  of  these  cumulative  problems  it  seems 
prudential  not  to  increase  the  number  of  graduate  institutions  above  the 
750  now  in  operation  and  to  suggest  that  some  of  these  should  curtail  their 
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involvement  at  the  Ph.D.  level.  The  most  serious  consequence  of  uncontrolled 

expansion  in  graduate  education  may  be  the  "instant  collapse"  of  existing 

institutions  or  segments  of  them.  Riesman  (1958)  has  observed: 

The  quality  of  a school  changes  faster  than  its  clientele  recog- 
nizes; and  colleges  that  have  developed  a novel  or  more  demand- 
ing program  cannot  get  the  students  to  match  it,  while  other 
institutions  that  have  decayed  cannot  keep  students  away  who 
should  no  longer  go  there  — Colleges  can  change  inside  their 
shells  with  hardly  anyone  noticing  and  the  results  can  be  tragic, 

, not  only  for  misled  students,  but  for  imaginative  faculty  and 

administrators  who  may  not  live  long  enough  to  be  rewarded  by 
the  appearance  of  good  students  attracted  by  the  change. 

An  example  of  how  "instant  collapse"  can  happen  to  an  institution 
almost  overnight  was  graphically  demonstrated  during  the  course  of  this 
study  when  the  chairman  of  one  of  the  departments  in  the  sample  accepted  an 
appointment  in  another  university  which  was  trying  to  build  a new  program 
in  his  field.  When  he  accepted  the  new  appointment,  the  chairman  was  able 
to  induce  three  of  his  former  faculty  and  twenty-five  graduate  students  to 
join  him  in  his  new  post.  One  can  only  conjecture  about  the  effect  that 
this  exodus  has  had  on  the  institution  which  experienced  it. 
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VI.  ADMISSION  AND  ORIENTATION  TO  GRADUATE  STUDY 

ADMISSIONS 

Until  recently  the  literature  on  criteria  for  admission  to  graduate 
study  reflected  a strong  insistence  upon  an  objective  evaluation  of  "che 
applicants'  credentials  in  order  to  protect  "academic  standards."  The 
fact  that  those  standards  were  often  not  clearly  defined  nor  articulated 
tended  to  make  admissions  committees  more  and  more  dependent  upon  quantitative 
evidence  in  deciding  who  should  or  should  not  be  admitted  to  graduate  study. 
Thus,  grade  point  averages,  class  rank  and  scores  on  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination  and/or  the  Miller  Analogy  Test  were  accepted  as  the  best  predictors 
of  academic  success.  For  the  most  part  these  are  still  used  as  preliminary 
screening  devices,  but  research  on  the  influence  of  such  factors  as  early 
culture  and  motivation,  personality,  interests  and  physical  vitality  has 
demonstrated  that  quantitative  measures  sometimes  obscure  other  important 
elements  of  intellectual  promise. 

Currently,  in  addition  to  objective  assessments,  admissions  officers 
in  the  institutions  in  this  sample  attempt  to  obtain  a profile  of  the  applicant ’ 
outside  interests.,  activities  and  achievements  through  an  autobiographical 
statement  or  essay  in  which  the  student  expresses  his  career  goals.  Where- 
ever  possible,  a personal  interview  is  requested  before  a final  decision  is 
made.  If  this  cannot  be  made  on  campus, it  may  be  made  locally  by  a designate 
of  the  university.  The  belief  is  that  in  these  meetings  the  interviewer  can 
"tease  out"  information  which  the  application  forms  do  not  reveal.  Since  the 
interviewer  knows  the  character  of  the  institution  to  which  the  student  applies, 
he  IS  inclined  to  judge  the  interviewee  on  the  basis  of  how  well  he  matches 


the  institution. 


Usually  the  final  selection  of  those  who  are  to  he  admitted  is  based 
on  a rank  ordering  of  all  the  estimates  of  quality  that  can  be  obtained  from 
or  about  ohe  applicants.  Understandably,  perhaps,  the  end  product  toward 
which  the  estimates  focus  usually  constitutes  a composite  of  those  qualities 
and  standards  of  excellence  which  consciously  or  unconsciously  faculty  mem- 
bers perceive  in  themselves,  or  admire  in  their  colleagues.  Thus,  until  yeiy 
recently,  doctoral  students  looked  like  junior  versions  of  their  faculty 
models  and  were  largely  WASP  in  their  ethnic  origins.  Recent  efforts  to 
make  higher  education  accessible  to  larger  numbers  of  students  from  various 
minority  cultures  has  begun  to  change  this  profile.  In  response  to  pres- 
sures, admissions  officers  and  departments  are  now  involved  in  the  coo^lling 
problem  of  reforming  the  "screening  and  gatekeeping  function  of  the  univer- 
sity" so  as  to  insure  equality  as  well  as  quality.  Department  chairmen  and 
faculty  members  reported  that  they  are  not  only  aware  of  :the  need  to  recruit 
minority  students  but  are  becoming  increasingly  sensitive  to  the  special 
culture  and  character  which  minority  students  and  staff  members  contribute 
to  the  university  environment. 

Sex  As  an  Admission  Factor 

Not  excluding  academic  qualifications,  sex  is  probably  the  most  discri- 
minatory factor  applied  in  the  decision  to  admit,  or  not  admit,  an  applicant 
to  graduate  school.  It  is  almost  a foregone  conclusion  that  among  American 
institutions  women  have  greater  difficulty  being  admitted  to  doctoral  study 
and,  if  admitted,  will  have  greater  difficulty  being  accepted  than  will  men. 

Department  chaiimen  and  faculty  members  frankly  state  that  their  main 
reason  for  ruling  against  women  is  "the  probability  that  the^  will  marry." 
Some  continue  to  use  this  eventuality  as  the  rationale  for  withholding 


fellowships,  awards,  placement  and  other  recognitions  from  women  who  are 
allowed  to  register  for  graduate  work.  Among  graduate  men,  marriage  is  gen- 
erally seen  by  the  admissions  committee  as  a plus  factor.  But  the  same  com- 
mittee almost  automatically  rules  out  the  possibility  that  marriage  and 
scholarship  can  be  compatible  accon^lishments  in  the  female.  In  some 
departments  the  signals  are  quite  clear,  iw  women  need  apply. 

The  long  range  aspects  of  operating  an  admission  policy  on  this  assump- 
tion are  reflected  in  the  data  which  show  that  among  high  school  graduates, 
more  females  are  eligible  to  enter  college  but  more  males  actually  do  so 
(44  per  cent  to  56  i>er  cent).  Because  the  attrition  rate  during  college  is 
greater  among  females  than  among  males,  each  succeeding  educational  level 
includes  fewer  women.  Thus,  while  44  per  cent  of  the  college  entrants  in 
1965  were  women  — and  approximately  ^0  per  cent  of  these  received  the 
degree  — at  the  doctoral  level  only  11  per  cent  of  the  degree  recipients 
were  women. 

This  apparent  loss  of  interest  in  advanced  study  may  be  related  to  the 
reports  that  in  addition  to  experiencing  greater  stress  and  receiving  less 
encouragement  than  mal.es  during  their  degree  programs,  women. are  not  awarded 
the  placement  opportunities  that  are  available  to  men  once  the  degree  has 
been  earned.  In  her  study  of  academic  women,  Jessie  Bernard  (1964)  found 
that  only  7 per  cent  of  the  faculties  in  the  better  universities  were  women. 
Most  of  these  were  concentrated  in  the  traditional  "women *s  fields"  such  as 
education,  nursing,  home  economics  and  physical  education. 

Scott  (1969)  found  that  of  the  approximately  1,500  who  hold  professional 
academic  rank  at  Berkeley  only  sixty-one  are  women,  and  Seigel  (1968)  reported 
that  of  1,043  faculty  appointees  at  Stanford  only  forty-nine  are  women.  Com- 
parable data  may  be  shown  for  other  universities.  These  data  also  show  that 
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most  of  the  women  faculty  members  are  appointed  at  the  assistant  professor 
rank  and  that  they  tend  to  remain  at  the  lower  ranks  longer  than  their  male 
colleagues . 

In  the  interviews  for  this  study  several  department  chaincen  volunteered 
the  information  that  women  are  purposely  screened  out  as  Hi.D.  prospects  and 
as  faculty  members.  For  example,  the  chairman  of  a department  of  biochemistry 
raentioned  that  the  men  on  his  f&culty  had  a pact  in  which  they  agreed  ”... 
not  even  to  look  at  applications  from  women."  It  should  be  noted  that  in  this 
same  department  women  with  masters  degrees  are  en^loyed  to  do  the  major  lab- 
oratory work.  In  another  interview,  the  chairman  of  a psychology  department 
worried  about  *\ihat  would  happen  to  the  department  next  year”  as  a result  of 
admitting  seven  female  students  among  a class  of  twenty-five.  The  in^nder- 
able  effect  of  the  military  draft  on  male  students  had  impelled  the  department 
to  cover  the  available  slots.  In  order  to  insure  the  availability  of  re- 
search assistants  the  faculty  had  changed  their  ^Females  need  not  apply" 
signals  to  "Help  wanted  — temporarily." 

According  to  questionnaire  commentators,  the  departments  represented  in 
this  study  orient  the  career  socialization  of  men  around  research,  and  of 
women  around  teaching  — usually  at  the  undergraduate  level.  If  women  do  evince 
an  interest  in  research  they  are  generall^r  lod  to  expect  that  it  will  be  as 
an  "assistant”  or  as  a "collaborator.” 

The  nuances  in  the  discontent  among  women  in  graduate  schools  deserve 
a more  careful  analysis  than  is  possible  in  this  report.  However,  it  should 
be  noted  for  the  record  that  a study  of  student  protest  movements  reveals 
that  women  are  participating  in  numbers  disproportionate  to  their  representa- 
tion on  caaqous  (Heist,  I965).  There  are  indicators  in  the  data  in  this  study 
that  idiile  many  women  respond  to  the  students*  press  for  social  justice  or 
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for  educational  reform,  on  an  emotional  level,  they  '^apidly  translate  their 

experience  to  the  conscious,  personal  level.  In  the  words  of  one  respondent 

who  commented  on  the  Third  World  Movement  on  her  campus : 

As  I listened  to  their  stories  of  rejection  and  discrimination  . . . 
and  of  being  acculturated  to  expect  a lesser  role  or  to  work 
beneath  their  intellectual  interests,  I realized  that  I had  been 
there, too  — in  fact,  that  is  where  X am  as  a,  woman  ... 

The  "intuning"  of  women  with  the  thrust  of  those  who  seek  identifica- 
tion as  person  is  possibly  a portent  of  more  change  to  come.  Borrowing 
from  the  methods  of  the  Third  World  groups,  educated  women  are  currently  or- 
ganizing in  a wide  variety  of  ways  to  erase  their  designation  and  assignment 
to  second  class  status  (Chronicle  of  Higher  Education,  1970)  — especially 
in  t;ie  academic  and  political  sphere. 

Special  Admissions  Policies 

In  response  to  a request  for  information  on  whether  or  not  any  special 
admissions  policies  were  used  on  behalf  of  minority  graduate  students,  seven 
deans  reported  that  their  institutions  recognized  that  many  of  the  common  in- 
dexes of  quality  — such  as  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  — do  not  apply 
directly*  to  students  from  diverse  cultures ; henc^  they  now  depend  largely 
upon  letters  from  professors  who  know  the  applicant's  intellectual  promise 
and  can  attest  to  his  potential.  In  some  cases  quantitative  estimates  are 
disregarded  and  "the  individual  characteristics  of  the  graduate  students  in 
question  ...  are  taken  into  acrount."  Other  than  this,  the  only  change 
in  policy  is  the  provision  of  special  help  through  an  academic  advisor  or 
an  individual  department  member  during  the  student's  first  year. 

Since  the  academic  department  is  in  the  best  position  to  evaluate  an 
applicant's  qualifications,  final  discretionary  power  usually  besides  there. 
Thus,  departments  have  the  right  to  admit  whom  they  will  and  the  conccmmitant 
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responsibility  to  orient  and  advise  those  who  are  admitted.  At  the  same 
time,  according  to  the  director  of  an  admissions  office,  "Departments  have 
the  obligation  not  to  admit  those  whose  prospects  for  success  are  low."  The 
wide  discretionary  power  which  departments  hold  was  pointed  out  in  the  re- 
sponse of  one  graduate  dean  who  wrote: 

The  university  is  making  a major  effort  to  increase  the  number 
of  graduate  students  from  minority  groups.  However,  graduate 
istudents  are  admitted  by  eighty  different  fields  of  study  and 
we  probably  have  eighty  different  policies  ... 

Departments  and  graduate  councils  appear  reluctant  to  pronounce  a 
general  special  admission  policy  for  minority  students.  Fearing  that  to  do 
so  might  inqply  that  minority  students  have  less  intellectual  capacity  than 
their  peers  in  the  majority  culture,  institutions  prefer  to  hold  to  their 
basic  criteria  of  admission  — especially  at  the  graduate  level.  The  insti- 
tutions in  this  sample  reported  that  they  have  had  no  unusual  problem  in 
attracting  those  who  meet  or  exceed  the  basic  standards. 

In  general,  the  universities  in  this  study  report  that  with  regard 
to  his  expected  performance  no  compromises  are  made  once  the  student  is 
on  the  campus,  althou^  some  students  may  be  advised  "to  take  a reduced 
load  during  their  initial  registration." 

The  bulk  of  the  effort  made  by  the  ten  institutions  with  respect  to 
minority  students  is  directed  toward  the  recruitment  of  promising  students 
and  the  securement  of  financial  means  to  assist  them.  The  extent  and  charixter 
of  recruitment  varies  but  it  includes:  letters  and  visits  to  black  colleges 

by  the  admissions  office  staff  or  by  faculty  members;  visits  to  the  campus 
by  prospective  students  who  are  carefully  briefed  on  the  admissions  procedures; 
paying  transportation  and  other  expenses  incurred  when  the  department  requests 
an  interview  with  the  applicant;  and  correspondence  with  the  student’s  under- 
graduate school.  Some  institutions  elicit  the  aid  of  minority  students  who 
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are  already  on  campus  to  help  in  the  recruitment  of  their  ethnic  peers.  One 
graduate  dean  noted: 

Black  graduate  students  made  a valuable  and  constructive  con- 
tribution . . . through  their  efforts  we  have  been  able  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  applications  from  qualified  students.  . . 

Each  of  the  graduate  deans  reported  that  although  the  sums  were  not 
large  they  had  been  able  to  earmark  certain  funds  for  special  minority  stu- 
dent purposes.  It^  seems  evident  — judging  by  their  memorandums  and  statements 
to  the  faculty  — 'that  each  of  the  graduate  deans  endorses  the  admission  of 
increasing  numbers  of  minority  students  and  offers  the  services  of  his  office 
to  that  end.  At  the  same  time  they  make  it  clear  that  the  final  effort  and 
responsibility  rests  with  the  individual  departments  by  whom  the  educational 

contract  is  made  and  primarily  administered. 

0 

Provisional  Admission*  to  Graduate  Study, 

To  assure  that  talented  and  deserving  individuals  are  not  automatically 
ruled  out  by  deficiencies  that  can  be  corrected  or  waived,  all  but  two  of  the 
private  and  one  of  the  public  institutions  in  the  sample  specify  circumstances 
under  which  "special  admission"  may  be  approved.  These  admissions  are,  variously 
designated  as  "provisional"  or  "probatjonary. " Admission  to  full  standing  is 
contingent  upon  the  student’s  ability  to  remove  the  conditions  under  which  he 
was  admitted  and/or  upon  his  academic  performance  during  his  first  term.  In 
P^i^^ipi®>  students  who  lack  adequate  preparation  for  the  particular  graduate 
field  to  which  they  apply  may  receive  tentative  approval  with  the  proviso  ' 
that  they  enroll  (or  audit)  upper  division  undergraduate  courses  which  can 
provide  the  missing  background.  In  fact,  however,  the  institutions  in  this 
study  receive  such  an  avalanche  of  fully  qualified  applications  each  year 
that  they  rarely  utilize  the  special  admissions  rubric.  It  should  be  noted 
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here  that  its  availability  is  strategically  important  in  enabling  institutions 
to  admit  those  who  have  exceptional  talent  in  a special  area  such  as  artists, 
composers,  or  writers  who  may  lack  one  or  more  of  the  required  prerequisites. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  Department 

According  to  information  listed  in  their  catalogs  or  distributed  in 

other  written  forms,  seven  of  the  institutions  in  the  study  have  university- 
wide admission  requirements  as  well  as  specific  departmental  requirements. 

The  former  are  stated  in  broad  terms,  e.g.,  "The  applicant  must  show  evidence 
of  satisfactory  academic  work"  or  ".  . .present  an  undergraduate  record  of 
distinction;"  however,  departmental  requirements  are  usually  expressed  in 
specifics.  These  tend  to  include  a minimally  acceptable  grade  point  average 
(which  in  many  cases  is  higher  than  the  graduate  school  requirement),  a 
satisfactory  record  of  achievement  in  certain  prerequisite  courses  or  fields, 
breadth  requirements  and,  in  some  departments,  a background  in  one  or  more 
foreign  languages.  Some  departments  require  that  the  doctoral  applicant  must 
first  obtain  a masters  degree  — preferably  from  another  institution.  Others 
prefer  that  the  student  enter  directly  out  of  his  baccalaureate  program  and 
bypass  the  masters. 

Two  of  the  institutions  in  the  sample  require  that  a certification  of 

good  health  be  included  in  the  application  forms.  While  only  one  institution 
definitely  states  that  it  has  a universitywide  policy  of  accepting  no  ap- 
plicants over  age  thirty- five,  other  institutions  leave  this  decision  to  the 
discretion  of  the  various  departments.  In  most  cases,  it  is  an  importaiit 

determinant  of  whether  or  not  the  applicant  is  accepted.  Because  of  quotas 
and  limitation  on  enrollments,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  older 

applicants  to  obtain  admission  to  the  institutions  and  departments  included 
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in  this  study.  In  some  cases,  those  over  a certain  age  are  barred  from 
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receiving  scholarships. 


Satisfaction  with  Current  Admission  Requirements 

V/hen  members  of  the  graduate  faculty  were  asked  whether  or  not  the  ad- 
mission policies  of  their  departments  should  be  changed, 76  per  cent  responded 
that  present  policies  were  satisfactory  and  should  be  retained,  21  per  cent 

thought  that  they  should  be  modified  and  less  than  1 per  cent  thought  that  the 

« 

requirements  should  be  tightened  or  dropped.  Chemists,  physicfsts  and  mathe- 
maticians were  proportionately  more  satisfied,  and  respondents  in  English, 
sociology  and  psychology  least  satisfied  with  this  requirement  compared  with 
respondents  in  other  fields.  Those  who  commented  on  this  issue  were  inclined 
to  favor  the  admission  of  students  who  show  a strong  liberal  arts  background 
rather  than  a required  major  in  the  area  of  their  graduate  interest.  This 
was  pjtrticularly  noticeable  among  social,  science  respondents  and  in  the 
humanities.  Some  of  the  latter  wanted  preference  given  to  applicants  who 
demonstrate  high  competency  in  communication  skills  whereas  respondents  in 
the  sciences  thought  that  student  applicants  in  their  areas  should  show  a 
strong  background  in  quantitative  skills  and  analysis. 

The  personality  or  social,  skills  of  graduate  students  were  seen  by  some 
respondents  as  important  points  to  be  considered  in  the  selection  process 
eJ-though  most  of  the  commentators  admitted  that  they  would  not  know  how  to 
measure  these  assets  in  a becoming  scholar.  Said  one  commentator,  "Einstein 
would  have  muffed  a personality  test  had  it  been  required  for  his  admission 
to  the  university."  Another  observed,  "While  I long  wistfully  for  graduate 
students  who  are  polished,  I must  admit  that  many  brilliant  scholars  (in 
mathematics)  are  hard  to  get  along  with.  This  does  not  diminish  their 
productivity,  indeed  it  may  enhance  it." 

Several  of  the  universities  in  the  sample  admit  only  those  who  can 
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devote  themselves  to  full  time  study.  In  the  words  of  one  department  chair- 


man: 


"We  are  dropping  our  practice  of  admitting  streetcar  students. 

If  we  do  make  an  exception,  the  off-campus  applicants’  employment 
must  be  defined  as  productive  employment  in  research  or  in  teac^>- 
ing,  here  or  elsewhere.  . . We  simply  must  find  some  way  to  make 
it  possible  for  good  students  to  devote  full  time  to  study  for  , 
three  or  four  years  rather  than  make  them  drag  out  the  degree 
program  for  a dozen.  All  Fellows  should  defend  their  use  of 
time ..." 


Direction  of  Change  in  Admission  Requirements 

When  faculty  members  were  asked  to  speculate  on  the  direction  in  which 
admission  requirements  would  change  in  their  departments  within  the  foreseeable 
future,  35  per  cent  said  that  they  expected  requirements  to  be  raised,  58 

per  cent  expected  them  to  remain  constant  as  now  required  and  6 per  cent  be- 
lieved that  they  will  be  lowered.  More  respondents  in  economics  (62  per  cent), 
sociology  (48  per  cent),  mathematics  (47  per  cent)  and  psychology  (42  per 
cent)  anticipate  an  increase  in  their  admission  requirements  compared  with 
other  fields,  and  more  in  philosophy  and  English  (12  per  cent)  expect  to  see 
admission  requirements  lowered  in  the  future.  Physics,  chemistry  and  French, 
according  to  79  per  cent  of  the  respondentia  will  remain  fairly  constant  with 
respect  to  their  admission  requirements. 


Requirements  for  a Liberal  Arts  Background 

Twenty  per  cent  of  hhe  faculty  respondents  expect  that  increased  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  the  liberal  arts  background  of  Ph.D.  candidates 
whereas  17  per  cent  believe  that  this  emphasis  will  decrease  in  importance 
as  a prerequisite.  The  remainder  (63  per  cent)  expect  background  require- 
ments for  admission  to  remain  fairly  consteint.  There  appears  to  be  consider- 
able division  or  ambivalence  within  some  departments  over  whether  liberal 
arts  requirements  will  be  increased  or  decreased.  For  example,  while  20  per 
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cent  of  the  biochemists  and  historians  expect  that  doctoral  students  will 
need  a stronger  or  broader  liberal  arts  base  in  the  future,  almost  the  same 
number  (19  per  cent)  exi)ect  this  base  will  be  lowered.  The  departments  in 
which  more  professors  anticipate  increases  in  this  backgro’juid  include  English, 
sociology  and  psychology  in  which  25  per  cent  of  the  respondents  expect  up- 
ward trends,  and  the  departments  in  which  approximately  the  same  number  expect 
decreases  include  economics,  physics  and  physiology.  The  department  whose 
respondents  expect  least  change  in  either  direction  is  mathematics 

Supply  of  Well-Qualified  Applicants 

Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  faculty  respondents  expect  that  the  supply 

of  well-qualified  applicants  in  their  fields  will  increase  over  the  next 
five  years,  32  per  cent  expect  the  supply  to  remain  constant  and  approximately 
11  per  cent  anticipate  a decline  in  their  numbers  in  the  immediate  future. 

It  was  clear  from  the  comments  of  department  chairmen  that  the  institu- 
tions in  this  sample  are  in  keen  conq)etition  with  each  other  for  both  graduate 
students  and  faculty.  Because  they  draw  from  the  same  pools  of  talent,  each 
institution  tries  avidly  to  attract  the  cream.  Some  institutions  woo  graduate 
students  with  the  same  enticements  they  use  to  attract  a prominent  faculty 
member.  This  includes  what  one  department  chairman  described  as  the  "red 
carpet  treatment."  In  at  least  one  institution  students  are  invited  to 

spend  several  days  on  campus  at  university  expense.  During  the  visit  they 

meet  with  individual  faculty  members,  are  shown  the  research  facilities  that 

/ 

will  be  at  their  disposal  and  are  assured  of  adequate  support  throughout 
their  academic  program.  In  some  institutions,  in  addition  to  his  stipend  as 
a research  assistant,  a top  applicant  is  promised  additional  emoluments  in 
the  form  of  support  for  his  research,  office  space  and  supplies,  clerical 
and  secretarial  assistance,  editorial  and  printing  services  for  his 
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dissertation,  travel  funds  to  and  from  professional  conferences  and  special 
consultative  help  as  he  requires  it.  Less  well-qualified  students  or  those 
who  apply  without  the  backing  of  a high  ranked  undergraduate  institution  or  a 
well-known  professor  may  receive  few,  if  any,  of  these  inducements  on  applica- 
tion. However  he  may  earn  them  within  a short  period  if  he  is  ambitious  and/ 
or  "fits  in"  with  the  research  needs  of  a faculty  member.  If  he  does  not,  he 
is  probably  on  his  own. 

One  or  two  institutions  follow  the  practice  of  admitting  at  the  first 
year  level  more  than  they  can  accommodate  at  advanced  levels.  This  is  done 
in  order  to  take  up  the  slack  caused  by  later  attrition.  Trimming  is  done 
in  stages  (l)  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  when  on  the  basis  of  his  performance 
the  student  may  be  advised  to  withdraw  or  (2)  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
when  he  may  be  awarded  a terminal  masters  degree. 

Some  department  chairmen  frankly  admitted  during  the  interviews  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reduce  first  year  admissions  because  budgetary 

stringencies  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  staff  undergraduate  sections  with 
graduate  students.  Others  noted  that  low-paid  assistants  are  needed  to  work 

on  faculty  -asearch  projects.  Graduate  students  offer  an  intelligent  source 
of  these  personnel.  In  many  cases,  the  nuances  in  this  practice  sire  communi- 
cated directly  or  indirectly  to  graduate  students.  When  the  practice  is 
overt,  it  tends  to  create  stress,  increase  competition  and  to  encourage  an 
unhealthy  atmosphere  in  which  "good,  ideas"  are  saved  to  impress  those  in  power 
rather  than  openly  shared  with  one's  peers.  Survival  through  gamesmanship 
becomes  an  all-consuming  goal  — the  means  to  which  are  not  always  based  on 
integrity. 

Currently,  graduate  schools  are  being  forced  to  review  their  admissions 
policies  and  to  revise  their  enrollment  quotas.  The  modern  university's 
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dependency  upon  federal  support  for  its  research  operation  has  placed  it  in 
a very  vulnerable  position  now  that  that  support  is  being  drastically  reduced. 
Having  been  encouraged  to  tool  up  for  research  which  various  federal  agen- 
cies supported,  some  institutions  now  find  themselves  peremptorily  cut  off 
from  that  support  and  unable  to  meet  their  commitments  to  graduate  students. 
Additional  cuts  in  federal  research  contracts  have,  at  least  for  the  moment, 
considerably  reduced  the  demand  for  research  personnel.  As  a result,  larger 
numbers  of  new  Ph.D. *s  are  turning  to  undergraduate  teaching. 

Realistic  estimates  of  the  need  for  Ph.D. *s  are  always  difficult  to 
obtain.  Cartter*s  I966  prognostication  that  the  supply  is  keeping  well  a- 
head  of  the  demand  is  not  supported  by  the  data  in  the  (1968)  report  The 
Education  !Rrofessions,  which  was  prepared  by  the  U.S,  Commission  of  Educa- 
tion. With  respect  to  their  placement,  the  director  of  fellowships  for  the 
Office  of  Scientific  Personnel  of  the  National  Research  Council  observes: 

To  assume  that  all  of  the  highly  specialized  research-based  Ph.D. *s 
our  first-rate  graduate  schools  are  capable  of  producing  in  the 
future  can  be  placed  in  prestigious  universities  is.  . .higl'ily 
untenable  and  illogical  /Hall,  I969,  p.l^. 

Because  the  turnover  in  college  and  university  faculties  is  often  sub- 
ject to  unpredictable  events  in  society,  it  is  difficult  to  take  more  than 
an  educated  guess  about  future  needs.  There  are  also  many  factors  which  mili- 
tate against  accuracy  in  predicting  future  supplies.  One  critical  factor  is 
the  attrition  rate  among  the  faculty  and  among.  Ph.D.  students.  Normally  for 
prestigious  institutions  the  number  of  faculty  who  give  up  teaching  each 
year  fluctuates  between  2 and  3 per  cent.  A compensating  factor  is  that 
approximately  the  same  number  move  into  the  university  each  year  from  non- 
academic  positions. 

The  attrition  rate  among  graduates  who  drop  out  of  the  Ph.D.  program 
each  year  is  estimated  at  30  per  cent  for  top  ranked  universities  and  as  high 
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as  ^0  per  cent  for  other  institutions.  (These  do  not  necessarily  represent 
losses  to  higher  education  since  many  who  hold  the  A.B.D.  secure  teaching 
appointments. ) The  military  draft  has  also  created  some  attrition  both 
among  those  who  were  already  enrolled  in  graduate  programs  and  among  poten- 
tial enrollees.  At  tne  present  writing  it  is  inqpossible  to  predict  the  ef- 
fects of  these  losses  because  of  the  instability  in  manpower  needs. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  faculty  respondents  in  the  institutions 
in  this  study  foresee  an  increase  in  the  market  for  Fh.D.  holders  in  their 
fields  within  the  immediate  future,  19  per  cent  e^qoect  that  the  need  will  re- 
main constant  and  only  3 per  cent  expect  the  demand  to  decrease.  Higher  in- 
creases were  expected  by  respondents  in  economics,  sociology,  French,  and 
psychology,  and  the  largest  decreases  are  expected  by  professors  in  philosophy 
and  physics.  Cartter's  (1970)  observations  are  much  more  pessimistic. 

Graduate  Education  As  a Growth  Industry 

The  hi^  value  which  Americans  place  on  higher  education  is  reflected 
in  the  opinion  of  leaders  in  business  and  industry  who  look  upon  education 
as  a new  "growth  industry”  and  one  that  is  destined  to  provide  the  dynamics 
for  the  nation's  future  economy.  Leaders  in  these  fields  see  no  danger  of 
a glut  in  Fh.D.  's  on  the  assumption  that  if  this  country  does  not  need  them, 
other  parts  of  the  world  do.  Graduate  school  deans  and  department  chairmen 
agree  that  the  world  needs  highly  educated  and.  ccnmitted  persons  but  they 
cure  less  sanguine  about  their  ability  to  admit  them  under  present  financial 
constraints, in  which  national  priorities  appear  to  be  skewed. 

ORIJWTATIQN  TO  DOCTORAL  STUDY 

An  aspect  of  doctoral  study  — about  which  no  institution  or  discipline 
in  this  study  escaped  severe  criticism  — was  the  manner  in  which  students 
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are  oriented  to  their  degree  programs.  Judging  by  the  nature  of  their  com- 
ments on  this  issue^  a.  considerable  aura  of  mystiQue  envelopes  the  Ph.D. 
process.  Some  respondents  inferred  that  beginners  are  kept  in  the  dark  by 
design.  Others  suggested  that  orientation  to  doctoral  study  is  vague  because 

advisors  themselves  do  not  know  the  requirements  nor  the  rationale  on  which 

« 

they  are  affirmed.  Students  often  said  that  they  would  have  made  different 
or  more  economical  decisions  had  their  orientation  been  thorough. 
the  essential  information^  some  found  that  they  had  failed  to  gain  early  in 
their  programs  the  basic  skills  and  techniques  that  would  enable  them  to  move 
into  advanced  work  in  normal  order.  Some  indicated  that  their  programs  had 
been  extended  a year  or  more  because  of  the  inadequacies  in  their  orientation. 
Others  cited  exanq>les  to  show  that  their  fellow  students  were  a better  source 
of  infoxmation  than  faculty  advisors.  The  former  provided  information  on 
such  essentials  as  the  available  facilities  and  resources,  fee  or  course 
waivers,  sources  of  financial  aid,  outstanding  courses  a-nd  other  experiences 
which  could  enrich  their  programs.  In  some  institutions  advanced  students 
were  used  as  advisors  on  these  aspects  on  the  proposition  that  as  users  of 
these  services  students  were  in  a better  position  than  the  faculty  to  evalu- 
ate them  and  advise  new  students  on  their  merits. 

Students  often  reported  that  they  had  received  no  briefing  on  the  na- 
ture of,  or  rationale  behind,  the  various  types  of  examinations  they  faced. 

As  a result,  many  said  that  they  approached  exams  apprehensively  and  clumsily. 
Enterprising  students  eventually  learn  to  "psych  out"  professors,  to  sound 
out  students  who  have  already  taken  their  exams  or  to  cultivate  department 
secretaries  who  can,  if  they  will,  orient  the  student  about  examination  re- 
quirements or  foims. 

were  possible  to  calculate  the  wastage  of  spirit,  time  money 
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resulting  from  the  insidequacies  of  orientation  to  the  Ph.D.  program,  the 
amounts  would  undoubtedly  be  staggering.  Granted  that  students  cannot  be 
excused  for  not  asking  the  questions  to  which  they  need  an  answer,  there  are 
many  aspects  of  the  Ph.D.  process  that  are  so  shrouded  in  tradition  or  so 
steeped  in  specificity  that  they  cannot  be  anticipated  by  any  first  year 
graduate . 

The  following  quotes  taken  at  random  from  student  questionnaires  high- 
light some  of  the  problems: 

1)  The  department  made  no  attenqpt  to  orient  incoming  students 
except  for  a brief  speech  by  the  advisor  who  quite  frankly  told 
us  he  expected  to  see  only  a quarter  of  us  there  the  following 
year.  He  held  this  attitude  consistently  during  the  year  — 
Fortunately,  the  graduate  student  club  fi3J.s  in  the  gaps  ... 

2)  We  were  informed  that  the  Ph.D.  program  in  English  is  a com- 
pulsory three  year  plan  only  after  arriving  here  in  September 
long  after  many  of  us  had  turned  down  fine  offer  s- at  ■ others 
major  graduate  schools. 

3)  Mo  advance  orientation  was  given  to  me  at  all.  .1  wrote  in 
for  "The  Graduate  Students'  Guide"  a handbook  which  should  be 
received  before  entering  graduate  school.  None  were  available 
till  long  after  registration.  The  department  had  a short  two 
hour  orientation  for  us  which  was  nice  except  it  was  held  two 
weeks  before  classes  started  and  those  of  us  from  outside  the 
state  ended  up  twiddling  our  thumbs  for  two  weeks.  Housing 
was  a mess  to  find  --  they  won't  tel3.  you  until  September  1 
whether  you  have  a room  ... 

4)  There  is  a great  discrepancy  between  statements  in  the  cata- 
log and  the  actual  e3q>erience.  With  a little  ingenuity  one  can 
avoid  certain  requirements.  . . Graduate  schools  and  their  de- 
partments do  not  function  according  to  written  descriptions.  . . 
the  student  who  realizes  that  and  looks  at  his  department  as  the 
behaviorist  looks  at  Congress  will  be  more  successful.  . . The 
best  thing  for  the  beginning  student  is  to  establish  rapport 
with  several  older  grad  students  who  know  the  ropes  and  can 
give  the  informal  information  that  is  otherwise  unavailable. 

5)  advisor  hasn't  any  idea  of  the  graduate  program  requirements. 
When  I asked  how  to  proceed  for  the  Ph.D.  he  said  I was  now  on 
"the  unchartered  sea"  and  no  more.  He  announced  to  me  that  he 

was  happy  to  find  so  many  students  taking  a particular  course  — 
he  didn't  even  know  that  it  was  required  for  all  ... 

After  two  years  of  every  sort  of  disillusionment,  frustration 
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and  disappointment  I've  settled  down  to  accepting  the  department 
as  it  is  and  trying  to  work  as  much  as  possible  on  my  own.  • • 

The  following  table  represents  the  doctoral  students'  appraisal  of  the 

quality  of  the  orientation  and  advising  they  received  in  their  particular 

department. 


1ABLE  3 

Student  Appraisal  of  Orientation  and  Advising  Processes,  by  Disciplines 


Percentages  (N  ■ 3l6l) 


Adequate 

Inadequate 

Not 

Offered 

Not 

Sought 

Orientation: 

to  the  university 

26 

20 

22 

32 

to  the  department 

48 

29 

10 

13 

Advice  on: 

pleuming  courses 

63 

28 

3 

6 

formal  requirements 

75 

21 

1 

strategy  of  doctoral  study 

kk 

30 

13 

13 

obtaining  financial  aid 

73  . 

12 

3 

11 

persisting  toward  goals 

49 

19 

13 

19 

Sources  of  Information  and  Orientation  to  Graduate  Study 

The  catalog  of  the  graduate  school  is  the  primary  means  of  communicating 
to  prospective  and  matriculating  graduate  students  with  regard  to  the  special 
character  of  the  university,  the  special  ecqjhasis  in  its  academic  programs 
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and  the  particulars  of  its  resources  and  requirements  for  graduate  study. 

By  virtue  of  the  student's  dependency  upon  this  document  as  a base  on  which 
to  make  his  decision  to  invest  or  not  invest  in  graduate  study  — or  to  choose 
one  institution  rather  than  another  — the  clarity  and  accuracy  of  its  informa- 
tion are  of  major  importance. 

Catalog  Statements  of  PuiTose 

An  inspection  of  those  statements  in  the  catalogs  which  purport  to 
explicate  the  purpose  of  graduate  education  reveals  that  all  of  the  universities 
in  the  sanr;*‘.e  agree  that  the  goal  of  the  Ph.D.  program  is  the  preparation  of 
research  scholars.  Beyond  a straightforward  expression  of  that  goal,  the 
rhetoric  of  purpose  becomes  vague  and  confused  through  oblique  references  to 
"increasing  knowledge,"  "developing  scholar- teachers,"  "preparing  teacher- 
scholars"  or  "augmenting  man's  knowledge  of  himself  and  the  world." 

In  only  one  case  did  the  catalog  statement  advise  the  student  that  the 
achievement  of  his  goals  would  depend  to  a large  extent  on  his  own  ability  to 
be  independent.  In  four  cases  the  statement  of  purpose  was  too  brief  to  be 
inclusive.  Three  schools  did  not  include  specific  statements  of  purpose  and 
the  remaining  two  schools  offered  statements  that  were  either  idealistic  or 
irrelevant . 

In  general,  graduate  school  catalogs  provide  insufficient  information  on 
aspects  of  higher  education  with  which  the  applicant  has  had  no  previous 
experience.  These  include  (l)  residency  requirements;  (2)  thesis  require- 
ments; (3)  the  function,  selection  and  policies  of  research  committees; 

(4)  oral  examinations;  (5)  the  selection  of  a sponsor  and  (6)  the  policies 
and  procedui'es  for  admission  to  candidacy.  Reference  to  these  activities 
are  made  in  general  statements  which  suggest  that  the  student  check  with 
the  graduate  adviser  in  his  field.  Obviously,  this  is  not  always  practical 
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for  those  who  are  a distance  from, the  campus  when  decisions  are  being  made. 

Catalog  infonnation  on  the  struccure  or  organization  of  graduate  education 
is  sparse.  The  extent  to  which  the  graduate  division  is  decentralized  is 
rarely  explained, and  the  autonomy  which  departments  exercise  in  establishing 
their  own  additional  requirements,  conditions  or  procedures  is  frequently  not 
understood.  In  specifying  that  joint  approval  must  be  obtained  for  inter- 
disciplinary programming,  or  for  work  in  another  field,  some  catalogs  convey 
the  impression  that  the  approval  process  is  complicated  or  that  the  practice 
is  not  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the  departments. 

By  failing  to  clarify  what  is  included  in  "options,"  "equivalents"  or 
"exceptions"  to  certain  requirements  some  catalogs  fail  to  inform  students 
who  might  qualify  for  waivers  or  for  making  alternate  choices. 

The  disparity  in  departmental  requirements  are  so  great  that  the  value 
of  a single  graduate  catalog  is  open  to  question.  Some  departments  prepare 
separate  catalogs,  pamphlets  or  supplementary  materials  to  distribute  to 
applicants  but  unless  the  applicant  specifically  requests  these  he  may  not 
see  them  until  he  arrives  on  campus.  In  some  cases  information  in  the  sup- 
plementary literature  is  contrary  to  that  in  the  general  catalog.  In  other 
cases  it  includes  additive  or  revised  information. 

Handbooks 

Among  the  supplementary  materials  that  were  supplied  by  department 
secretaries  as  review  material  for  this  study  were  several  graduate  student 
handbooks  and  faculty  handbooks.  In  general,  these  were  formal  departmental 
publications  which  Btated  in  precise  detail  the  policies  and  procedures 
governing  the  degree  process  and  award.  In  several  instances  graduate  student 
organizations  had  collaborated  with  the  department  in  preparing  guidebooks 
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for  graduate  students, and  in  still  other  cases  informal  guidebooks  were  pre- 
pared and  distributed  by  graduate  student  organizations.  In  addition  to 
covering  the  depai’tinental  program  and  policies,  the  student  club  guidebooks 
often  offered  straightforward  advice  on  strategies  for  success  or  survival 
in  graduate  school.  Some  included  faculty  evaluations.  In  their  open  ended 
statements  student  respondents  frequently  mentioned  that  the  student  handbook 
was  an  excellent  source  of  information  about  the  department  and  its  program. 

Newsletters 

In  a few  cases  students  seem  to  have  developed  a rudimentary  underground 
press.  For  instance,  in  one  institution  students  in  sociology  published  a 
newsletter  which  is  circulated  at  irregular  times  to  keep  the  graduates  in- 
formed of  issues  which  effect  their  welfare.  To  this  end  the  letter  includes 
a calendar  of  special  seminars,  meetings,  social  events  or  items  of  general 
interest  to  students.  It  also  includes  information  on  new  courses,  staff 
appointments  or  research  activities  in  addition  to  exchange,  want-ad  or 
complaint  columns. 

The  substance  of  graduate  student  newsletters  reflects  a growing  solidar- 
ity among  students  in  different  departments  on  the  same  campus  or  a tie-in 
between  students  in  the  same  field  who  are  on  other  campuses.  In  seme  cases 
collective  bargaining  organizations  provide  a house  organ  for  teaching  or 
research  assistants.  Reporters  and  editors  for  the  various  student  publica- 
tions appear  to  be  in  close  coordination  and  cooperation  with  their  counter- 
parts in  other  universities.  This  may  portend  a movement  to  organize  on  a 
bro€ider  base  to  promote  matters  of  common  interest  to  graduate  students. 

In  general,  the  admission  and  orientation  of  graduate  students  is  in 
need  of  basic  reform. 
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VII.  THE  PH.D.  RB^UIHEMMTS 


\ 

The  extent  to  which  the  Ph.D.  degree  has  been  standardized  and  regular- 
ized is  reflected  in  its  requirements.  Under  the  aegis  of  the  Association  of 
Graduate  Schools  in  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  which  serves  as 
both  an  advisory  body  and  an  overseer  of  graduate  programs,  practically  all 
Ph.D.  requirements  uniformly  specify  that  the  doctoral  student  (l)  satisfy  a 
residence  requirement,  (2)  demonstrate  a reading  proficiency  in  one  or  more 
foreign  languages, (3)  master  the  substantive  background  offered  in  a series 
of  courses  and  seminars,  (4)  successfully  complete  a written  qualifying  ex- 
amination and  an  oral  examination,  (5)  secure  the  approval  of  a faculty  com- 

I 

mittee  on  his  choice  of  a research  topic  and  of  the  method  to  be  used  in  its 
study  and  (6)  write  the  results  of  his  research  in  a form  approved  by  three 
or  more  members  of  the  graduate  faculty. 

Ostensibly,  each  of  the  requirements  is  postulated  on  the  theory  that 
it  contributes  to  the  scholarly  development  of  the  student.  Presumably,  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  requirements  marks  the  individual  as  an  educated 
scholar.  Thus,  in  practice,  the  requirements  serve  as  benchmarks  by  which 
the  faculty  and  the  student  measures  his  progress  and  evaluates  his  prospects. 

Faculty  respondents  reflected  a general  conyiction  that  at  the  doctoral 
level  formal  requirements  serve  a useful  function  only  if  they  induce  genuine 
interest  and  excitement  in  the  realm  of  e3ip)loration  and  discovery.  On  the 
assumption  that  when  requirements  are  precisely  defined  some  students  will 
settle  for  their  precise  fulfillment  rather  than  use  the  e3q>erience  to  test 
the  full  measure  of  their  own  potential,  many  of  the  faculty  favored  a rela- 
tively unstructured  and  unspecified  academic  program  over  a set  of  standardized 
requirements,  ^fe,ny  preferred  to  build  a program  around  the  goals  and  needs  of 
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the  individual  student.  While  some  argued  that  students  at  the  graduate 
level  are  mature  enough  to  play  a decisive  role  in  planning  a course  of  study, 
the  majority  were  convinced  that  some  degree  of  structuring  by  the  depart- 
ment was  necessary  to  insure  quality  control.  Table  4 shows  the  percentage 
of  faculty  members  in  each  discipline  who  thought  that  the  present  require- 
ments in  their  institutions  should  be  changed. 

TABLE  4 


Percentage  of  Faculty  Favoring  Changes  in  Ph.D.  Requirements,  by 


Disciplines 
Discipline  ^ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

^ 0,  ^ 
./  jf/  ^ / / 

Biochemistry 

17.1 

37.0 

25.9 

31.9 

31.6 

37.8 

25.0 

4.9 

Chemistry 

19.2 

45.0 

22.9 

22.3 

30.0 

46.8 

27.9 

5.7 

Economics 

23.9 

47.9 

30.6 

21.7 

30.1 

56.8 

33.8 

10.6 

English 

24.8 

48.8 

30.7 

40.1 

37.3 

40.8 

47.1 

20.1 

French 

22.1 

1 

4o.o 

28.8 

37.0 

34.0 

32.2 

29.3 

12.1 

History 

18.8 

58.2 

39.0 

26.4 

30.2 

32.0 

25.0 

8.8 

Mathematics 

26.9 

29.2 

28.0 

23.1 

26.3 

23.6 

24.4 

13.3 

Riilosophy 

17.4 

61.2 

55.1 

31.7 

39.6 

34.1 

36.4 

10  .,0 

Riysics 

22.2 

35.4 

20.7 

20.1 

21.8 

42.5 

16.9 

3.0 

Riysiology 

15.9 

58.9 

42.9 

39.4 

34.3 

44.9 

24.3 

9.7 

Psychology 

33.7 

63.5 

35.9 

39.3 

48.1 

57.5 

27.1 

15.5 

Sociology 

27.3 

62.7 

39.3 

33.0 

38.0 

47.3 

35.9 

6.1 
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REQUIRED  COURSES 


Graduate  faculties  generally  assume  that  they  and  their  colleagues  are 
better  judges  of  the  essential  knowledge  needed  for  understanding  and  master- 
ing their  disciplines  than  are  new  graduate  students.  On  this  rationale  they 
generally  designate  a series  of  courses  which  purportedly  provide  the  know- 
ledge base  upon  which  advanced  seminars  are  built.  Not  infrequently  the 
courses  so  identified  are  institutionalized  as  "required"  for  all  new  students. 

Basicall^r,  the  foundation  requirement  appears  logically  sound  but  in 
practice  it  is  often  psychologically  unsound.-  Autonomous  and  mature  students 
expressed  resentment  of  the  "packaged  program."  They  claim  that  by  excluding 
them  from  program  decisions  at  this  level,  the  faculty  cuts  students  off  from 
involvement  in  their  o-wn  academic  plans  and  puts  them  in  a position  redolent 
of  their  impersonal  undergraduate  setting  in  which  they  were  "told  what  was 
good  for  them." 

In  commenting  on  their  course  requirements  some  students  stated  that 
the  time  auid  energy  consumed  by  heavy  course  demands  forced  them  to  live  on 
the  sidelines  of  the  intellectual  and  cultural  excitement  which  the  univer- 
sity offered.  Some  establish  a pattern  of  social  isolation  at  this  stage 
which  beconass  a fixed  part  of  their  later  life  style. 

Many  students  denounced  the  basic  course  requirement  as  an  administra- 
tive device  for  handling  the  overload  of  first  year  students.  In  admitting 
this  strategy  some  faculty  members  defended  the  practice  on  the  grounds  that 
by  screening  out  the  weak  and  the  dilettante  on  the  basis  of  their  performance 
in  the  basic  courses,  the  time  and  services  of  the  department  can  be  husbanded 
for  the  able  and  committed  student.  It  was  clear  from  the  open  ended  com- 
ments of  faculty  and  students  that  a uniform  foundation  requirement  for  all 
students  is  debatable.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  basic  courses  are  of 
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high  quality  and  are  taught  by  exceptional  teachers,  others  are  not.  The 
unevenness  in  course  quality  and  the  repetitiveness  in  their  content  make 
required  courses  the  target  of  sharp  criticism.  Small  numbers  of  students 
and  faculty  attempt  in  devious  ways  to  circumvent  taking  or  teaching  them. 

In  terms  of  recommendations  for  curriculum  reforms, some  faculty  were 
reluctant  to  dispense  with  basic  course  requirements.  However,  agreement  was 
fairly  broad  that  because  a course  or  activity  is  labeled  "required,”  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  is  required  for  all  nor  is  necessarily  required  for  i 
in  the  same  form.  For  this  reason,  most  departments  agree  that  students 
should  be  allowed  to  waive  the  requirements  under  certain  conditions.  This 
agreement  appears  to  be  honored  more  in  the  breach  than  in  practice.  It  Im- 
plies that  some  students  might  be  admitted  laterally  into  the  program.  To 
so  admit  him  requires  an  evaluation  of  his  previous  work.  Since  this  in- 
volves time  and/or  a formal  petition  for  a waiver,  both  students  faculty 
are  inclined  toward  a literal  interpretation  of  the  regulations.  Mlhat  was 
designed  as  an  assurance  of  preparation  becomes  a particularized  precejrt. 

Opponents  of  the  general  courses  requirement  claim  that  the  heavy  de- 
mands in  this  requirement  leave  little  time  during  the  critical  first  year 
of  study  for  students  to  eiqslore,  think  about  or  test  other  areas  of  academic 
interest.  They  would  prefer  individually  designed  programs  or  the  option  to 
do  independent  study  in  the  "required"  areas. 

When  faculty  members  were  asked  whether  there  was  a need  for  change  in 
the  course  requirements  in  their  departments  their  responses  indicated  an  al- 
most equal  division  between  those  who  believed  that  present  course  require- 
ments should  be  retained  (47*1  per  cent)  and  those  who  believed  that  they 
should  be  modified  (4?. 2 per  cent).  An  additional  3 per  cent  were  in 
favor  of  their  elimination.  The  remainder  reported  that  their  department  had 


no  formally  prescribed  course  requirements  or  that  the  requirements  had 
recently  been  substantially  modified  or  changed. 

THE  EXAMINATION  RJQUIRJ34EWTS 

Normally,  three  fairly  specific  examinations  are  required  for  an  Ph.D. 
students.  These  include  a qualifying  examination,  a written  comprehensive 
examination  and  an  oral  examination.  The  first  of  these  is  used  by  some  de- 
partments to  certify  that  the  examinee  has  acquired  the  basic  knowledge  in 
his  field  and  is  qualified  for  advanced  work;  the  second  is  usually  given  at 
the  completion  of  course  work  and  is  intended  to  test  the  student's  mastery 
of  the  research  in  his  field;  and  the  oral  examination  is  designed  to  test 
not  only  his  knowledge  of  his  field  but  also  involves  the  examination  of  his 
proposed  plan  for  his  dissertation  research.  Upon  successful  conq>letion  of 
his  examinations  the  student  is  advanced  to  candidacy.  In  a few  institutions 
successful  cooqpletion  of  this  stage  is  certified  by  a Candidate  in  Fhiloscphy 
certificate  or  degree • 

In  addition  to  measuring  the  student's  grasp  of  the  knowledge  in  his 
discipline,  the  comprehensive  examinations  are  designed  to  measure  the  exami- 
nee's ability  to  organize,  synthesize,  integrate,  relate  and  express  ideas 
clearly  and  coherently.  Usually  the  written  examinations  are  read  cuid  evalu- 
ated by  two  or  more  members  of  the  faculty  and  the  oral  examination  is  under 
the  direction  of  between  three  and  five  examiners.  Only  two  institutions 
require  an  oral  examination  on  the  ccxapleted  dissertation. 

In  general,  students  reported  that  the  written  examinations  are  more 
helpful  to  their  development  than  is  the  orcO.  examination.  This  probably 
reflects  the  fact  that  students  have  few  formal  opportunities  to  express 
themselves  orally  and  are  uncomfortable  when  required  to  do  so.  For  those 
who  have  little  talent  for  verbalizing,  the  experience  is  often  stressful. 

Many  faculty  respondents  appsurently  lack  confidence  in  the  Ih.D. 
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examination  system.  Thirty-four  per  cent  felt  that  the  qualifying  examina- 
tion requirement  should  he  modified  or  dropped,  31  per  cent  would  modify  or 
drop  the  written  comprehensive  examination,  30  per  cent  thought  that  the 
oral  examination  should  he  modified  while  5 per  cent  voted  to  drop  the 
oral  test  altogether. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  AS  RESEARCH  TOOLS 

The  foreign  language  requirement  in  the  Ph.D.  program  dates  hack  to 
the  origins  of  American  scholarship.  Prior  to  the  late  iSOO's  American 
scholars  were  obliged  to  go  abroad  to  the  German  and  French  centers  of  learning 
if  they  were  interested  in  advanced  study.  On  their  return  to  this  country 
they  often  assisted  in  the  development  of  graduate  education  here.  In  planning 
advanced  programs,  the  knowledge  of  French  and  German  enabled  these  early 
academic  planners  to  keep  in  contact  with  the  research  ideas  of  their  col- 
leagues abroad.  In  this  sense  their  knowledge  of  these  particular  languages 
became  a research  tool.  It  was  almost  automatic  to  expect  that  those  who 
wished  to  pursue  graduate  work  would  need  an  ability  to  read  in  French  and 
German,  the  languages  in  which  most  of  the  research  was  published.  To  certify 
their  preparedness  for  advanced  study, Ph.D.  applicants  were  required  to  demon- 
strate a reading  facility  in  these  languages.  Later  the  requirement  was 
modified  to  peimit  students  to  acquire  their  language  tools  after  admission 
to  graduate  study  but  before  acceptance  as  a qualified  candidate.  This 
practice  obtains  today  in  many  institutions  although  other  languages  be- 
sides French  and  German  may  now  be  substituted  if  the  student  *s  research 
field  justifies  a different  choice. 

Probably  no  other  aspect  of  the  Ph.D.  program  has  been  so  vigorously 
denounced  as  the  foreign  language  requirement.  Serious  questions  have  been 
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raised  about  its  lack  of  purposefulness  in  a period  when  excellent  English 
translations  are  readily  available  to  researchers  but  the  most  compelling 
arguments  against  the  requirement  seem  to  rest  on  moral  grounds.  Describing 
the  fitful  preparation,  low  level  of  proficiency  required,  temporality  of 
the  skill  acquired  and  the  lack  of  utility  for  foreign  languages  in  current 
academic  programs,  critics  view  the  requirement  as  an  institut5.onalized 
ritual  or  as  an  ornament  in  the  Ph.D.  program  for  which,  in  many  disciplines, 
no  rational  justification  or  relevancy  can  be  documented. 

Some  institutions  have  begun  to  relax  the  foreign  language  requirements 
in  fields  where  it  no  longer  serves  as  a research  tool.  But  tradition  holds 
firm  in  most  cases.  Ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  respondents  from  private  in- 
stitutions and  90  per  cent  of  those  in  public  institutions  said  that  they 
had  been  required  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  read  in  one  or  more  foreign 
l€inguages  in  order  to  qualify  as  a candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  In  cases  where 
substitutions  for  the  language  requirement  were  permitted,  the  options  in- 
cluded courses  in  computer  language,  statistics,  mathematics,  work  in  inter- 
disciplinary fields  and,  in  a small  numbers  of  cases,  field  work  or  partici- 
pation in  community  projects. 

The  imbroglio  in  which  the  foreign  language  requirement  continues  to 
operate  in  Ph.D.  programs  is  reflected  in  the  data  which  show  that  58  per 
cent  of  those  who  completed  this  requirement  reported  that  it  did  not  con- 
tribute to  their  intellectual  develojment.  Only  6 per  cent  said  that  it 
had  contributed  a great  deal  and  30  per  cent  said  it  had  contributed  some- 
what. A chorus  of  gratuitous  comments  criticizing  the  foreign  language  re- 
quirement acccfflipanied  the  students'  responses.  !Hie  most  discordant  notes 
were  submitted  by  those  who  resented  the  requirement  because  they  were  never 
obliged  to  use  the  skill  which  they  had  (sometimes  painfully)  acquired  arid 
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because  the  acquisition  of  that  skill  had,  in  many  cases,  delayed  their  pro- 
gress toward  the  degree  for  one  or  more  years.  For  some  students  the  re- 
quirement took  on  a moral  dimension  'because  of  the  superficiality  of  the  pro- 
ficiency required  or  because  learning  a foreign  language  "to  pass  the  exami- 
nation" was  not  only  lacking  in  integrity  but  encouraiged  rote  learning  rather 
than  appreciation  or  insight.  Findings  previously  reported  by  Berelson  (196O), 
Elder  (1958),  Hansen  and  Graham  (1968),  Heiss  (1964),  Weitz  et  ^ (1963), 
and  Graham  and  Hcuisen  (1968)  that  the  use  of  a foreign  language  is  seldcxn 
required  in  graduate  work  were  confirmed  in  the  questionnaire  responses  of 
doctoral  students  in  the  institutions  in  this  study.  While  90  per  cent. said 
that  they  were  required  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  understand  one  or 
more  foreign  languages , 58  per  cent  reported  that  they  never  used  the  languages 
for  course  work,  38  per  cent  never  used  them  for  reseeurch  and  45  per  cent  never 
had  to  use  them  in  outside  reading  assignments.  An  additional  21  per  cent 
said  that  they  "seldom"  used  a foreign  language  for  any  of  these  three 
activities . 

Slightly  more  private  institution  respondents  than  public  school  re- 
spondents reported  that  they  used  their  foreign  language  skills  in  course 
work  (8  per  cent  to  5 per  cent),  in  research  (17  per  cent  to  15  per  cent)  and 
in  outside  reading  (ll  per  cent  to  7 per  cent). 

Among  those  who  reported  that  they  used  their  foreign  language  facility 
"a  great  deal"  were  7 per  cent  who  used  it  in  course  work,  l4  per  cent  who 
used  it  for  research  and  7 per  cent  who  used  it  for  outside  readings. 

When  student  responses  to  this  item  were  analyzed  along  departmental 
lines,  the  variation  in  their  usage  of  foreign  languages  was  pronounced.  As 
expected,  the  department  of  French  reported  the  highest  usage  (4l  per  cent). 
However,  33  per  cent  of  the  respondents  in  French  reported  that  they  never 
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used  their  foreign  language  skills  for  course  work,  17  per  cent  never  used 
them  for  research  and  23  per  cent  said  that  their  outside  readings  were  al- 
most exclusively  in  English.  An  additional  11  per  cent  of  the  respondents 
in  French  reported  that  they  "seldom"  used  a foreign  language  for  these  three 
activities . 

Psychologists,  physiologists,  physicists,  economists  and  sociologists 
represented  the  highest  percentages  of  non-users  in  the  sample.  Seventy- 
seven  per  cent  in  this  group  reported  that  they  never  used  their  foreign 
language  skill  in  their  course  work,  and  60  per  cent  never  used  it  in  their 
research  or  outside  readings.  These  data  may  reflect  the  fact  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  depeirtment  of  physiology  all  other  departments  provide  for 
substitution  in  the  language  requirement.  For  example,  55  per  cent  of  the 
economists,  50  per  cent  of  the  sociologists  and  4l  per  cent  of  the  psycholo- 
gists said  that  their  departments  permitted  the  substitution  of  math  or 
statistics  courses  for  one  or  more  of  the  language  requirements.  Psychology 
and  sociology  also  allowed  options  in  computer  language,  interdisciplinary 
course  work  and  research  methodology  in  lieu  of  the  language  requirements. 
Although  the  French  and  English  departments  do  not  permit  substitutions  in 
the  language  requirement  ,all  other  departments  report  scxne  movement  toward 
greater  flexibility  in  this  requirement. 

TABLE  5 

Acceptable  Substitutes  for  the  Foreign  Language  Requirement,  in 
Percentages 

Percentage  for  whcm  e3q>erience 

was  available N=2869 


Mathematics  courses  8 

Statistics  courses  5 

Computer  language  courses  y 

Methodology  course(s)  2 

Interdisciplinary  courses  3 

Field  work  0.4 

Volunteer  community  work  0.2 

Other  substitutes  3 


RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  universities  in  this  study  generally  require  that  Ph.D.  students 
spend  from  one  to  two  years  "in  residence"  but  they,  vary  in  their  interpreta- 
tion of  this  regulation.  For  example,  while  some  define  residency  in  terms  of 
numbers  of  quarters,  terms  or  semesters,  others  define  it  in  numbers  of  course 
credit  equivalents.  And  while  sane  require  that  all  of  the  students*  work 
must  be  in  full  time  continuous  residence,  others  indicate  that  a certain  mini- 
mum number  of  successive  terms,  quarters  or  semesters  will  satisfy  the  require- 
ment. In  a few  cases  all  of  the  residency  must  be  spent  on  campus  but  in 
others  provision  is  made  for  credit  to  be  gained  while  the  student  is  "in 
residence"  elsewhere.  Although  only  one  of  the  institutions  in  the  study 
specifically  states  in  its  graduate  catalog  that  "exceptions  can  be  made  for 
enq)loyed  students, "several  of  the  institutions  accommodate  the  employed  stu- 
dent by  scheduling  late  afternoon  or  evening  courses  or  by  permitting  stu- 
dents to  register  for  independent  study  in  order  to  fulfill  the  residence 
requirement. 

Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  graduate  faculty  were  satisfied  with 
the  residence  requirement  as  it  is  currently  applied  by  their  institutions. 
Fifteen  per  cent  suggested  that  it  should  be  modified.  Among  the  latter  were 
many  who  believed  that  the  minimum  number  of  course  units  should  be  raised. 

Others  supported  the  idea  that  the  time  period  should  be  extended.  Approximately 
10  per  cent  thought  the  requiranent  should  be  dropped. 

In  terms  of  its  rationale,  the  residence  requirement  is  quite  defensible. 

It  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  by  withdrawing  from  mundane  responsibilities 
and  "residing"  for  a block  of  time  in  the  university  community  the  student  will 
be  in  the  company  of  persons  and  in  the  proximity  of  resources  and  faci.lities 
which  can  enrich  his  intellectual  developnent  and  expedite  his  progress  toward 
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the  degree.  In  this  environment,  presumably,  he  can  learn  directly  — from 
literature,  from  his  models  or  from  a wide  variety  of  cultural  and  intellectual 

experiences  — t.fie  disci pJine  and  life  style  of  the  scholar.  Of  equal  import 
is  t.he  fact,  t.liat  his  instruc1,ors  can  learn  from  and  about  him.  An  important 
component  of  the  rationale  for  the  residency  requirement  is  that  it  provides 
the  faculty  with  opportunities  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  the  students  * in- 
tellectual promise  as  they  observe  it  over  an  extended  period. 

In  practice,  the  residence  requirement  has  serious  deficiencies.  As  en- 
rollments increase  these  deficiencies  threaten  to  become  so  great  that  the 
requirement  per  se  will  be  impossible  to  enforce  because  it  cannot  be  imple- 
mented. For  one  thing  being  in  residence  is  based  on  the  premise  that  one 
has  the  amenities  of  a "place  to  hang  one's  hat,"  or  one's  books  and  papers.  It 
assumes  that  he  will  have  space  — living,  library,  laboratory  — for  learning. 
None  of  the  public  institutions  in  this  sample  and  few  of  the  private  universi- 
ties can  promise  these  amenities  to  all  of  the  students  who  are  technically  in 
residence  during  the  regular  school  year  (although  most  might  provide  it  during 
summers ) . 

is  possible  to  estimate  the  wastage  and  discontent  sparked 
by  the  lack  of  study  space  — and  by  the  lack  of  informal  space  for  discussing 

ideas  with  fellow  students  — - few  would  doubt  that  it  is  great.  Even  a casual 
walk  around  any  of  the  campuses  in  this  study  reveals  the  crowded  and  distract- 
ing conditions  under  which  many  doctoral  students  work.  Those  who  hold  teaching 
or  research  assistantships  sometimes  are  assigned  office  space,  but  others 
must  shift  for  themselves.  A few  of  the  respondents  in  this  study  volunteered 
the  information  that  they  accepted  a research  or  teaching  assistantship  largely 
because  it  included  work  space  and  other  in-service  amenities. 

If  the  residence  requirement  is  to  have  meaning,  the  university  must  be 
equipped  with  means  to  provide  the  benefits  it  promises.  Otherwise,  it  becomes 
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a frustrating  and  expensive  economic  debenture  in  which  the  student  has  no 
assurance  that  the  university  will  fulfill  its  obligation  to  accept  him  as 
one  "in  residence."  It  is  this  requirement,  which,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
the  graduate  deans  in  the  study,  "prevents  the  graduate  school  from  becoming 
a correspondence  institution." 

THE  GRADING  SYSTEM 

Traditionally,  academic  achievement  has  been  evaluated  on  a grading 
system  which  uses  alphabetical  or  numerical  ordering.  Recently  that  system 
has  c(xne  under  sharp  scrutiny  and  widespread  attack.  In  addition  to  the 
lack  of  confidence  which  many  of  the  f&culty  have  in  the  reliability  of  the 
system,  there  is  a mounting  body  of  evidence  to  show  that  grading  often  en- 
courages poor  study  and  learning  habits,  produces  under-achievers  as  well  as 
over-achievers  and  leads  to  unhealthy  competition  among  one's  peers.  Thought- 
ful persons  question  the  morality  of  a system  which  specifies  that  instructors 
evaluate  a student's  performance  in  terms  of  symbols  which  few  regard  as 
meaningful,  specially  when  that  symbol  becomes  peurt  of  the  student's  perma- 
nent record. 

It  is  probably  this  question  of  closure  or  finality  that  makes  the 
grading  system  seem  repressive  to  many  members  of  the  faculty.  The  notion 
of  a "final"  examination  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  today  seems  fatuous,  and 
the  practice  of  grading  the  student  on  discrete  fifteen-block  lanits  of  know- 
ledge (or  ten  under  the  quarter  system)  often  leads  to  a lack  of  open  endedness 
about  education  as  a lifelong  process.  The  mere  acquisition  of  an  A,  B,  C,  D 
or  F conveys  little  information  about  the  student's  growth  since  entering  the 
course  6uid  offers  him  little  solid  evidence  on  which  to  assess  his  potential. 
Because  the  letter  grade  says  nothing  about  the  quality  of  his  mind  or  the 
modes  of  thinking  he  used  to  achieve  the  grade,  it  reveals  little  about  the 
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student  as  a learner.  Because  it  fails  to  include  measures  of  his  non-intel- 
lective  interests,  it  says  nothing  about  him  as  a person. 

This  method  of  evaluation  utilizes  a large  part  of  a faculty  member's 
time  yet  yields  uneasy  and  questionable  results.  The  need  for  a more  defen- 
sible system  of  evaluation  seems  clear  when  one  speculates  on  the  importance 

that  is  attached  to  grades  and  on  the  disparity  in  standards,  errors  in 
Judgment  and  flimsy  — and  sometimes  false  — evidence  on  which  they  are 
assigned. 

Some  faculty  members  believe  that  the  grading  system  in  higher  educsfc- 

tion  cries  out  for  reform,  not  only  because  it  is  a misuse  of  the  teacher's 

time  but  more  importantly  because  it  touches  the  life  of  individuals  with 
such  finality.  Decisions  which  determine  the  future  career  opportunities 
Judgments  of  an  individual's  ability  are  sometimes  predicated  on  the 
difference  between  a minute  deficiency  in  his  grade  point  average  and  the 
school's  minimum  grading  standard.  Many  faculty  members  believe  that  the 
grading  system  sets  up  and  perpetuates  a practice  which  is  reprehensible  in 
a democratic  society  for  it  often  leads  to  a marking  off  of  the  "haves"  from 
the  "have  nots,"  or  the  dominant  group  from  the  minority.  Some  said  that, 
in  conscience,  they  avoid  participation  in  this  practice  by  giving  the  same 
passing  grade  to  all.  The  lack  of  consistency  in  grading  standards  is 
matched  by  a lack  of  consistency  in  the  rewards  they  bring.  For  example, 
women  tend  to  get  better  grades  in  many  fields  than  do  men,  but  department 
chairmen  report  that  women  graduates  rarely  get  commensurate  consideration 
in  terms  of  Job  offers  or  compensation. 

A few  institutions  in  this  sample  have  begun  to  experiment  with  vari- 
able grading  systems.  For  example,  in  some  cases  a student  receives  a letter 
grade  for  all  work  in  his  major  field  and  a pass -not  pass  for  all  work  outside 
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of  his  major.  In  other  cases  the  student  receives  a "progress"  notation  on 
his  record  until  he  has  completed  his  course  work.  He  will  then  take  a 
series  of  comprehensive  examinations  on  which  his  overall  achievement’  will 
be  evaluated  and  recorded.  The  rationale  in  the  latter  case  is  that  evalu- 
ation is  more  open  ended.  Because  it  provides  a developmental  measure  of 
the  individual's  style  or  modes  of  thinking,  and  shows  his  growth  in  his 
ability  to  organize,  integrate  and  relate  ideas,  it  is  a better  measure  of 
his  growth  potential  than  are  discrete  grades. 

There  is  a strong  belief  among  test  and  measurement  e3qperts  that  faculty 
time  is  utilized  poorly  and  a great  deal  of  student  discontent  is  generated 
through  our  present  more  or  less  standardized  grading  systems.  It  is  possible 
in  some  institutions  that  a student  may  go  throa.gh  four  years  of  college 
never  having  had  a face-to-face  discussion  with  any  professor  about  his  pro- 
gress or  promise.  Unfortunately  the  same  conditions  may  maintain  in  the 
first  few  years  in  a graduate  program. 

Faculty  Appraisal  of  Evaluation  Methods 

When  the  graduate  faculty  were  asked  to  indicate  whether  grading  provided 
a reliable  means  of  evaluating  a student's  Ph.D.  potential,  63  per  cent  agreed 
that  it  did,  25  per  cent  thought  that  it  did  not  and  the  remainder  were  undecided 
about  its  effectiveness.  Over  a third  of  the  faculty  felt  that  grading  tends 
to  place  emphasis  on  the  structure  of  the  degree  program,  i.e.,on  credits  and 
grade  point  averages,  rather  than  on  knowledge  as  the  primary  goal.  A 
slightly  higher  percentage  believed  that  the  integrative-synthesis  aspects  of 
scholarship  is  lost  when  students  must  be  evaluated  on  their  knowledge  of 
discrete  segments  rather  than  on  broad  bodies  of  knowledge.  According  to  42 
per  cent  of  the  faculty  respondents,  the  competition  generated  by  the  grading 
system  tends  to  encourage  "grade  getting"  especially  among  those  who  strive  to 
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be  identifiable  on  the  lists  from  which  prospective  assistants  or  awardees 
are  drawn.  Since  "the  ability  to  pull  down  an  A is  the  criterion  for  eligi- 
bility for  graduate  awards,"  some  students  are  compelled,  by  econcanic  necessity, 
to  focus  on  meeting  the  grade  required.  The  price  exacted  by  expediency  is 
incalculable. 

Nearly  every  faculty  member  can  relate  an  incident  in  which  his 
relations  with  a student  became  strained  when  the  student’s  course  grade  did 
not  coincide  with  his  self-evaluation.  At  the  doctoral  level  this  can  be  a 
serious  impediment  to  collegiality  and  scholarship.  Equally  obstructive  are 
situations  in  which  students  pressure  for  a grade  rather  than  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  rationale  on  which  it  is  assigned.  In  this  study,  20  per 
cent  of  the  faculty  agreed  that  the  grading  system  tends  to  destroy  the  col- 
legial relationship  which  normally  obtains  between  the  Ph.D.  candidate  and  his 
sponsor,  6?  per  cent  thought  that  it  did  not  and  the  remainder  were  undecided. 

In  their  free  comments  about  the  grading  system,  faculty  respondents 
were  inclined  to  admit  that  they  had  little  faith  in  grading  as  practiced  but 

in  the  absence  of  a better  alternative  they  were  disposed  to  tolerate  it. 

* 

Others  noted  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  present  system  because  the  narrowness 
of  the  grade  distribution  — usually  A or  B — was  not  sufficiently  discriminating 
or  because  the  grade  measured  but  one  aspect  of  the  scholarly  composite. 

According  to  most  of  the  faculty  respondents, the  selection,  orientation 
and  supervision  of  graduate  students  is  as  crucial  an  aspect  of  excellence 
in  graduate  education  as  is  the  quality  of  the  graduate  faculty.  In  addition 
to  the  need  for  better  student  selection  tecl:miques  than  are  now  available, 
respondents  expressed  a pressing  need  for  evaluative  measures  which  could 
"assure  protection  for  the  profession"  by  separating  out  the  weeik  students 
and  identifying  the  special  needs  of  the  strong.  Some  suggested  that  an 
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intense  evaluation  should  be  made  after  the  first  year  of  graduate  work. 

On  the  basis  of  his  performance  at  that  time,  the  options  that  are  available 
to  the  student  should  be  made  clear. 

Several  respondents  reconimended  that  in  lieu  of  using  rigidly  set  or 
standardized  criteria  to  test  the  ability  or  potential  of  graduate  students, 
an  assessment  should  be  made  of  their  native  bent,  interests  €uid  skills. 

They  argued  that  too  many  students,  in  order  to  meet  the  departmental  stand- 
ards, adopt  what  they  perceive  the  professional  image  to  be  and  In  doing  so 
lose  their  own  individuality.  Others  noted  that  less  motivated  students 
"ride  out  of  graduate  school  on  the  coat  tails  of  their  eminent  professors” 
without  demonstrating  their  own  creative  ability. 

Student  Appraisal  of  the  Evaluation  Methods 

Table  6 shows  the  doctoral  students'  appraisal  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  various  evaluative  methods  had  been  helpful  to  their  self-development . 

Ti^BLE  6 

Students'  Appraisal  of  Various  Evaluative  Methods,  in  Percentages 

N ■ 3162  Not 

Most  Someidiat  Not  Used  or 
Helpful  Helpful  Helpful  Offered 


Grades 

15 

55 

24 

6 

Conferences  with  faculty 

20 

31 

10 

39 

Professor's  written  comment 
on  assignments  or  lab  work 

15 

37 

17 

31 

Evaluation  by  other  graduate 
students 

12 

39 

15 

35 

Evaluation  by  research  com- 
mittee 

6 

13 

8 

73 

Self-evaluation 

5^ 

4o 

3 

3 

Grading 


Nearly  a fourth  of  the  doctoral  respondents  in  each  institution  and  in 
each  department  reported  that  they  had  not  found  grades  to  be  helpful  indi- 
cators of  their  academic  progress.  Sixteen  per  cent  described  them  as  "most 
■Helpful, "and  55  per  cent  found  them  "somewhat  helpful.”  Only  6 per  cent  of 
the  respondents  reported  that  their  departments  did  not  evaluate  doctoral 
students  on  a grade  point  system.  Grades,  apparently,  are  the  chief  medium 
through  ^ich  the  faculty  communicates  to  the  student  its  assessment  of  his 
achievement.  The  message  is  usually  interpreted  by  doctoral  students  as  an 
assessment  of  their  promise  rather  than  (or  in  addition  to)  a measure  of 
their  perfoxmance. 

The  detachment  implied  in  the  use  of  a grade  symbol  serves  to  itMtair  (or 
to  protect)  the  nature  of  the  involvement  required  of  the  evaluator  the 
one  evaluated.  Nhile  it  may  only  be  a facade,  it  is  this  apparent  detachment 
which  doctoral  students  decry.  Some  wrote  derisively  of  the  coldness  in  the 
evaluation  process,  others  wrote  of  it  skeptically. 

It  is  of  interest  that  many  students  in  mathematics  (vho  probably  ap- 
preciate the  limitations  of  symbolic  rhetoric)  and  in  sociology,  psychology 
and  biochemistry  (who  possibly  appreciate  the  influence  of  the  affective  on 
cognition  or  the  afferent  on  the  efferent)  did  not  consider  grades  to  be 
helpful  devices  for  assessing  scholarly  growth  or  progress. 

The  Conference 

The  use  of  the  conference  as  an  evaluation  device  was  described  as  help- 
ful by  most  of  the  students  who  had  had  such  an  esqperience.  However,  40  per 
cent  of  the  respondents  reported  that  their  professors  did  not  utilize  con- 
ferences for  feedback  purposes.  Students  and  jtrofessors  alike  appear  reluct- 
ant to  seek  face-to-face  encounters  in  order  to  clarify  questions  pertaining 
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to  the  student's  progress  or  to  his  past  performance.  This  is  especially 
true  of  many  first  year  students.  Some  of  the  former  convince  themselves 
that  the  instructor  is  too  busy  or  is  inaccessible  and  so  they  do  not  press 
for  a conference.  The  professor, on  the  other  hand, often  feels  that  at  the 
graduate  level  the  student  should  make  the  initial  step  if  he  wishes  a con- 
ference. Many  who  conscientiously  post  and  maintain  office  hours  find  them- 
selves sitting  alone  during  those  hours.  Others  find  that  many  who  come  in 
are  interested  in  small  talk"  rather  than  in  a serious  discussion  of  their 
goals  or  needs.  Because  a meaningful  conference  involves  a considerable  in- 
vestment on  both  sides ,it  can  be  a most  valuable  evaluation  experience  for 
the  student  and  for  the  instructor.  Often  it  becomes  the  vehicle  for  human- 
izing the  evaluative  process  and  for  a rewarding  faculty-student  encounter. 

Judging  by  the  comments  of  doctoral  respondents,  the  evaluation  process 
has  its  greatest  value  when  it  includes  both  sides  of  the  human  equation.  If, 
as  Carl  Rogers  (1967)  notes,  there  is  genuineness  and  trust  on  each  side, 
even  a brief  encounter  can  be  critical  but  constructive  and  of  immeasureable 
value.  In  describing  such  encounters  students  sometimes  attributed  the  be- 
ginning of  their  commitment  to  the  fact  that  "Professor  X really  took  my 
ideas  apart  but  he  also  gave  me  the  help,  encouragement  and  freedom  I needed 
to  put  them  together  in  a more  reasonable  form." 

Evaluation  of  Written  Assignmpnt.s 

Apparently  large  numbers  of  the  faculty  view  their  written  assignments 
and  examinations  principally  as  a base  on  which  to  validate  the  student’s 
grade.  Approximately  37  i>er  cent  of  the  respondents  said  that  their  instruct- 
ors did  not  add  written  comments  to  substantiate  their  grading  or  to  point 
out  the  errors  or  faulty  reasoning  in  the  examinees'  work.  Among  the  remainder , 
50  per  cent  said  that  they  found  their  instructors*  comments  helplUl  and  I8 
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per  cent  reported  that  the  nature  of  the  comments  vere  not  helpful.  A few 
cited  examples  of  caustic  and  demeaning  evaluative  comments  which  had  shaken 
the  recipients'  self-confidence. 

Evaluation  by  Committees 

Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  respondents  said  that  they  had  profited  from 
the  evaluations  made  by  their  research  committees.  There  were  substantial 
differences  in  the  ways  this  assessment  was  conducted  and  basic  differences 
in  the  function  of  these  committees.  In  some  institutions  an  advisory  com- 
mittee is  appointed  at  the  start  of  the  student's  program  and  is  responsible 
for  helping  him  to  select  a program  of  study  and  for  assessing  his  progress 
at  certain  stages.  In  other  instances  the  main  work  of  the  committee  is  to 
approve  the  academic  respectability  of  the  graduate's  proposed  dissertation. 
Once  his  prospectus  has  been  approved,  the  committee  does  little  more  than 
act  as  signatories  to  his  finished  research.  In  other  cases  committees  are 
held  responsible  for  critically  guiding  the  candidate  through  each  step  in 
his  research.  Presumably,  these  committees  serve  a check  and  balance  func- 
tion over  the  quality  of  the  student's  research  but  they  also  serve  as 
mechanisms  through  which  surveillance  can  be  maintained  over  departmental 
standards . 

Evaluation  by  Peers 

Doctoral  students  play  a strong  and  often  supportive  role  as  paceset- 
ters for  one  another  and  in  many  cases  find  evaluation  by  their  peers  a more 
helpful  gauge  of  their  progress  than  evaluation  by  the  faculty.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  respondents  in  the  study  reported  that  they  had  found  the  cri- 
tiques of  their  fellow  students  valuable  stimulants  to  self-examination. 

Some  described  their  association  with  groups  of  students  who  had,  with  an 
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intelligent  self-interest  in  sharing  knowledge,  organized  informal  rmnp  ses- 
sions or  mock  examination  panels  for  the  purpose  of  testing  ideas  and  re- 
ceiving feedback.  Some  respondents  described  these  encounters  as  "inquisi- 
torial" or  "fiercely  competitive"  but  they  observed  that  the  absence  of  the 
"grading  syndrome"  made  the  sessions  non- threatening  and  highly  provocative. 

Seminar  presentations  were  also  regarded  by  students  as  opportunities 
in  which  to  submit  oneself  to  rigorous  examination  by  one's  peers  and  by  the 
faculty.  Many  respondents  found  the  critiques  of  fellow  students  to  be  help- 
ful in  terms  of  the  insight  they  provided, but  among  some  students  the  atmos- 
phere was  tense  and  hostile  due  to  the  intellectual  oneupsmanship  behavior 
of  the  more  aggressive  or  more  verbeil  students.  Shy  and  liiSecore  students 
were  more  likely  to  withdraw  and  become  silent  in  these  situations  rather  than 
suffer  being  "taken  down"  by  those  who  were  prone  to  attack  rather  than  to 
offer  positive  guidance. 

Evaluation  by  Self 

As  a general  rule,  doctoral  students  say  that  they  profit  most  by  self- 
evaluation.  In  assessing  their  progress  and  prospects  they  generally  analyze 
the  variety  of  verbal  and  non-verbal  clues  that  are  projected  consciously  or 
unconsciously  by  the  faculty.  The  attitude  and  behavior  of  faculty  toward 
students  are  carefully  observed  and  the  nuances  in  any  word  of  commen- 
dation or  in  any  recognition  — such  as  an  R.A.  or  T.A.  appointment  — are 
carefully  weighed.  The  rise  or  fall  of  other  students  in  the  department  be- 
come important  guidelines  on  which  individual  students  compute  their  own 
chances  for  success.  The  failure  or  "washing  out"  of  one  can  be  a source  of 
stress  for  all  others  as  the  following  comment  indicates : 

One  of  the  teaching  fellows  who  read  our  first  year  papers  was 
washed  out  after  two  years  in  the  program.  All  of  us  were  shaken 
by  this  event  — especially  since  we  didn't  know  much  about  the 
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circumstances.  We  all  wondered  if  we  were  "next"  — I kept 
comparing  my  chances  against  his  . . . 

There  is  a general  belief  among  students  that  grading  and  evaluation 
is  haphazard  and  mechanical.  This  is  disillusioning  for  those  students  who 
entered  graduate  school  expecting  to  receive  criticism  and  evaluation  speci- 
fic and  personalized  to  their  intellectual  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Although 
evaluation  at  the  dissertation  stage  comes  close  to  the  tutorial  model  which 
most  graduate  students  appreciate,  the  sheer  numbers  of  first  and  second  year 
students  in  some  departments  precludes  the  use  of  this  model  for  beginners. 

Scane  institutions  attempt  to  compensate  by  encouraging  smeill  group  conferences, 
colloquiums  or  informal  meetings  at  which  students  can  obtain  feedback  and 
comparative  information  on  the  quality  of  their  work. 

In  view  of  the  almost  insurmountable  task  involved  in  evaluating  the 
large  numbers  of  doctoral  students  who  are  currently  enrolled,  the  problems 
of  assessment  are  almost  destined  to  accelerate.  Because  the  value  of  the 
Ph.D.  is  so  intimately  dependent  upon  the  quality  and  fairness  of  the  evalua- 
tion process,  deems  and  graduate  euivisors  expressed  deep  interest  in  the  re- 
solution of  this  problem.  The  use  of  qualified  outside  or  affiliated  exami- 
ners is  seen  in  at  least  one  institution  as  a partial  answer.  Professional 
persons  who  are  often  found  within  the  radius  of  a major  campus  assist  as 
members  of  oral  examining  committees  or  research  conmiittees.  To  the  extent 
that  such  persons  represent  prospective  associates  of  the  doctoral  student, 
valuable  consequences  can  follow  for  all  parties.  This  practice  can  also 
avert  the  criticism  that  academic  men  tend  to  be  self- authenticating  judges 
of  their  own  productions. 

THE  DISSERTATION 

The  dissertation  is  the  crowning  point  in  the  Ph.D.  program.  In  it 
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the  student  demonstrates  (l)  his  ability  to  identify  an  important  idea  in 
his  field  about  which  more  information  is  needed  and  (2)  his  ability  to  de- 
sign and  execute  a plan  for  obtaining  the  missing  knowledge. 

According  to  Engel  (19^6)  the  origin  of  the  thesis  as  a scholastic 
requirement  dates  back  to  the  thirteenth  century  when  applicants  to  religious 
orders  had  to  present  and  defend  a point  of  doctrine  in  an  interchange  with 
their  future  colleagues.  It  was  then  adopted  by  the  medieval  universities 
(which  frequently  absorbed  the  ceremonials  of  the  cathedrals  upon  whom  they 
were  dependent  for  space,  financial  support  and  political  protection)  — for 
use  as  a public  ceremony  in  which  the  teaching  ability  of  a man  could  be 
judged  before  the  title  "doctor"  was  conferred  upon  him.  Thus,  from  an  en- 
trance examination,  the  thesis  gradually  evolve^  into  a ceremony  which  pur- 
ported to  protect  the  public  from  charlatan  physicians  or  from  poorly  pre- 
pared teachers  and  theologians. 

With  the  ascendency  of  the  German  universities  as  innovative  centers 
for  the  creation  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  Wissenschaft  became  the  new  mode 

of  inquiry  and  a new  model  of  the  scholar  — researchers  emerged.  With 

their  interests  heightened  by  the  discoveries  of  Newton,  Voltaire,  Bell  and 
other  "exact  scientists,"  the  German  universities  began  to  develop  a new 
kind  of  graduate  student,  the  specialist,  who,  according  to  Helmholtz  (l893)> 
"should  add  at  least  one  brick  in  the  ever  growing  temple  of  knowledge  [p.  29  ]." 

Historical  accounts  show  that  in  the  centuries'  intervening  since  its 
inception,  the  thesis  as  a valid  device  for  evaluating  intellectual  competency 
has  been  suspect.  During  its  oral  tradition  Popes  complained  of  the 
shallowness  and  lack  of  rigor  in  the  substance  and  manner  of  the  thesis 
examinations  that  were  used  to  screen  applicants  for  the  doctorate.  More 
recent  critics  deplore  the  concept  of  the  thesis  as  "a  contribution  to 
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original  research"  rather  than  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  candidates’ 
training  and  potential  as  a becoming  scholar.  Ashby  (1958)  inveighs  against 
"The  very  melancholy  things  that  are  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  research [p.  42]." 
Kidd  (1959) > Babbige  (1962)  and  Heiss  (1963)  have  demonstrated  that  an  in- 
sistence upon  originality  in  thesis  research  has  forced  professors  to  become 
dependent  upon  outside  funding  and  to  seek  financial  assistance  for  their 

students,  a phenomenon  which  not  only  takes  its  toll  on  the  time,  energy  and 
morale  of  the  faculty  and  mediates  against  their  teaching  but  also  operates 

as  a questionable  influence  on  the  research  interests  and  creative  drive  of 
graduate  students. 

Dissertation  requirements  appear  to  be  somewhat  consistent,  if  not 
virtually  the  same,  for  all  institutions  in  the  sample.  Each  university 
stipulates  that  the  dissertation  or  thesis  must  embody  significant  ideas, 
be  the  product  of  independent  investigation  and  make  a valuable  contribution 
to  knowledge  in  the  field.  It  is  expected  to  be  of  such  scope  and  skillful 
presentation  as  to  indicate  the  candidate's  command  of  his  subject, 
ability  to  contribute  a fresh  outlook  or  fresh  knowledge  and  demonstrate 
his  mastery  of  the  research  methodology  .in  his  discipline.  In  most  cases 

I 

the  dissertation  must  be  judged  "as  having  substantial  merit"  and  be  passed 

by  a committee  of  at  least  three  members  of  the  graduate  faculty  including  

or,  in  some  cases,  in  addition  to  — the  major  professor.  In  its  directive 
on  this  requirement,  one  institution  explicitly  states  that  the  topic  must 

be  "one  of  significance  to  the  candidate’s  field  but  at  the  same  time  must 
not  be  beyond  his  experience  or  ability."  Most  institutions  imply  this 
limitation  in  thoir  informal  communications* 

Judging  by  the  students’  commentary  on  their  experiences  in  the  dis- 
sertation process,  the  challenge  of  being  more  or  less  independent  and  on 
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their  own  as  researchers  has  positive  and  negative  aspects  that  cah  be  far 
reaching.  These  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  9 which  includes 
departmental  analysis  of  the  graduate  students'  observations  on  their  pro- 
grams. Table  T shows  their  responses  to  the  question:  What  degree  of  in- 

dependence did  you  enjoy  in  the  dissertation  process? 

TABLE  7 

Degree  of  Independence  Students  Enjoy  in  the  Dissertation  Process, 
in  Percentages 

N=3153 

As  much  More  than  Less  than  Not  ap- 
as  I wanted  I wanted  I wanted  plicable 


(Percentages ) 


Selection  of  faculty 
adviser 

58 

2 

17 

23 

Selection  of  dissertaion 
adviser 

70 

1 

4 

24 

Selection  of  research  topic 

65 

6 

8 

21 

Writing  of  research  design 

44 

5 

5 

46 

Writing  of  dissertation 

38 

4 

4 

54 

Serving  as  the  capstone  in  the  Ph.D.  program,  activities  leading  to 
the  culmination  of  the  dissertation  requirement  such  as  the  selection  of  a 
topic;  the  preparation  of  a prospectus;  the  collection,  ordering  and  analysis 
of  data; and  the  actual  writing  of  the  dissertation  contributed  more  than  any 
other  experience  to  the  development  of  the  doctoral  respondents  in  this  sur- 
vey. The  travail  that  frequently  accompanies  the  all-consuming  demands  of 
the  dissertation  is  apparently  mitigated  by  the  satisfactions  the  student 
feels  over  his  independent  effort. 

The  length  of  the  dissertatJ.on  is  becoming  a critical  matter  both  for 
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those  who  write  and  those  who  read  them.  In  his  analysis  of  the  increasing 
lengths  of  Ph.D.  dissertations,  Allen  (1968)  notes  that  while  the  first  Ph.D. 
dissertation  at  Yale  in  1861  was  composed  in  6 pages,  currently  53  per  cent 
of  the  English  Ph.D.’s  are  I5I  to  300  pages  in  length,  32  per  cent  are  301 
to  500  pages  long  and  six  per  cent  are  over  500  pages  long. 

Commonly,  the  oral  examination  on  the  dissertation  results  are  now 
limited  to  an  evaluation  of  the  student’s  proposed  research  rather  than  to 
the  presentation  of  his  results.  Although  departments  still  retain  the 
right  to  require  a final  oral  examination,  most  of  them  operate  on  the  theory 
that  a presentation  before  a seminar,  a professional  group  or  a public  forum 
will  serve  a better  purpose  than  the  traditional  oral  review  before  a faculty 
research  committee. 

Faculty  Opinion  on  the  Dissertation  Requirement 

On  the  whole,  graduate  faculty  respondents  were  more  satisfied  with 
the  dissertation  requirement  than  they  were  with  any  other  Ph.D.  requirement. 
Eighty-eight  per  cent  expressed  approval  of  it  as  presently  required,  9 per 
cent  thought  that  it  should  be  modified  and  less  than  1 per  cent  thought 
that  it  should  be  dropped.  Faculty  members  in  English  departments  were  least 
satisfied  with  the  dissertation  as  required, and  those  in  physics,  mathematics, 
chemistry,  sociology,  philosophy,  physiology  and  history  were  most  satisfied. 

When  faculty  were  asked  to  what  degree  their  departments  emphasized 
originality  in  research  for  the  dissertation,  30  per  cent  responded  that  they 
expected  a high  degree  of  originality,  57  per  cent  expected  a satisfactory 
degree  and  13  per  cent  said  that  their  departments  stressed  originality  to 
a disappointing  degree.  More  faculty  members  in  economics  and  English  than 
in  other  fields  were  disappointed  and  more  mathematicians,  chemists,  physi- 
cists, historians  and  philosophers  than  others  were  satisfied  or  highly 
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satisfied  with  the  degree  of  originality  required  of  their  students'  research 
effort.  An  average  of  30  per  cent  in  all  fields  thought  that  their  depart- 
ments required  a "high  degree"  of  originality,  57  per  cent  described  the 
level  required  as  being  "satisfactory"  and  13  per  cent  were  disappointed  with 
the  amount  of  originality  required.  \ 

In  commenting  on  the  dissertation  requirements  several  faculty  members 
suggested  that  a drastic  overhaul  in  this  requirement  was  needed  and  others 

I 

suggested  that  it  needed  more  modest  reform.  Among  the  modifications  recom- 
mended was  the  replacement  of  the  long  reports  that  are  customary  by  two  or 

1 

three  published  papers  or  a brief  monograph.  Several  suggested  that  in  some 
disciplines  students  might  be  required  to  develop  an  e^diaustive  review  of 
the  literature  as  a separate  preliminary  part  of  the  requirement.  In  the 
next  stage  of  his  research  he  would  be  expected  to  contribute  some  net  addi- 
tion to  that  literature.  Other  respondents  felt  that  students  should  be  en- 
couraged to  publish  some  parts  of  their  research  even  before  the  whole  pro- 
ject is  completed. 

In  their  suggestions  for  improving  the  quality  of  the  dissertations 
produced  by  students  in  their  departments,  faculty  members  recommended  (l) 
higher  standard  of  excellence,  (2)  more  emphasis  on  individuality,  (3)  greater 
diversity  in  form  or  structure,  (4)  more  interdisciplinary  emphasis  and 
(5)  independent  investigations  in  which  the  student  is  responsible  for 
designing,  planning  and  executing  the  entire  research  process  himself. 

This  latter  suggestion  was  aimed  at  the  criticism  that  Ph.D.  students 
often  use  data  already  collected  or  plans  designed  by  others  and  thus  do 
not  learn  to  do  research  "from  the  ground  up."  Some  respondents  proposed 
that  in  disciplines  which  Justify  the  practice,  a student  might  be  permitted 
to  present  as  his  dissertation  a separate  segment  of  a team  effort  for  which 
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he  had  major  responsibility  but  in  these  cases  he  should  do  a smaller  pilot 
study  to  insure  that  he  gains  experience  with  all  aspects  of  the  research 
process. 

More  specific  discussions  of  some  of  the  Ph.D.  requirements  are  in- 
cluded in  succeeding  chapters. 
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VIII.  CHARACTERISTICS  AMD  PERCEPTIONS  OP  THE  GRADUATE  FACULTY 

Many  current  problems  of  graduate  education  are  inextricably  inter- 
related with  the  fact  that  the  responsibilities  of  the  university  faculty 
liave  appreciably  altered  over  the  past  two  decades.  Although  the  rate  of 

j : 

change  in  the  life  styles  and  career  patterns  of  professors  has  been  uneven 

I 

! , 

among  the  various  disciplines,  it  has  accelerated  in  almost  all  disciplines.  | i 

Some  types  of  faculty  responsibilities  have  been  eliminated,  some  have  been  ^ J 

i 1 

combined  with  other  professional  groups  and  some  new  roles  and  fields  of  j 

i j 

study  have  been  added.  Some  of  the  latter  have  merely  changed  their  labels.  I 

I : 

others  have  emerged  which  did  not  exist  in  any  previous  form. 

The  biographies  of  many  senior  members  on  today's  faculties  trace  a 
transition  in  their  life  style  from  that  of  the  semimonastic  scholar  contem- 
plating the  life  of  the  early  Greeks  to  that  of  the  scholar  in  the  urban  grant 
multiversity  who  spends  his  time  studying  the  inhabitants  of  Carnaby  Street  or 
the  Haight-Ashbury . Viewed  from  any  dimension  this  represents  a change  that 
has  been  basically  additive.  In  discussing  the  trends  as  they  effect  their 
disciplines,  many  department  chairmen  referred  to  the  impact  of  these  addi- 
tions on  faculty  roles.  As  the  primary  producers  of  research,  universities 
contributed  substantially  to  the  threefold  increase  that  has  occurred  in 
knowledge  over  the  past  one  or  two  decades.  Concommitantly,  as  the  Tnwin  trans- 
mitters of  knowledge,  the  instructional  responsibilities  of  their  faculties 
have  appreciably  increased.  Department  chairmen  noted  that  these  increments 
have  resulted  in  more  instrumentation,  more  facilities  and  services,  more 
contacts  with  national  and  international  scholars,  more  involvement  with  off- 
campus  agencies  and  more  re  searchable  problems  for  the  faculty.  At  the  same  : J 

time,  the  size  and  diversity  of  the  college-going  population  has  made  it 
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.necessary  for  most  instructors  to  modify  their  teaching  style  and  methods 
in  some  basic  manner. 

Analysis  of  the  interview  comments  of  the  deans  and  department  chair- 
men anent  the  role  of  the  faculty  as  change  agents  indicates  that  most  of 
the  change  has  occurred  in  faculty  members  themselves.  When  the  interview 
comments  were  paraphrased,  a composite  profile  of  those  changes  emerged. 
Basically,  as  he  looks  at  his  career,  today *s  university  professor  finds 
that  with  the  great  influx  of  students  his  relationships  have  been  greatly 
altered.  Most  noticeably  he  sees  that  the  distance  between  himself  and  his 
students  has  widened  to  attenuate  their  interrelationship  and  to  limit  his 
influence  with  them.  He  notes  this  same  phenomenon  in  his  relationships  with 
his  colleagues  in  other  departments.  Increased  numbers  have  decreased  his 
opportunities  for  collegiality.  More  and  more  he  finds  that  his  circle  of 
associates  has  narrowed  to  those  in  his  special  field.  He  has  moved  from  a 
period  in  which  the  role  of  the  scholar  was  to  synthesize  and  reflect  on  a 
body  of  knowledge  already  possessed  to  a period  in  which  the  scholar  is  ex- 
pected to  advance  knowledge  of  the  unknown  and  to  apply  his  findings  to  the 
development  of  technology  for  improving  human  living.  He  has  seen  univer- 
sities become  great  by  bringing  together  brilliant  professors  and  allowing 
them  to  gather  a group  of  colleagues  and  students  who  will  pursue  their  own 
lines  of  research,  but  he  notes  that  this  has  introduced  some  divisive  ele- 
ments and  created  powerful  baronies.  He  has  experienced  a phenomenal  increase 
in  available  research  funds,  travel  grants  and  stipends  for  his  students  and, 
joyfully,  he  has  found  that  in  a thirty  year  period  his  salary  has  quadrupled. 
But  he  also  notes  that  many  of  his  fresh  Ph.D.  students  are  able  to  draw 
considerably  more  compensation  than  he. 

While  he  still  finds  some  colleagues  who  are  reluctant  to  adopt  aggessive 
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roles,  he  notes  that  these  are  gradually  being  replaced  by  men  who  believe 
that  initiative  and  the  competitive  spirit  in  the  intellectual  sphere  are 
just  as  valid  as  these  same  qualities  in  the  economic  sphere.  Those  who 
hold  this  latter  view  sometimes  startle  him  by  their  opportunism  and  lack  of 
institutional  loyalty,  but  he  has  come  to  realize  that  grantsmanship  is  an 
acceptable  way  of  life  for  the  scholar  in  the  multiversity. 

The  use  of  the  professor  as  an  expert  has  become  commonplace.  It  has 
drawn  thousands  of  them  out  of  the  university  environment  and  into  the  local 
and  national  arena.  College  and  university  professors  now  serve  on  external 
councils,  committees  and  commissions  and  participate  actively  on  programs, 
panels,  seminars  and  symposiums  which  examine  problems  ranging  from  aero- 
space to  zymurgy  (wine  chemistry).  They  also  serve  as  policy  makers  on  num- 
erous boards  and  as  heads  of  administrative  units.  A few  have  their  own 
laboratories,  others  direct  research  centers  or  institutes.  Still  others 
have  part  time  responsibilities  in  affiliated  institutions.  At  any  given 
point  in  time  approximately  15  per  cent  are  on  academic  leave. 

As  knowledgeable  persons  in  their  fields,  faculty  members  are  called 
upon  to  testify  before  legislative  or  other  committees,  to  conciliate  conflicts 
and  to  €idjudicate  disputes  on  and  off  campus.  They  serve  as  advisors  to  presi- 
dents, governors,  foundations,  and  to  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  institutions. 
As  consultants  and  counselors  in  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  situations  they 
leave  their  impact  on  the  community.  Increasingly  they  are  becoming  involved 
in  the  political  world. 

The  popular  figure  of  the  gentle  scholar  who  is  deeply  concerned  about 
each  one  of  his  students  has  been  replaced  in  the  image-making  media  by  the 
professor  as  an  anti-hero  — a man  so  busy  publishing  that  he  is  unaware  that 
the  world  around  him  is  perishing  — or  worse  still,  as  the  man  who  created 
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forces  that  now  threaten  to  destroy  mankind.  To  some,  the  works  of  the  aca- 
demic man  are  suspect  because  as  he  discovers  and  organizes  new  intelligence, 
he  demonstrates  again  and  again  that  the  university  is  a force  for  skepti- 
cism, emancipation  and  pluralism.  Some  who  knew  it  as  a place  for  rein- 
forcing old  beliefs  and  values  are  threatened  by  this  openness  to  change. 

If  there  is  one  compelling  lesson  that  emerges  from  the  current  state  of 
confusion  in  higher  education,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  role  of  the  university 
professor  is  grossly  misunderstood  by  a large  segment  of  the  American  public. 
Some  see  him  in  loco  parentis  and  as  such  e3q>ect  him  to  protect  and  transmit 
the^  r values ; others  see  him  in  loco  padre  and  so  want  him  to  give  counsel  and 
support  to  their  beliefs;  still  others  see  him  m loco  politico  and  these 
pressure  him  to  adapt  his  teaching  to  their  platform  or  to  remain  neutrally 
silent.  The  professor  himself  may  see  his  role  as  that  of  a co-partner  with 
his  students  in  their  ccxnmon  search  for  the  truth  in  these  various  values, 
beliefs  or  platforms.  He  often  finds  himself  und*er  attack  by  those  who  expect 
the  professor  "to  know  it  all,"  but  not  to  teach  it  "like  it  is"  if,  in  so 
doing,  he  conflicts  with  their  particular  bias  or  belief  system. 

Attempts  to  define  or  to  delineate  the  role  of  the  professor  usually 
result  in  dreary  platitudes  or  glittering  generalities.  The  guidelines  posited 
for  his  various  roles  are  either  so  circumscribed  or  so  fluid  as  to  make  them 
useless.  Books  on  the  role  of  the  college  teacher  offer  little  more  than  ex- 
hortative advice  or  injunctions  about  "the  effective  teacher."  While  their 
authors  give  minute  details  making  for  "tidiness"  in  teaching,  they  fail  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  nature  of  teaching  itself.  In  short,  they  fail  to  con- 
sider what  teaching  Still  less  do  they  examine  the  existentialist  concept 

of  the  becoming  teacher.  This  is  an  area  where  research  is  sorely  needed. 

The  early  years  of  a university  ixistructor ' s career  are  often  his  most 
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difficult.  During  this  period  in  a large  institution  he  may  be  "on"  the 
faculty  but  he  is  not  "of"  it.  Full  acceptance  is  contingent  upon  his  pro- 
ductivity. This  almost  invariably  means  published  research.  Until  he  has 
published,  his  status  as  a member  of  the  scholarly  community  is  on  trial. 

His  security  as  a member  of  the  faculty  is  tentative. 

In  a small  institution  the  beginning  year  of  a young  professor  may  be 
difficult  because  he  often  is  given  a heavier  teaching  load  than  the  senior 
members  of  the  staff.  If  his  doctoral  program  failed  to  teach  him  how  to 
organize  his  material  for  teaching  and  gave  him  no  background  in  the  psych- 
ology of  teaching  and  learning,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  adjust  to  the  demands 
that  teaching  imposes  on  him  or  he  in5)oses  on  himself.  He  has  — besides 
lectures  to  prepare,  papers  to  grade,  records  to  keep,  students  to  see  and 
meetings  to  attend  — a life  of  his  own  to  live.  If  he  wants  to  spend  that 
life  in  the  groves  of  academe,  he  must  keep  his  mind  on  his  production.  ,As 
he  gains  experience  in  the  academic  life  he  is  given  more  and  more  admini- 
strative or  non-teaching  responsibilities.  These  enlarge  his  view  of  the 
academic  world  but  often  further  drain  his  energies  from  his  instructional 
responsibilities . 

THE  NEW  BREED  OF  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  TEACHERS 

If  one  looks  to  the  educational  horizon,  he  can  observe  a new  breed  of 
college  and  university  professors  emerging.  As  yet,  their  numbers  are  far  from 
legion,  but  the  signs  all  portend  that  their  tribe  will  increase.  A profile 
based  on  the  open  ended  comments  of  professors  in  this  sample  show  that  the  new 
breed  disavows  the  "institutional  timidity"  with  which  the  academic  community 
traditionally  infused  its  members  with  respect  to  the  scholar's  role  in  social 
and  political  matters  and  reversed  the  non-involvement  posture  of  their  older 
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colleagues.  Whereas  many  of  the  latter  are  conditioned,  content,  to  asscAe 
the  role  of  the  social  critic  passively,  the  members  of  the  new  cohort  are  in- 
clined to  take  an  active  role  in  designing  and  reformulating  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  the  human  condition.  Rejecting  the  old  sanctions  of  an  academic 
culture  which  imposed  a reserved  life  style  on  the  scholar  and  rendered  him  in- 
effective on  the  action  front,  the  new  professors  view  the  university  as  an  in- 
stitution without  walls.  More  and  more  they  eschew  the  library  as  the  prime 
source  of  information  for  learning  in  favor  of  the  ’’total  environment.” 

Many,  although  not  all,  of  this  new  group  have  their  academic  backgrounds 
in  the  liberal  arts  rather  than  in  a professional  field.  A few  are  frcma  the 
sciences.  Using  the  methodology  of  the  liberal  arts,  they  tend  to  use  what  has 
been  described  as  the  ’’interconnectiveness  of  knowledge”  in  their  approach  to 

the  discovery  of  self,  of  man  and  of  society.  They  are,  essentially,  ’’inter- 
disciplinary persons.”  While  they  accept  and  are  quite  capable  of  utilizing 
the  new  technologies,  they  sometimes  raise  questions  about  the  ethical  and 
social  consequences  of  such  inventions  as  they  affect  the  lives  of  men  and  wo- 
men. Though  fundamentally  humanists  and  optimists,  they  often  wear  the  faces 
of  discontent  when  they  observe  or  ccmment  on  existing  conditions  in  society. 

Some  of  the  new  breed  are  newcomers  to  teaching.  The  bulk  of  the  others 
are  junior  members  of  faculties  with  three  or  four  years  of  experience.  A 
few  have  taught  longer.  Some  of  the  n6wcc»ners  are  veterans  of  the  dissent  nnri 
protest  student  movements  that  have  swept  college  cainpuses  the  world  over. 
Others  were  drawn  into  college  teaching  on  the  belief  that  education  is  the 
key  to  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  problems  which  beset  man's  relationships  with 
himself  and  with  other  men.  Almost  all  are  committed  to  the  ideal  that  the 
unexamined  life  is  not  worth  living.  Thus, they  continually  question  the  rele- 
vancy of  old  knowledge  and  old  values  to  new  situations  and  new  systems. 

o 
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Some  joined  the  new  breed  because  the  nature  of  their  graduate  programs 
prepared  them  to  become  action  oriented.  Others  who  had  been  prepared  in  the 
traditional  approach  to  knowledge  say  that  they  rejected  its  methods  on  the 
grounds  that  the  university  and  its  scholars  are  instruments  for  social  change 
and,  as  such,  neither  can  afford  to  fiddle  over  esoteric  matters  while  Newark, 
Detroit,  Watts  and  Washington  bum.  Some  are  convinced  that  the  needs  of 
the  present  generation  require  a revolution  in  teaching  methods.  Others  press 
for  a total  reorganization  of  the  existing  structure. 


FACULTY  CULTURE  AS  DETEEMINMT  OF  FACULTY  ROLES 

The  nature  of  the  institution's  commitment  and  the  objective  interests 
of  its  faculty  are  the  major  determinants  of  how  faculty  subcultures  are  struc- 
turally induced  on  any  given  college  campus.  These  are  also  the  determinants 
of  how  the  faculty  member  perceives  his  role  and  socializes  his  students. 

dark  (1963)  found  that  faculties  in  small  elite  colleges  and  those  in 
great  research  institutions  hold  quite  different  interests,  attitudes  and 
values  and  spend  their  time  quite  differently  from  those  in  less  prestigious 
or  non-research  institutions. 

Table  8 shows  the  activities  that  were  listed  by  the  faculty  respondents 
in  the  ten  institutions  in  this  sample  in  answer  to  the  open-ended  question: 
From  what  aspect  of  your  academic  work  do  you  derive  your  greatest  personal 
satisfaction? 

TABLE  8 

Academic  Activities  Most  Enjoyed  by  the  Graduate  Faculty,  in  Percentages 

Activity  Enjoyed Number Percentage 

N=1290 


Doing  research  with  others, i.e., faculty  or 


students 

283 

22 

Teaching  and  research 

Teaching,  writing,  thinking,  interaction  with 

257 

20 

others 

207 

16 

Research  and  teaching 

196 

15 

Teaching  (no  qualification) 

166 

13 

Research  and  writing 

47 

3c5 

Contact  with  students 

35 

2.7 

Teaching  graduates 

30 

2.3 

Other - — 

69 

5.5 
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Inferentially,  these  data  provide  insight  into  the  kinds  of  models 
that  doctoral  students  observe  as  they  are  socialized  into  academic  careers. 
While  the  responses  serve  as  commentary  on  the  work  preferences,  that  some 
faculty  members  express  when  asked  to  make  a choice,  Table  8 shows  that 
the  categories  of  preferences  are  not  necessarily  exclusive. 

Two  other  determinants  of  faculty  culture  and  utilization  are  the  size 
and  complexity  of  the  institution  and  the  extent  of  its  integration  as  a total 
environment.  In  large  scale  institutions  faculty  subcultures  generally  form 
along  similar  or  closely  related  disciplines.  Although  some  faculty  members 
move  in  and  out  of  several  groups  with  ease,  most  tend  to  be  at  home  in  or  to 
limit  their  work  to  a single  department. 

Research  has  demonstrated  that  faculty  cultures  are  rarely  found  in 
pure  form  on  most  campuses,  but  that  highly  autonomous  institutions  tend  to 
have  distinctive  cultures  of  their  own.  The  latter  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  best  institutions  departmental  walls  are  low  or  semi-perme- 
able.  It  may  also  indicate  that  their  scholars  feel  little  compunction  about 
breaking  through  "administrative  conveniences"  if  the  demands  of  scholarly 
interaction  or  progress  indicate  the  need. 


In  his  studies  of  the  activities  of  college  and  university  faculties 
Gouldner  (1957)  conceptualized  as  "Locals"  those  who -exhibit  strong  loyalty 
to  their  institution  and  tend  to  devote  their  primary  labors  to  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  show  greater  loyalty  to  their  profession,  or  those  who 
are  devoted  to  outside  reference  groups,  he  classified  as  "Cosmopolitans." 

When  faculty  members  were  studied  on  the  basis  of  thei-.  commitment  as 
locals  or  cosmopolitans,  and  on  the  basis  of  their  interest  in  pure  versus 
applied  studies,  Clark  identified  four  types  of  faculty  orientation:  (l)  ^ 

Teacher,  who  is  a local"  committed  to  disinterested  or  pure  studies  and  to 
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the  college  and  its  students;  (2)  The  Scholar-Researcher,  a "cosmopolitan*'  in- 
terested in  the  production  of  general  ideas  hut  little  concerned  with  their 
application  and  practice;  (3)  The  Demonstrator,  generally  a "local"  professional 
who,  on  a part  time  basis,  serves  the  college  in  a clinical,  supervisory  or 
technical  capacity  (for  example,  the  doctor,  teaching  supervisor  or  industrial 
technician);  and  (4)  The  Consultant,  who  has  a national  reputation  as  a pro- 
fessional man,  is  very  mobile  and  is  primarily  interested  in  the  application 
of  knowledge. 

Universities  utilize  all  four  types  of  faculty  orientations  in  their 
operation.  Because  they  have  a heavy  commitment  to  undergraduate  studies, 
these  institutions  seek  faculty  with  a teaching  orientation  even  though  they 
rarely  give  rewards  for  it.  The  university's  dominant  need,  however,  is  for 
the  cosmopolitan  scholar  whose  research  produces  new  knowledge  on  which  in- 
novations can  be  predicated,  and  whose  standing  in  the  academic  community 
reflects  glory  on  the  institution.  Universities  also  use  large  numbers  of 
demonstrators  and  consultants,  especially  ir.i  their  various  professional  schools. 
Consultants  often  serve  as  bonds  or  intermediaries  between  the  educational  in- 
stitution and  the  professional  associations.  Frequently  their  expertise  is 
utilized  in  questions  of  influence  or  in  matters  concerning  jurisdictional 
control  over  professional  practice.  Consultants  are  currently  in  increasing 
demand  by  governmental  and  civil  agencies  which  attempt  to  redress  social 
imbalances  or  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  environment.  They  play  a crucial 
role  in  the  development  of  urban  universities  which  plan  to  put  increased 
emphasis  on  their  service  function. 

The  graduate  school  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  to  prepare ' gradu- 
ates for  these  pluralistic  roles.  It  generally  attempts  to  offer  that  prepa- 
ration in  a single  academic  program,  the  Ph.D. 
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FACULTY  DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 


Deans  and  department  chairmen  reported  that,  broadly  stated,  the  univer- 
sity teacher  is  expected  to  utilize  his  competencies  in  instruction,  research 
and  service  to  his  college.  The  assigned  classroom  teaching  load  of  the 
graduate  faculty  is  approximately  half  that  of  the  undergraduate  staff  member. 
This  reduced  load  is  to  allow  time  for  research  and  other  scholarly  activities. 
A sizable  portion  of  time  must  be  allocated  to  coordinating  the  various  activi- 
ties or  persons  associated  with  his  projects,  with  reading  research  related  to 
his  interests  and  in  communicating  with  scholars  who  are  conducting  similar 
or  related  studies.  According  to  descriptive  data  collected  by  Wilson  and 
Gaff  (1968),  the  remainder  of  the  faculty  member's  time  is  spent  on  approxi- 
mately seventy  different  activities  related  to  his  academic  role.  These  in- 
clude preparing  (or  revising)  (l)  lectures,  (2)  reading  lists  or  reading 
materials,  (3)  developing  examinations,  (4)  reading  and  grading  student  papers, 

(5)  conferring  with  students  about  both  academic  and  non-academic  problems, 

(6)  preparing  and  recording  student  records,  (?)  holding  office  hours,  (8) 
answering  correspondence,  (9)  supervising  students  engaged  in  independent 
study,  (lO)  participating  on  faculty  or  student- faculty  committees,  (ll) 
attending  department  or  general  campus  meetings,  (12)  acting  as  an  advisor 
to  a student  organization  and  (l3)  reading  the  journals  in  his  specialty. 

In  addition  to  their  teaching  responsibilities,  members  of  the  graduate 
faculty  prepare  and  evaluate  the  comprehensive  or  qualifying  examinations  of 
M.A.  or  Ph.D.  applicants,  serve  on  oral  examination  committees  or  thesis 
committees  for  their  own  degree  students  and  for  students  in  related  fields, 
advise  doctoral  candidates  on  their  programs,  sponsor  and  direct  dissertation 
research,  conduct  their  own  research  and  report  it  to  their  discipline,  serve 
as  visiting  speakers  for  their  colleagues'  seminars,  attend  and  occasionally 
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prepare  a paper  in  a eolloquy  or  symposium  on  some  academic  or  campUsrwMe 
issue,  and  supervise  one  or  more  postdoctoral  fellows. 

In  addition,  graduate  faculty  members  may  serve  as  members  of  advisory 
committees  that  are  associated  with  the  graduate  division,  the  research 
council,  the  chancellor's  or  president's  office  or  participate  as  resource 
persons  on  an  ^ hoc  basis  In  matters  before  the  board  of  trustees.  They 
also  serve  on  personnel  committees  in  which  appointments  and , promotions  of 
colleagues  are  weighed,  frequently  supervise  one  or  more  Junior  staff  members 
and  arrange  contacts  for  teaching  assistants  who  need  help  in  finding  place- 
ment. 

Some  carry  on  an  extensive  correspondence  with  other  researchers  and/or 
are  very  frequently  asked  to  serve  as  hosts  to  visiting  scholars  from  other 
countries.  They  may,  in  addition,  participate  as  members  of  accreditation 
teams  or  represent  their  institutions  in  national  meetings  or  public  cere- 
monies . 

THE  PART  TIME  PROFESSOR 

There  is  more  presumptive  evidence  to  support  the  statement  that  the 
American  university  professor  is  becoming  more  and  more  like  his  Latin  Ameri- 
can counterpart  with  respect  to  his  off-campus  professional  involvement. 

This  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that,  as  one  department  chairmen  observed, 

’*.  . . ten  per  cent  of  the  faculty  are  'in  the  air'  and  another  twenty  per 
cent  are  off  campus  at  any  given  point  in  time."  Although  many  of  these  are 
involved  in  university  related  activities  during  this  time,  a significant 
number  are  not.  Department  chairmen  reported  that  many  of  their  faculties 
hold  Joint  appointments  elsewhere,  have  regular  consulting  offices  off  cam- 
pus, or  hold  an  appointment  in  a research  center  or  institute.  A few  write 
syndicated  columns  for  commercial  publication.  A few  others, - who  are  in  great 
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demand  as  speakers,  use  agents  to  handle  their  bookings  and  still  others 
hold  appointments  as  directors  or  associate  directors  of  governing  boards  in 
organizations  related  to  their  specialty. 

In  many  cases,  the  use  of  part  time  staff  members  represents  an  accom- 
modation to  the  lack  of  regularly  budgeted  full  time  faculty  positions.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  a department  which  lists  thirty  or  forty  faculty  members 
on  its  roster  to  have  the  full  time  equivalent  services  of  only  ten  or  fif- 
teen. In  such  cases,  the  full  time  staff  may  be  overburdened  with  admini- 
strative or  committee  assignments  or  students  find  the  faculty  inaccessible 
for  adequate  supervision.  Thus,  while  the  use  of  part  time  staff  enables 
the  university  to  offer  a wider  range  of  special  course  work,  the  net  results 
often  militate  against  the  guidance  needs  of  students. 

FACULTY  REWAEDS 

Explicitly  and  implicitly,  major  universities  make  it  clear  to  their  non- 
tenured  faculty  that  unless  they  publish  within  a specified  period  of  their 
appointment,  their  chances  of  retention  are  extremely  remote.  Tenured  members 
face  this  same  denouement  with  respect  to  the  criteria  for  their  advancement. 
Thus,  as  regards  the  university,  only  the  productive  scholar  need  apply.  This 
policy  has  given  credence  to  the  statement  that  unless  a university  faculty 
member  publishes,  his  life  as  a member  of  the  faculty  will  be  short  or  shortened. 

For  many  popular  critics  of  higher  education,  the  catch  word  "publish  or 

perish"  serves  as  a ready  whipping  boy  on  which  to  hand  the  problems  of 

/ 

college  and  university  instruction.  Those  who  suggest  that  the  curtailment 
of  research  would  serve  as  a quick  solution  to  instructional  problems,  appar- 
ently overlook  the  fact  that  80  to  90  per  cent  of  all  college  teaching  is 
done  by  non- researchers  and  by  those  who  do  not  publish.  The  probability  is 
high  that  the  quality  of  teaching  would  improve  if  commensurate  rewards  were 
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offered  for  excellence  in  both  of  these  academic  responsibilities  and  if  the 
preparation  of  Ph.D,  students  included  education  in  the  art  and  skill  of 
synthesizing  and  relating  the  knowledge  produced  through  research. 

The  Ph.i).  Origins  of  the  Faculty  Respondents 

The  profile  of  the  Ph.D.  origins  of  the  faculty  respondents  as  shown 
in  Table  9 suggests  that  the  institutions  in  this  san^le  educate  stEiff  for 
one  another. 

TABLE  9 

Number  of  Faculty  Who  Received  Ph.D.’s  in  One  of  the  Institutions 
in  the  Study,  by  Disciplines: 


Ph.D. 

Dnstitution 

Biochem 

Chem. 

Econ. 

English 

French 

History 

JC 

-p 

i 

Philo- 

sophy 

CQ 

O 

•H 

CO 

Physio. 

Psych. 

Socio. 

Berkeley 

4 

15 

15 

10 

(Number  in 
3 12 

Discipline) 
6 5 16 

4 

12 

7 

'ToteJ. 

109 

Columbia 

9 

7 

10 

l6 

7 

21 

4 

4 

8 

2 

9 

16 

U3 

Cornell 

4 

0 

3 

4 

1 

5 

6 

6 

12 

€Z 

2 

1 

49 

Illinois 

3 

6 

3 

4 

2 

7 

11 

1 

4 

3 

8 

0 

52 

Johns  Hopkins 

1 

1 

2 

12 

2 

1 

4 

0 

2 

5 

0 

1 

31 

Michi^m 

1 

3 

5 

8 

4 

3 

8 

3 

4 

5 

34 

12. 

90 

North  Carolina 

1 

0 

4 

6 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

34 

Northwestern 

3 

1 

3 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

4 

22 

Stanford 

3 

0 

7 

3 

1 

6 

9 

2 

4 

1 

16 

2 

54 

Wisconsin 

12 

10 

10 

7 

7 

12 

4 

2 

9 

5 

2 

2 

82 

Total 

4l 

43 

'62 

74 

30 

72 

55 

23 

59 

34 

91 

52 

636 

As  products  of  top  ranked  institutions  themselves,  faculty  menbers  in 
the  sample  tend  to  orient  their  best  students  to  expect  placement  in  institutions 
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at  the  top.  As  shown  in  the  profile  for  the  twelve  departments,  636  of  the 
respondents  received  their  Ph.D.'s  in  one  of  the  ten  institutions  in  the 
sample.  Four  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the  remainder  received  their  degrees 
in  seven  additional  institutions  that  were  also  ranked  by  Cartter  as  "distin- 
guished," "strong,"  or  "very  acceptable"  but  which  for  practical  reasons 
were  not  included  in  this  study— Harvard,  I5I;  Chicago,  84;  Yale,  53; 
Princeton,  52;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  30;  Minnesota,  23 
and  California  Institute  of  Technology,  20.  Twenty  other  U.S*  institutions 
awarded  Ph.D.  *s  to  four  or  fewer  of  the  respondents  and  90  received  degrees 
from  foreign  universities. 

These  data  provide  insight  into  the  dynamics  of  introducing  innovation 
(or  of  maintaining  the  status  quo)  within  a university.  In  their  efforts 
to  assure  quality,  top  universities  strive  to  recruit  their  influential  or 
tenured  appointees  from  among  the  graduates  or  faculties  of  a narrow  group 
of  institutions  which  are  perceived  to  be  in  the  same  elite  circle.  As  the 
appointees  bring  their  acquired  educational  philosophies,  academic  ideas  and 
styles  to  their  employing  institution,  the  latter  reinforces  its  position 
in  the  circle  by  taking  on  more  and  more  of  the  characteristics  the  members 
value  in  common.  Attempts  to  modify  those  values  often  meet  internal  re- 
sistance. 

The  urge  "to  be  like  Harvard,  Berkeley  or  Columbia"  usually  arises  at 
the  departmental  level.  Occasionally  the  urge  has  been  given  substance  by 
"loading"  the  faculty  with  graduates  of  the  institution  the  department  wishes 
to  emulate. 

Some  department  chairmen  reported  that  their  departments  represented 
schools  of  thought  which  on  "certain  special  issues  became  tight  little  is- 
lands or  voting  blocks."  Referring  to  Gardner's  (1968)  observation  that  in 
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an  ever  renewing  society  the  appropriate  image  is  the  balanced  ecological 
system  in  which  each  change  in  the  system  is  brought  into  line  with  its  pur- 
pose, one  department  chairman  said  that  his  problem  was  to  convince  the 
faculty  that  the  educational  system  ^ changing.  Another  described  his 
staff  as  . .a  mutual  admiration  society  of  Ph.D.  *s  from  Univer- 

sity  who  reinforce  the  ideas  they  learned  there  years  ago." 

One  dean  reported  that  certain  strong  departments  under  his  supervi- 
sion had  extensive  interlocking  relationships  which  enabled  them  to  virtually 
control  the  shape  of  the  discipline  for  the  next  ten  years"  by  their  abil- 
ity to  move  or  to  obstruct  proposals  for  academic  change  and/or  appointments. 

The  heavy  impress  of  "an"  academic  style,  as  Aydelotte  (1944),  Riesman 
(1958),  Drucker  (1968)  and  others  have  warned,  can,  in  an  age  of  radical 
change,  be  a formidable  impediment  to  reform.  Drucker 's  observation  that  the 
present  represents  an  Age  of  Discontinuity  - that  is,  a time  in  which  change 
is  so  radical  that  the  experiences  and  programs  of  the  past  offer  little 

guidance  in  helping  man  to  cope  with  present  problems  or  future  demands  

illuminates  the  struggle  for  reform  and  survival  which  modern  universities 
face  when  they  fail  to  staff  for  educational  diversity  or  points  of  view. 


REASONS  FOR  ACCEPTING  THEIR  FACULTY  APPOINTMENT 

In  accepting  an  appointment  in  the  institutions  in  the  sample,  96  per  cent 
of  the  faculty  respondents  said  that  they  were  influenced  in  their  decision  by 
the  general  reputation  of  the  university  and  by  the  rese€irch  opportunities  avail- 
able. Other  highly  inqportant  considerations  included  the  reputation  of  the  de- 
partment (93  per  cent),  the  reputation  of  individual  faculty  members  (91  per  cent), 
the  atmosphere  of  freedom  prevalent  in  the  .university  (92  per  cent)  and  the 
autonomy  of  the  faculty  ( 82  per  cent). 
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Of  somewhat  lesser  importance  were  such  factors  as  the  quality  of  its 
students  (78  per  cent),  the  nature  of  its  program  (76  per  cent),  the  salary 
scale  (73  per  cent)  and  the  geographical  location  of  the  institution  (65  per 
cent ) . 

TENURE  STATUS  OF  FACULTT  RESPONDMTS 

In  this  sample,  80  per  cent  of  the  faculty  respondents  from  public  insti- 
tutions and  69  per  cent  from  private  institutions  reported  that  they  hold  ten- 
ure appointments.  The  range  extends  from  a public  institution,  85  per  cent  of 
whose  respondents  are  on  tenure,  to  a private  institution,  56  per  cent  of  whose 
representatives  in  the  study  are  tenured. 

AGADIMIC  TMURE  AND  AGADIMIC  INNOVATION 

Since  1915  when  the  American  Association  of  University  Professor's  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  principle  of  academic  freedom, 
acadmnic  tenure  has  been  widely  accepted  as  a correlative  principle.  However, 
because  the  system  supports  the  former  while  often  withholding  or  denying  the 
latter,  tenure  has  become  a separate  issue  of  considerable  import  to  the  uni- 
versity. Hofstadter  and  Metzger’s  perceptive  and  incisive  History  of  Acadonie 
Freedon  (l955)  and  the  writings  of  Barzun  (1968),  Vehlen  (19^5 ) and  others 
are  rich  with  examples  of  fine  irony  and  scathing  prose  which  has  been  used  to 
criticize  some  of  the  results  of  the  tenure  system.  Among  the  indictments  are 
the  charges  that  once  they  "make"  tenure  many  individuals  cease  to  be  productive 
hence  tenure  protects  mediocrity,  and  the  charge  that  the  common  practice  of 
having  tenured  mmnhers  co-opt  those  to  be  tenured  is  tantamount  to  a Guild 
System  or  to  a priesthood  which,  by  a laying-on-of-its-hands,  perpetuates  it- 
self. 

Both  of  these  charges  are  related  to  the  question  of  academic  viability. 
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If  the  indictment  that  tenured  members  tend  to  nominate  to  their  rank  per- 
sons with  whom  they  identify  in  terms  of  ideas,  interests,  veilues  and  other 
affinities  were  valid,  academic  conformity  might  ensue  and  the  flow  of  aca- 
demic ideas  into  the  university  might  be  inhibited. 

In  an  attempt  to  measure  faculty  opinion  on  this  issue,  an  item  was  in- 
cluded in  the  questionnaire  which  implied  that  the  system  of  co-optation  does 
inhibit  change-  Respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  by  a check-  mark  whether  they 
agreed  or  disagreed  with  the  statement.  An  invitation  to  comment  freely  on  the 
issue  evoked  a considerable  number  of  controversial  and  debatable  responses. 

Mich  of  the  commentary  pertained  specifically  to  the  tern  "co-optation.”  Some 
questioned  its  meaning  (the  omission  of  the  hyphen  through  a typing  error 
apparently  perturbed  some);  others  questioned  its  use. 

The  substance  of  the  remaining  comments  suggested  that,  at  least  for  s«ne 
commentators,  the  central  issue  was  obscure  or  ambiguous.  Some  added  responses 
pertained  only  to  the  first  part  of  the  thesis  which  referred  to  the  se- 
lection process.  Others  pertained  to  the  effect  of  the  tenure  process  on  the 
flow  of  new  ideas  into  the  university.  Because  it  was  not  possible  to  decide 
whether  a checked  response  related  to  one  part  of  the  statement  or  to  the  whole 
statment,  an  analysis  of  the  data  must  be  considered  tentative  or  open  to  fur- 
ther question.  However,  for  practical  purpose  of  analysis,  it  was  assumed  that 
a checked  "agreement"  or  "disagreement"  represented  a response  to  the  central 
issue,  whereas  the  qualifying  remarks  were  seen  as  references  to  that  peurt  of 
the  statenent  which  touched  a responsive  chord  in  the  ccxmnentator. 

Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  those  who  responded  to  this  item  disagreed  with 
the  statement,  and  the  remainder  agreed.  Among  the  former  were  many  who 
qualified  their  disagreement  with  statements  which  implied  that  although  the 
tenure  system  has  inherent  weaknesses,  the  respondents  knew  no  system  that 
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worked  better.  In  effect,  these  individuals  raised  the  rhetorical  question: 
What’s  the  alternative?  Appointment  by  trustees?  Legislatures?  Students? 
Presidents?  Deans?  It  was  clear  from  the  tenor  of  the  commentary  that  none 
of  these  alternatives  was  acceptable  or  palatable. 

Among  the  33  per  cent  who  agreed  with  the  statement,  those  who  quali- 
fied their  agreement  tended  to  do  so  in  the  direction  of  disagreement.  That 
is  to  say,  while  they  rejected  co-optation  as  undemocratic,  they  defended  the 
principle  that  the  community  of  knowledge  was  the  only  reliable  and  relevant 
community  to  whom  the  selection  and  promotion  task  should  be  given.  Their 
main  complaint  was  that  the  range  of  academic  ranks  normally  represented  in 
the  balloting  on  appointments  and  promotions  was  too  narrow. 

The  substance  of  the  comments  made  by  those  who  rejected  the  inference 
that  the  tenure  system  inhibits  innovation  ranged  broadly.  Some  said  that 
they  saw  no  evidence  of  that  effect  in  their  institutions;  others  argued 
that  because  ideas  are  always  fluid  in  a "good"  department  or  a "strong"  in- 
stitution, tenure  is  unrelated  to  innovation.  Still  others  insisted  that 
a primary  purpose  for  tenure  is  to  promote  change.  Some  who  approved  the 
system  aligned  themselves  on  junior  versus  senior  sides.  Among  the  latter 
were  those  who  stated  that  most  senior  (tenured)  faculty  are  quick  to  recog- 
nize new  ideas  and  to  evaluate  them  soundly,  whereas  in  the  judgment  of  the 
respondent,  "some  junior  faculty  are  rigid  or  narrow-minded." 

The  gist  of  many  comments  suggested  that  "given  man's  inherent  petti- 
ness no  other  system  qua  system  would  work  any  better,  therefore  the  imi>er- 
fections  in  the  present  system  must  be  borne." 

While  there  was  a pervasive  and  often  explicitly  stated  premise  that 
the  competition  among  top  universities  has  reduced  the  importance  of  tenure, 
several  positive  admonitions  emerged  from  the  analysis  of  the  open  commentary. 
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These  included  the  suggestions  that  promotion  committees  should  (l)  be  repre- 
sentative of  all  ages  and  all  levels,  (2)  avoid  exercising  an  "establishment 
mentality,"  (3)  review  frequently  and  (4)  whenever  possible,  promote  rapidly. 

AIE  OF  THE  GRADUATE  FACULTY  RESPONDMTS 

Advertantly  or  inadvertantly  the  institutions  in  this  sample  seem  to 
have  achieved  an  interesting  balance  in  the  age  distribution  of  their  gradu- 
ate faculties.  Among  1,464  who  gave  their  ages,  34  per  cent  were  thirty- five 
or  younger,  45  per  cent  were  thirty-six  to  fifty  and  21  per  cent  were  fifty- 
one  01  older.  Fifteen  per  cent  were  thirty,  and  8 per  cent  were  sixty-one 
or  older.  Table  10  shows  the  age  distribution  among  disciplines. 

TABLE  10 

Age  Distribution  among  Faculty  Respondents  in  Twelve  Disciplines 

N=l464 

Discipline  30  or  31-35  36-40  4l-45  46-50  51-55  56-60  6l  or 


below  over 


Biochemistry 

6 

15 

(Percentages ) 

24  26  17 

9 

2 

1 

Chemistry 

17 

24 

l4 

15 

11 

7 

3 

9 

Economics 

22 

15 

20 

11 

14 

3 

8 

7 

English 

9 

17 

21 

12 

8 

9 

8 

16 

French 

10 

17 

7 

l4 

l4 

8 ■ 

10 

20 

History 

10 

23 

20 

15 

16 

7 

3 

6 

Mathematics 

25 

17 

17 

13 

8 

8 

6 

6 

Philosophy 

26 

16 

10 

12 

8 

6 

12 

10 

Riysics 

17 

• 18 

24 

18 

10 

4 

2 

7 

Physiology 

3 

11 

23 

19 

19 

13 

7 

7 

Psychology 

16 

24 

l4 

12 

12 

11 

5 

8 

Sociology 

16 

20 

27 

17 

7 

4 

7 

3 

TOTAL 

15.2 

18.9 

18.7 

i4.5 

11.5 

7.4 

5.5 

8.1 

Of  interest  is  the  fact  that  while  the  natural  sciences  as  a whole  have 
the  largest  percentage  of  young  faculty  members,  42  per  cent  of  the  philosophy 
and  40  per  cent  of  the  psychology  departments  are  filled  by  persons  below  thirty- 
five.  This  may  reflect  the  fact  that  psychology  as  a discipline  is  fairly 
young  and  that  philosophy  while  a very  old  discipline  --  has  been  rejuve- 
nated by  the  flood  of  new  reflections  and  new  information  in  this  field. 

Also  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  biochemisty  — a current  "glamour"  field  — 
is  staffed  by  a larger  proportion  of  men  thirty-five  to  sixty.  The  latter 
figure  may  relate  to  the  fact  that  biochemistry  is  a new  field.  However 
the  smaller  percentage  of  younger  staff  is  more  difficult  to  explain  in  view 
of  the  excitement  generated  over  the  past  two  decades  by  research  in  this 
discipline.  A partial  explanation  may  lie  in  the  somewhat  amorphous  state 
of  the  field,  but  it  may  be  more  plausible  to  speculate  that  biochemists 
have  broad  interdisciplinary  opportunities  in  medicine  or  other  fields  on  the 
campus  and  that  younger  men  tend  to  select  these  connections  in  preference 
to  a career  in  "pure"  biochemistry. 

WOMU  ACADMICIANS 

Women  academicians  were  poorly  represented  in  the  sample  for  this  study. 
Only  2.6  per  cent  of  the  faculty  respondents  from  public  institutions  and  3.1 
j)er  cent  from  private  institutions  are  female.  Among  doctoral  student  respond- 
ents 80  per  cent  were  male  and  20  per  cent  were  female.  The  teleological 
statment  expressed  in  these  figures  is  clear  to  those  who  are  concerned  about 
the  problems  of  the  educated  woman:  The  university  is  a male  oriented  society. 

It  remains  so  by  imposing  variable  controls  against  the  entrance  of  wcMnen. 

The  major  control  is  that  of  gate  keeping,  limiting  the  access  of  women 
to  the  Ph.D.  program  the  argument  that  "few  women  are  chosen  to  faculty  ranks  be- 
cause few  are  available"  can  be  sustained.  Other  forms  of  control  are  supported 
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more  by  mythology  than  by  verifiable  data.  Some  are  designed  to  induce  self- 
control.  These  are  generally  introduced  to  females  early  in  the  accultura- 
tion process  and  are  transmitted  in  such  messages  as:  "scholarship  negates 

femininity,"  "certain  fields  are  not  suitable  for  women"  or  "women  are  ruled 
by  emotion:  men  by  reason, hence,  only  males  are  equipped  for  life  in  the 

academy."  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  data  from  other  countries  refute  these 
statements,  they  have  been  repeated  so  frequently  by  male  authorities  that 
they  are  used  to  justify  the  blatant  control  exercised  by  one  department  in 
this  study  which  states  in  its  catalog  that  "preference  is  given  to  male 
applicants . " 

Comments  added  to  both  the  student  and  faculty  questionnaires  by  women 
respondents  constitute  a great  cry  of  loneliness.  Coupled  with  their  isola- 
tion is  their  frustrating  awareness  that  no  matter  how  well  they  achieve 
academically,  most  are  foredoomed  to  a status  secondary  to  their  male  counter- 
parts. The  chairman  of  a large  English  department  described  this  reality 

f 

when  he  mentioned  the  ease  with  which  he  could  place  a male  Ph.D.  recipient 
of  average  ability  in  the  best  universities  which  refused  to  consider  the 
appointment  of  his  superior  women  graduates.  Some  chairmen  made  off-the- 
record  statements  during  the  interviews  in  which  they  said  that  in  their 
need  for  "warm  bodies"  to  staff  the  undergraduate  instruction  and  faculty 
research  projects,  they  had  appointed  more  women  than  they  normally  do.  This 
admission  was  almost  invariably  followed  by  a vocalization  of  their  apprehen- 
sion about  "what  effect  the  increased  numbers  of  women  would  have  on  the  de- 
partment." A few  implied  that  their  private  clubs  had  been  invade'd.- 

While  some  female  faculty  members  wrote  poignantly  of  having  resigned 
themselves  tb  accepting  fewer  rewards  than  their  male  counterparts,  others 
were  not  so  passive  or  sanguine.  In  fact,  t,he  militancy  evident  in  the  comments 
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of  women  respondents  forebodes  a growing  restlessness  and  a thrust  on  their 
part  to  gain  greater  recognition.  Some  reported  that  they  had  become  active 
in  the  various  women’s  organizations  such  as  the  National  Organization  for 
Women  (NOW)  and  the  Women’s  Liberation  Front.  Others  had  pai’ticipated  in 
women’s  caucuses  within  their  professional  organizations.  In  general,  the 
goal  of  these  movements  is  to  disprove  the  notion  that  women  are  not  as  well 
equipped  to  cope  with  the  world  of  ideas  as  are  males.  The  substance  and 
form  of  the  dissent  movement  among  other  minorities  have  given  women  the  im- 
petus to  seek  a hearing  for  their  problems.  Some  futurologists  expect  that 
the  decade  ahead  will  ex^)erience  a revolution  among  creative  and  highly 
educated  women.  Clues  of  this  eventuality  can  be  found  in  the  numbers  and 
the  intensity  of  purpose  of  young  women  who  are  in  the  vanguard  of  current 
social  and  political  protests. 

THE  FACULTY  AS  GRADUATE  ADVISORS 

Most  of  the  universities  in  the  sample  have  institutionalized  the  role 
of  the  graduate  advisor,  although  in  at  least  two  cases  this  role  is  held 
more  or  less  informally.  Formal  advisors  are  faculty  members  who  are  appointed 
by  the  graduate  dean  to  act  as  his  deputy  within  their  departments.  While 
they  serve  as  a liaison  between  the  graduate  office  and  the  department  chair- 
men, the  primary  function  of  the  advisor  is  to  serve  as  a channel  through 
which  student  matters  are  processed  and  student  needs  are  served.  In  large 
departments  a committee  of  advisors  may  be  needed.  In  this  case,  one  member 
mjay  be  appointed  the  coordinator  or  director  of  graduate  studies. 

The  large  amount  of  paper  work  and  record  keeping  entailed  in  this 
responsibility  sometimes  requires  the  services  of  a departmental  graduate 
secretary  or  administrative  assistant.  From  the  students'  point  of  view, 
it  is  important  to  cultivate  this  contact.  If  the  secretary  has  empathy  for 


students  she  can  do  much  to  expedite  their  progress  and  reduce  their  anxiety. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  secretary  is  protective  of  the  faculty,  the  stu- 
dent may  find  her  a formidable  barrier  to  his  access  to  the  advisor. 

Deans  and  department  chairmen  complain  that  faculty  are,  as  a rule, 
notoriously  disinterested  in  the  details  associated  with  procedures,  require- 
ments,  schedules  and  other  forms  of  administrative  bookkeeping.  On  the  other 
hand,  faculty  admit  that  they  purposely  do  not  keep  abreast  of  degree  re- 
quirements on  the  theory  that  they  would  prefer  to  relate  to  students  through 
discussions  of  substantive  issues  or  research.  Some  successfully  combine 
the  students'  needs  for  intellectual  dialogue  and  casual  conversation  by 
holding  informal  social  meetings  in  their  homes.  Judging  by  the  comments  of 

students  who  had  been  invited  to  these  gatherings,  they  often  provide  memor- 
able and  enriCliing  e^qoeriences . 


Thsxe  are  growing  indications  that  the  heavy  layer  of  professionalized 
personnel  which  the  university  uses  to  service  student  needs,  e.g.,  admissions, 
advising,  housing,  counseling,  financial  assistance,  health,  records,  placement 
scholarships  and  simile  "processors"  have  virtually  insulated  faculty  and  stu- 
dents frcxn  each  other  and, thus,  inadvertantly  contributed  to  the  growing  dis- 
content with  education  as  a spontaneous  and  stimulating  encounter. 


Appreciable  numbers  of  faculty  members  have  reservations  about  the 
amount  of  guidance  the  doctoral  student  needs  or  should  be  given.  Many  be- 
lieve with  Veblen  (1965)  that: 

pie  student  who  comes  to  the  university  for  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
is  expected  to  know  what  he  wants  and  to  want  it  without  oosipulsion. 
If  he  falls  short  pi  this  respect,  if  he  has  not  the  requisite  in- 
terest and  initiative,  it  is  his  own  misfortune,  not  the  fault  of 
his  teacher.  What  he  has  a legitimate  claim  to  is  an  opportunity 
for  such  personal  contacts  and  guidance  as  will  give  him  familiarity 
with  the  T^ys  and  means  of  higher  learning— any  information  imparted 
to  him  being  incidental  to  this  main  work  of  habituation.  He  gets 
a chance  to  make  himself  a scholar,  and  what  he  will  do  with  his 
opportunities  in  this  way  lies  in  his  own  discretion. 


Approximately  21  per  cent  of  the  faculty  respondents  felt  that  gradu- 
ate students  often  criticize  the  university  and  its  faculty  for  deficiencies 
for  which  only  the  learner  can  he  held  accountable.  In  comment ir'g  on  this 
point,  respondents  expressed  impatience  with  students  who  articulated  no 
clearly  perceived  goals,  lacked  independence  or  failed  to  strike  out  on  their 
own  for  the  help  they  needed.  Most  of  the  faculty  respondents  view  the  role  . 
of  the  advisor  as  a critical  resource  which  the  student  should  seek  when  he 
needs  guidance  or  direction.  Some  seem  to  have  great  distrust  of  the  student 
who  would  like  the  advisor  also  to  be  a friend. 

THE  DISSERTATION  SPONSOR 

On  the  premise  that  the  student/sponsor  relationship  should  be  based 
on  their  compatibility  of  interests,  temperaments  and  respect,  doctoral  stu- 
dents are  usually  expected  to  choose  their  own  sponsors.  However,  in  some 
cases,  the  graduate  advisor  may  assign  the  sponsor.  In  this  event,  an  effort 
is  made  to  match  the  expressed  interests  of  the  student  with  those  of  a 
staff  member.  In  other  instances,  a member  of  the  faculty  may  invite  a stu- 
dent to  become  his  advisee.  This  happens  more  frequently  in  the  sciences  than 
in  the  humanities  and  usually  implies  that  the  student  will  become  sui  appren- 
tice or  research  assistant  to  the  sponsor.  According  to  some  student  re- 
spondents, to  be  selected  as  an  advisee  "can  be  a kiss  of  death  for  one's 
own  plans."  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  signify  that  the  student  ranks  high 
in  the  opinion  of  the  faculty.  For  some,  selection  by  the  right  man  is  t£Ui- 
tamount  to  an  invitation  into  future  guild  membership.  To  be  known  as  Pro- 
fessor X's  student  can  have  great  significance  within  the  professional  field. 
The  converse  may  also  be  true. 

The  quality  and  character  of  the  relationship  between  the  doctoral  stu- 
dent and  his  major  professor  is  unequivocally  the  most  sensitive  and  crucial 
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element  in  the  doctoral  experience,  for  it  not  only  influences  the  graduate 
student's  scholarly  development  but  also  has  far-reaching  aftereffects.  In 
an  earlier  study  the  writer  interviewed  100  doctoral  students  who  were  asked 
to  describe  the  role  they  thought  their  major  advisor  should  play  as  he 
guided  them  through  the  degree.  Their  answers  indicated  that  they  saw  him 
in  many  roles.  Essentially,  they  expected  him.  to  be  a critic  but  a construc- 
tive counselor,  a relentless  taskmaster  but  a supportive  colleague,  a model 
of  scholarship  but  an  understanding  tutor.  They  can  accept  the  advisor  in 
the  character  of  a benevolent  martinet  but  they  ccnsider  "the  attitude  of 
the  master  sergeant  toward  the  private  uncalled  for  in  the  academic  environ- 
ment. As  a group,  respondents  were  critical  of  the  major  professor  who 
dictated  rather  than  directed.  Students  said  that  they  wanted  advisors  to 
be  knowledgeable  about  the  degree  process  but  also  personally  aware  of  the 
student  and  his  needs.  Over  80  per  cent  said  that  the  ideal  advisor  was  one 
who  briefed  them  on  the  hurdles  they  would  encounter  in  the  program  ant^  on 

the  strategy  through  which  the  hurdles  could  be  overccane  successfully  (Heiss, 
1964). 

The  selection  of  a dissertation  sx>onsor  is  often  a complex,  anxiety- 
producing  experience  for  doctoral  students.  Iiarge  numbers  of  the  respondents 
in  each  of  the  institutions  in  the  study  reported  that  they  did  not  as  yet 
have  a sponsor.  Some  of  these  students  had  been  in  the  program  for  nearly 
two  years.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  students  in  the  non-science  fields  to 
defer  the  selection  of  a sponsor  until  after  they  have  satisfied  the  basic 
requirements  in  their  departments.  Theoretically,  this  allows  the  student 
to  be  selective  in  matching  his  interests  with  a faculty  member  whom  he  knows 
and  respects.  It  also  provides  the  faculty  with  a record  of  accomplishment 
and  with  a longer  period  over  which  to  observe  the  quality  of  the  student's 
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mind.  In  practice,  delaying  his  selection  may  militate  against  the  student  — 
particularly  if  he  is  shy.  If  he  is  "nobody's  man"  during  this  orientation 
period  he  may  fail  to  gain  a personalized  view  of  his  discipline.  This  may 
negate  his  chances  for  identifying  himself  to  those  who  are  in  a position  to 
enxich  his  academic  experiences  and  prospects. 

Students  apparently  do  considerable  shopping  around  for  a sponsor  and 
there  is  much  transferring  from  one  sponsor  to  another.  Not  infrequently 
transfers  are  made  by  mutual  agreement.  In  some  cases,  a change  in  sponsor- 
ship may  be  recommended  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  some  other  member  of 
the  faculty  can  be  more  helpful  to  the  student  because  he  is  doing  research 
in  the  area  in  which  the  student  wishes  to  do  his  thesis.  In  other  cases, 
transfers  are  necessary  due  to  faculty  resignations  or  because  the  sponsor's 
sabbatical  leave  coincides  with  a critical  stage  in  the  student's  program. 

In  still  other  cases,  the  sponsor  and  student  may  find  that  their  interests 
or  personalities  are  not  compatible  and  one  or  the  other  breaks  the  relation- 
ship. In  general,  institutional  arrangements  can  be  made  for  the  student 
to  continue  with  his  sponsor  once  his  dissertation  has  begun  even  if  the 
sponsor  moves  to  another  institution.  Internal  adjustments  may  be  somewhat 
more  difficult.  Students  who  fall  out"  with  their  sponsors  are  sometimes 
suspect  by  other  members  of  the  faculty  among  whom  they  must  seek  a replace- 
ment. The  degree  of  difficulty  this  poses  may  account  for  the  fact  that 
26  per  cent  of  the  respondents  said  that,  given  another  chance,  they  would 
select  a different  sponsor  from  the  one  they  had.  These  data  may  point  to 
an  important  source  of  doctoral  student  discontent.  They  also  point  to  the 
need  for  a careful  analysis  of  the  procedures  used  in  the  selection  of  a 
sponsor. 

The  data  in  which  doctoral  student  respondents  evaluated  their 


dissertation  sponsors  are  shown  in  Table  11. 

• TABLE  11 

Students  Evaluation  of*  Their  Dissertation  Sponsors,  in  Percentages 


N=2003 

Yes 

No 

No  Answer 

Gave  more  direction  than  I wanted 

(Bercentages ) 
6 88 

6 

Gave  less  direction  than  I wanted 

28 

66 

6 

Scheduled  regular  meetings  with  me 

19 

76 

5 

Expected  me  to  request  meetings 

82 

13 

5 

Helped  me  to  select  a research  topic 

67 

30 

3 

Expected  me  to  select  my  own  research 
topic 

49 

45 

6 

Helped  me  to  prepare  for  examinations 

4o 

54 

6 

Accepted  me  as  a junior  colleague 

60 

33 

7 

GrRADUATE  STUDJWTS  AS  ’’COMMUNITY”  MEMBERS 

In  the  folklore  of  academic  life  the  university  is  often  depicted  as 
a conmunity  of  scholars.  Despite  fundamental  alterations  in  the  life  sj^e 
of  academicians  and  in  the  character  and  scope  of  university  organization, 
the  impresrion  persists  that  the  academic  world  offers  a conmnuial  environment 
which  is  distinguished  by  an  intellectual  esprit  de  corps.  Presumably,  this 
spirit  is  infectious  in  nature  and  capable  of  inspiring  the  faculty  to  tran- 
scend its  sj)ecific  interests  and  inclinations  in  favor  of  an  interest  in  in- 
stitutionally valued  goals.  Ideally  the  canqpuswide  infusion  of  this  spirit 
serves  to  unify  the  educational  effort,  generates  collegiality  and  produces 
an  environment  in  which  men  and  women  are  respected  for  the  qu«J.ity  of  their 
minds.  Presumably,  doctoral  students  are  importsuit  m^bers  of  the  academic 
community.  In  theory,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  faculty  to  introduce 
students  into  its  membership  and  socialize  them  to  its  values.  It  accomplishes 


this  formally  through  advising  and  orientation  programs  and  through  the  re- 
commendation of  awards,  fellowships  or  admission  to  candidacy  and  finally 
seals  their  admission  into  the  academic  community  by  granting  the  appropriate 
degree.  Informally,  many  members  of  the  faculty  attempt  to  provide  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  students  are  accepted  as  junior  colleagues  before  their 
formal  acceptance  as  members  of  the  academy. 

In  appraising  the  sense  of  community  which  existed  in  their  departments, 
20  per  cent  of  the  faculty  registered  disappointment  in  its  quality  and  80 
per  cent  registered  satisfaction.  Respondents  were  considerably  less  confi- 
dent that  students  were  sufficiently  included  in  the  department's  communal 
relationships.  Seventy-four  per  cent  of  the  faculty  respondents  thought 
that  their  departments  should  make  greater  efforts  to  provide  more  opportunity 
for  collegiality  between  faculty  and  students  than  they  currently  do.  In- 
fer entially,  many  of  these  suggested  that  the  department  should  provide  some 
mechanism  which  would  induce  collegiality.  Others  were  convinced  that  col- 
legiality was  basically  an  infectious  spirit,  a phenomenon  which  the 
student  "caught"  when,  through  his  own  discovery,  he  identified  with  the 
goals  of  his  department  or  with  the  ideals  and  interests  of  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty. 

Some  measure  of  the  degree  to  which  the  various  disciplines  succeed  in 
providing  a sense  of  community  for  future  scholars  may  be  seen  in  Table 
which  shows  the  student's  response  to  the  question:  Does  your  department 

provide  adequately  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  between  faculty  and  students? 
These  data  show  that  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  failed  to  provide 
a sense  of  community  for  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  respondents  in  those 
fields. 
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TABLE  12 


Doctoral  Students’  Appraisal  of  Departmental  Provisions  for  the 
Interchange  of  Ideas  Among  Students  and  Faculty 


Discipline 

Provisions 

Adequate 

Provisions 

Inadequate 

Uncertain 

about 

Adequacy 

Number 

Biochemistry 

67 

(Percentages ) 
26 

7 

198 

Cliemistry 

69 

23 

8 

422 

Economics 

48 

4l 

11 

252 

English 

33 

56 

11 

295 

French 

35 

51 

l4 

150 

History 

37 

51 

13 

345 

Mathematics 

68 

22 

10 

272 

Philosophy 

53 

35 

12 

196 

Physics 

56 

28 

l6 

327 

Physiology 

67 

16 

17 

106 

Psychology 

6l 

31 

8 

364 

Sociology 

44 

42 

14 

254 

Although  l4  per  cent  of  the  students  said  that  they  had  "no  basis  for 
judging"  the  meaningfulness  of  the  interaction  which  students  had  with  the 
experts  in  their  fields  and  11  per  cent  more  described  these  interactions 
as  "rarely  meaningful,"  75  per  cent  reported  that  they  had  found  their  in- 
teractions "very  meaningful"  or  "moderately  meaningful."  In  their  extended 
testimony  on  this  point,  students  frequently  praised  a particular  faculty 
member  who  had  stimulated  their  research  interests,  shared  his  own  research 
data  with  them  or  put  students  in  contact  with  other  researchers  or  resources 
which  enriched  their  interests  or  gave  meaning  to  their  work.  Apparently 


there  are  faculty  members  in  all  departments  who  relate  well  with  students 
and  find  their  work  with  them  as  rewarding  as  working  with  their  faculty 
colleagues.  Approximately  80 'per  cent  of  the  students  believed  that  members 
of  the  graduate  faculty  respected  them  as  graduate  student-scholars  and 
showed  an  interest  in  their  advancement. 

Students  were  less  conscious  of  a sense  of  scholarly  community  than 
were  the  faculty.  This  may  be  the  result  of  the  variations  in  their  degree 
stages  or  it  may  be  a facet  of  the  competition  which  is  prevalent  when  fairly 
large  numbers  of  students  are  competing  for  attention  and  recognition  from 
a small  number  of  faculty  members.  Wide  variations  were  found  in  their 
response  to  the  question:  Do  advanced  students  serve  as  models  for  those 

who  are  not  yet  advanced? 

TABLE  13 

Percentages  of  Students  Who  Accept  Other  Students  As  Models,  by 

Discipline 


Discipline 


Accept  Do  not 

accept 

(Percentages ) 


Not  sure 


Biochemistry 

69 

19 

12 

Chemistry 

79 

11 

12 

Econcanics 

40 

23 

37 

English 

44 

37 

19 

French 

44 

40 

16 

History 

44 

37 

19 

Mathematics 

49 

28 

23 

Philosophy 

4l 

38  . 

21 

Physics 

55 

24 

21 

Physiology 

65 

19 

16 

Psychology 

65 

19 

16 

Sociology 

51 

29 

20 
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As  seen  in  Table  I3,  students  in  chemistry  and  in  the  laboratory  fields 
in  general  show  a greater  solidarity  than  do  those  in  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences.  The  fact  that  students  in  the  latter  fields  tend  to  work 
on  research  which  does  not  involve  them  directly  with  other  students  probably 
accounts  for  some  of  the  differences.  It  may  also  be  true  that  the  scarcity 
of  fellowships  and  grants  in  these  disciplines  forces  students  to  become  com- 
petitive rather  than  cooperative.  In  some  cases,  the  price  of  faculty  re- 
cognition is  rejection  by  one’s  peers.  This  can  have  serious  consequences 
for  the  student.  As  one  respondent  observed,  "in  our  future  careers  we  will 

be  judged  largely  by  our  peers  so  it  is  important  that  we  be  accepted  by 
them  now  . . . ." 

The  prevalence  of  an  intellectual  esprit  de  corps  among  doctoral  stu- 
dents was  more  evident  among  respondents  in  chemistry  (65  per  cent),  psych- 
ology (62  per  cent),  mathematics  (6l  per  cent)  and  physics  (60  per  cent) 
than  among  students  in  other  fields  in  the  sample.  It  was  least  observable 
among  students  in  French  (45  per  cent),  English  (49  per  cent)  and  sociology 
(50  per  cent).  In  their  comments  on  this  item,  students  frequently  described 
their  interaction  with  fellow  students  as  more  challenging  than  their  class- 
room experiences  or  their  brief  out-of-class  encounters  with  professors. 

The  assimilation  and  identification  of  part  time  students  into  peer 
groups  is  apparently  problematic.  Approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  respon- 
dents felt  that  these  students  do  not  identify  with  their  disciplines,  I9 
per  cent  thought  that  they  did  and  the  remainder  were  uncertain. 

The  majority  of  doctoral  students  evinced  a healthy  respect  for  the 
intellectual  ability  and  commitment  of  their  fellow  students.  Sixty-three 
per  cent  described  them  as  committed  to  scholarship,  12  per  cent  thought 
that  they  were  not  and  25  per  cent  were  unable  to  make  a judgment  on  this 
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poj  nt , 

When  students  were  asked  to  evaluate  the  graduate  faculty  as  a whole 
on  certain  aspects  of  their  roles  as  mentors,  they  respondended  as  shown  in 
Table  l4, 

TABI£  14 


otudent  Ratings  of  Graduate  Faculty  As 

Mentors , in 

Percentages 

N=3173 

High 

Average 

Low 

No  basis 
for  .judging 

Accessibility 

(Percentages ) 

50  36 

12 

2 

Helpfulness  and  support 

4o 

40 

l4 

6 

Interest  in  students 

39 

44 

15 

2 

Evaluation  of  written  work 

27 

49 

10 

l4 

Promptness  in  returning  written  work 

25 

54 

11 

10 

Constructive  criticism 

33 

45 

16 

6 

Respect  for  divergent  viewpoints 

38 

4l 

12 

9 

Respect  for  student's  autonomy 

46 

37 

10 

7 

Accuracy  in  assessing  student's 
academic  ability 

28 

51 

6 

l4 

Knowledge  of  student's  academic 
ability 

25 

52 

12 

11 

Knowledge  of  student's  ac^emic 
progress 

26 

44 

21 

9 

Interest  in  student's  research 

32 

37 

l4 

17 

Interest  in  student's  development  as 
a college  teacher 

12 

28 

39 

21 

Respect  for  graduates  as  becoming 
scholars 

34 

46 

11 

9 

THE  GENERATION  GAP 

Dramatic  differences  in  the  characteristics  of  the  new  generation  of 
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college  students  and  previous  generations  motivated  some  professors  to  ques- 
tion whether  they  can  or  should  attempt  to  lead  today's  student.  Differences 
in  cognitive  types  and  in  personality  characteristics  among  today's  doctoral 
candidates,  and  differences  in  the  structure  and  amount  of  knowledge  they 
must  master  caused  some  respondents  to  conclude  that  the  old  rules,  regula- 
tions and  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  are  no  longer  tenable.  Originally  in- 
tended to  insure  minimum  standards  of  application  and  achievement,  those 
standards  are  now  often  surpassed  before  the  student  reaches  graduate  school. 

And  in  some  areas  of  knowledge  or  expertise  --  such  as  computer  usage  — the  stu- 
dent, not  his  professor,  may  be  in  the  lead.  ^For  this  reason,  some  departments 
impose  a bare  minimum  of  prescribed  requirements  in  favor  of  providing  an  en- 
vironment where  free  exploration  is  possible  and  individual  creativity  can 
be  expressed.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  student  does  not  take 
a full  program  of  courses.  It  merely  means  that  he  is  given  greater  freedom 
in  selecting  them. 

Faculty  members  who  adhere  to  the  traditional  notion  that  all  graduate 
students  should  be  "put  through  the  paces"  find  it  difficult,  if  not  traumatic, 
to  accept  the  fact  that  those  paces  may  no  longer  lead  to  scholarly  purposes. 

The  concept  of  the  professor  as  a model  and  the  student  as  an  apprentice 
persists  among  appreciable  numbers  of  the  graduate  faculty.  According  to 
department  chairmen,  there  are  still  significant  numbers  of  professors  who 
do  not  accept  graduate  students  as  co-partners  and  many  who  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  approach  an  assistant  professor  and  admit  that  they  lack  the  know- 
ledge or  newer  technical  skills  needed  to  resolve  a problem.  They  are  even 
more  reluctant  to  approach  their  graduate  students  with  this  admission. 

Faculty  assessment  of  graduate  students  varied  somewhat  from  department 
to  departmenl^  but  their  overall  assessment  as  shown  in  Table  15  offers  a 


profile  of  general  faculty  opinion  about  their  Ph.D.  students. 

TABLE  15 

Faculty  Opinion  of  Today's  Graduate  Students,  in  Percentages 


N=1431 

jgJjiy's  graduate  students: Agree  Disagree  Undecided 


(Percentages) 

unaeciaea 

Are  among  the  best  graduate  students  in 
the  country 

67 

25 

8 

Are  better  prepared  for  graduate  education 
than  students  five  years  ago 

68 

13 

19 

Are  committed  to  a life  of  scholarship 

4l 

34 

23 

Are  concerned  about  the  consequences  of 
research 

. 58 

21 

18 

Are  highly  competitive  ’grade  seekers' 

34 

52 

13 

Are  interested  in  interactions  between 
related  disciplines 

47 

35 

16 

Go  beyond  the  requirements  in  independent 
search  for  knowledge 

29 

60 

9 

Criticize  the  university  and  faculty  for 
^®^^ci6^^cies  for  which  the  learner  only 
can  be  held  accountable 

21 

56 

20 

In  addition  to  the  improved  quality  of  their  preparation  for  graduate 
study,  the  characteristic  most  frequently  mentioned  when  the  faculty  compared 
their  current  students  with  past  generations  of  graduate  students  was  the 
fact  that  today's  student  "lacks  the  fear  of  falling  on  his  face."  In  the 
words  of  one  department  chairman: 

They  are  the  same  bumbling  students  we  were  but  they  have  more 
brass.  They  are  to  be  admired  because  they  wade  in.  We  lacked 
that  courage  ...  as  a result,  I still  fasten  my  seat  belt 
whereas  . . . the  student  and  the  young  professors  wade  in. 

The  cleavage  in  the  so-called  generation  gap  appears  sharper  within 
senior  and  junior  members  of  the  faculty  of  some  departments  than  between 
doctoral  students  and  the  faculty.  That  is,  some  older  members  of  the  faculty 
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use  approaches  or  adhere  to  values  that  are  categorically  rejected  by  the 
younger  members , and  some  younger  members  may  be  more  knowledgeable  in  some 
areas,  or  skilled  in  methodologies,  that  are  foreign  to  the  older  members 
in  the  same  discipline.  For  the  most  part,  the  gap  is  accepted  as  a natural 
phenomenon  and  gracefully  bridged  by  those  who  acknowledge  and  capitalize  on 
their  differential  competencies.  However,  according  to  department  chairmen, 
some  older  faculty  operate  on  the  assumption  that  "history  has  taught  the 
old  what  the  young  must  know"  while  some  younger  faculty  members  refuse  to 
accept  history  as  a valid  base  on  which  to  make  assumptions  about  the  present, 

FACULTY-STUDENT  RELATIONSHIPS 

A New  York  Times  writer  has  observed  that  crises  on  campuses  have  made 
student  watching  a national  pastime.  Although  they  would  hardly  describe  it 
as  a pastime,  college  and  university  administrators  in  particular  and  pro- 
fessors in  general  spend  an  increasingly  disproportionate  amount  of  their 
time  in  student  watching  — often  under  duress.  This  was  particularly  true 
of  personnel  in  those  institutions  in  this  study  that  have  been  the  loci  of 
student  protest.  Faculty  in  these  schools  said  that  they  were  now  investing 
considerably  more  time  as  members  of  committees,  boards,  commissions  and  ne- 
gotiating teams  in  their  attempts  to  respond  to  student  protest  than  they  do 
in  instructional  duties.  The  utilization  of  the  faculties'  time  in  these 
tasks  has  the  potential  of  bringing  returns  that  can  have  more  important 
effects  over  a greater  period,  and  for  a greater  number,  than  might  that  same 
time  spent  by  the  professors  in  "covering"  their  courses.  Although  working 
with  intransigent  or  recalcitrant  students  often  leads  to  frustration,  dimin- 
ishing returns  or  to  a dead  end,  many  professors  find  that  this  use  of  time 
gives  them  a better  understanding  of  where  the  education  system  needs  revi- 
sion or  strengthening  or  where  teachers  themselves  have  failed  to  meet  the 
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students’  aspirations  about  the  college  experience.  It  would  be  a serious 
mistake  to  underrate  the  importance  of  devoting  time  to  this  activity. 

By  now,  most  college  personnel  are  sensitive  to  this  fact.  Although 
many  are  still  unprepared  to  meet  the  prospect  with  ^lan,  the  probability  is 
that  faculties  will  spend  an  increasingly  large  amount  of  time  in  out-of- 
class  informal  contacts  with  students  or  student  groups.  In  some  respects 
this  will  lead  to  more  not  less  teaching  and  learning, 

.As  a result  of  their  united  effort  to  seek  solutions  to  the  global  pro- 
blems raised  by  the  students,  many  college  and  university  professors  have 
begun  to  reexamine  the  relevance  of  their  disciplines  to  today’s  problems. 

Some  have  reorganized  their  approach  accordingly.  For  example,  the  chairman 
of  a physics  department  noted  that  many  of  his  staff  had  changed  their  research 
focus  from  an  abstract  to  a problem  oriented  approach. 

Some  professors  admit  that  they  are  learning  for  the  first  time  of  the 
great  complexity  involved  in  organizing  and  administering  a university  in  an 
era  of  rapid  social  and  technological  change.  Sociologists,  for  example,  who 
for  years  rejected  Dewey’s  suggestion  that  the  school  system  offers  a ready- 
made institution  for  studying  social  change  are  now  examing  it  from  top  to 
bottom,  inside  and  out.  Judging  by  the  number  of  papers  they  write  about 
higher  education,  many  professors  in  varied  other  fields  have  been  Jolted  out 
of  their  preoccupation  with  their  own  disciplines  and  have  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  concerns  involving  student  discipline  and  freedom.  This  often  brings 
them  full  circle  back  to  a reconsideration  of  how  they  have  utilized  their 
teaching  time. 

peaking  from  a university  undergoing  a serious  crisis  of  student  unrest 
and  protest, faculty  members  who  were  interviewed  for  this  study  voiced  deep 
concern  about  the  need  for  university  reform.  Some  felt  that  the  faculty  were 
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in  greater  need  of  help  and  education  than  were  students.  Looking  at  the  pres 
sures  within  their  departments  at  the  mounting  accretion  of  knowledge,  at 
student  overload,  at  the  lack  of  collegial  amenities,  at  the  dearth  of  ad- 
ministrative services  and  the  financial  strains  at  the  graduate  level  some  saw 
little  hope  of  relieving  those  "whose  initial  creativity  was  being  ground 


down  year  after  year  in  details  which  enervated  --  rather  than  energized  their 
morale  — and  gave  them  little  desire  to  try  to  generate  an  esprit  de  corps . " 

The  comments  of  some  faculty  members  reflected  their  accumulating  frus- 
trations with  academia  or  with  academic  requirements.  Wrote  one: 

After  listening  to  the  students'  protests  I,  too,  am  for: 

1.)  Anarchy  — let's  throw  out  the  catalog  or  at  last  change 
the  rules  every  two  years  or  so. 

2)  Direct  confrontation  — let  the  senior  staff  regularly 
tell  the  junior  staff  ju£  < idiat  they  think  of  them  and  vice 
versa.  A similar  relationship  would  be  the  only  humane  way 
of  relating  to  graduate  students. 

3)  Discarding  useless  competition  in  favor  of  encouraging 
cooperation  — just  for  the  sake  of  fellowship  — not  by  decree. 

Another  comnented: 

I'm  writing  this  as  the  university  is  struggling  to  return 
to  normalcy.  Our  department  and  our  university  have  shown 
themselves  unable  to  respond  to  powerful  and  legitimate 
student  demands.  Our  graduate  students  want  us  to  be  more 
accessible;  to  be  more  willing  to  listen  as  well  as  to  speak; 
to  spend  time  happily  rather  than  begrudgingly  and  in  brief 
doses  with  students,  to  be  a faculty  which  will  learn  with 
students  rather  than  singly  train  them.  When  I was  a gradu- 
ate student  here  ten  years  ago  I felt  these  same  needs  and 
communicated  them  to  senior  faculty  menbers  but  the  results 
were  few  .... 

A resume  of  the  general  suggestions  offered  by  faculty  respondents 
toward  the  liiprovenent  of  their  relationships  with  doctoral  students  ^ for 
greater  refinements  in  their  roles  as  models  included  the  organization  of 
joint  faculty- student  seninars  and  informal  social  get-togethers,  the  devel- 
opment of  a booklet  about  the  faculty  for  use  by  the  students,  direct  teach- 
ing as  well  as  research  esqaerience  so  that  on-the-job  guidance  and  evaluations 
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can  be  made,  less  caste  and  more  collegiality  in  faculty-student  interaction, 
and  a philosophy  which  honors  excellence  or  superior  achievement  in  such  a 

way  so  as  not  to  imply  rejection  of  the  less  gifted,  but  basically  well-qual- 
ified, student. 
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IX.  CHARACTERISTICS  AHD  PERCEPTIONS  OF  Bffi  PH.D.  STUDENT 


Addressing  himself  to  graduate  students,  George  Whaley  (1967)  suggested 
that  each  generation  has  an  obligation  to  reassess  for  Itself  the  state  of 
its  offedrs.  To  this  end  he  cautions  that  so  long  as  graduate  students  do 
not  question  the  models  offered  to  them  by  the  faculty,  by  professional  and 
technical  societies  or  by  those  who  employ  Ph.D.  recipients,  they  will  be 
shortchanged  in  their  intellectual  development.  In  addition,  Whaley  contends, 
they  will  themselves  have  failed  to  contribute  new  intellectual  components 
or  patterns  to  society. 

If  the  premise  is  to  be  supported  that  doctoral  education  represents 
both  a generative  and  a regenerative  process,  continual  renewal  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  ends  and  means  of  the  process  must  be  pr€u:ticed  both  by  its  de- 
signers and  by  those  who  will,  presumably,  reflect  its  impact  as  they  assume 
their  various  careers.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  students  in  this  study 
were  asked  to  apprise  their  Ph.D.  programs.  The  overall  characteristics 
and  evaluation  of  the  respondents  are  included  in  this  chapter.  Responses 
to  certain  specific  aspects  of  the  program  are  included  in  other  appropriate 
sections  throu^out  the  manuscript. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  CHARACTERISTICS 
Sex 

Males  outnumbered  female  doctoral  student  respondents  by  a ratio  of 
four'  to  one.  The  only  field  in  which  female  respondents  were  in  the  major- 
ity was  French  (53  per  cent).  The  next  most  populous  fields  for  wcmen  were 
English  (35  per  cent)  and  psychology  (32  per  cent).  The  fields  which  had 
the  lowest  numbers  of  graduate  women  students  included  physics  (3  per  cent), 
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chemistry  and  philosoptqr  (ll  per  cent),  and  biochemistry  (12  per  cent). 


Marked  differences  are  found  in  the  ages  of  doctors^,  respondents  in 
various  disciplines.  These  are  shown  in  Table  .l6. 

TABLE  16 

Variations  among  Disciplines  in  the  Ages  of  Their  Doctoral  Students, 
in  Percentages 


Age  Group 


Discipline 

21-25 

26-30 

31-35 

:">-5o 

51  or  i>ver 

Biochemistry 

28 

60 

(Percentages) 

9 

3 

0 

Chemistry 

44 

50 

5 

1 

0 

Economics 

• 

26 

62 

9 

2.5 

0.4 

English 

26 

45 

17 

11 

1 

French 

28 

37 

21 

12 

2 

History 

19 

57 

16 

8 

0 

Mathematics 

39 

53 

6 

2 

0 

Philosophy 

26 

50 

14 

10 

0.5 

Physics 

33 

56 

9 

2 

0 

Physiology 

15 

54 

24 

7 

0 

Psychology 

30 

54 

12 

3 

0.8 

Sociology 

28 

48 

15 

8 

0.7 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  student 
respondents  were  older  than  — or  within  the  age  range  of  — 3^  per  cent  of 
the  faculty. 

Private  institutions  attracted  a larger  percentage  of  students  between 
twenty-one  and  twenty-five  (36  per  cent)  than  public  institutions  (24  per 
cent).  The  latter  also  enrolled  sli^tly  more  respondents  who  are  thirty- 
six  or  older  (6.1  per  cent)  than  did  private  institutions  (5*2  per  cent). 
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Marital  Statufl  of  Student  Reapondents 

On  the  basis  of  their  marital  status,  the  respondents  were  distributed 
among  the  disciplines  as  shown  In  Table  17* 

TABLE  17 

MarltcQ.  Status  of  Ph.D.  Bespondents,  in  Percentages 


Ph.D.  Discipline 

Single 

Married 

Divorced 

Widowed 

Biochemistry 

50.8 

48.7 

0.5 

0.0 

Chemistry 

53.4 

44.9 

1.6 

0.0 

Economics 

50.2 

48.2 

1.6 

0.0 

English 

45.3 

. 49.0 

4.7 

1.0 

French 

48.7 

46.0 

4.0 

1.3 

History 

46.4 

51.3 

2.0 

0.3 

Mathematics 

59.2 

40.4 

0.4 

0.0 

Philosophy 

47.2 

50.3 

2.6 

0.0 

Physics 

52,1 

47.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Physiology 

36.8 

62.3 

0.9 

0.0 

Psychology 

42.3 

55.8 

1.9 

0.0 

Sociology 

39.0 

58.7 

2.0 

0.4 

If  it  can  be  assumed  that  single  students  are  freer  than  married  stu- 
dents to  make  a commitment  to  advanced  study,  the  respondentL  in  mathematics, 
chemistry,  physics,  biochemistry  and  economics  appear  to  be  in  the  best  posi- 
tion. If  the  converse  it  true,  students  in  physiology,  sociology,  and^^-psych- 
clogy  are  better  prepared  to  make  that  commitment. 

At  least  for  this  san^le,  divorce  appears  to  be  more  prevalent  among 
graduates  in  the  humanities  and  least  prevalent  among  the  natural  scientists. 

In  terms  of  marital  responsibilities,  number  of  children  is  probably 
the  most  is^Kjrtant  factor  to  compute  in  assessing  the  commitment  the  student 
makes  when  he  decides  to  pursue  the  Fh.D.  Table  l8  gives  data  on  the  par- 
ental responsibilities  of  the  respondents  in  the  sample. 
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TABLE  18 


Parental  Obligations  of  Doctoral  Respondents  in  Various  Disciplines, 
in  Percentages 

Number  of  children 


Ph.D.  Discipline 

None 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 
or  more 

Biochemistry 

63.4 

17.8 

i4.,9 

3.0 

0.0 

1.0 

Chemistry 

73.4 

15.5 

7.2 

3.4 

0.5 

0.0 

Economics 

60.8 

26.9 

• 

00 

3.1 

0.8 

0.0 

English 

60.6 

19.4 

11.2 

5.6 

1.2 

1.8 

French 

56.4 

20.5 

17.9 

1.3 

1.3 

2.6 

History 

59.5 

17.8 

12.4 

7.6 

1.1 

1.6 

Ifothematics 

65.8 

20.0 

10.0 

2.5 

00 

• 

0 

0 

• 

00 

Philosophy 

56.2 

22.9 

13.3 

5.7 

1.0 

l.C 

Physics 

63.4 

20.1 

13.4 

1.8 

1.2 

0.0 

Physiology 

44.9 

30.4 

15.9 

4.3 

2.9 

1.4 

Psychology 

70.6 

17.9 

8.7 

1.8 

0.9 

0.0 

Sociology 

61.1 

16.7 

l4.8 

4.9 

2.5 

0.0 

T 


Financial  Support  for  Graduate  Students 

There  was  considerable  presun^tive  evidence  in  the  doctoral  student 
responses  to  indicate  that  financial  security  in  the  form  of  a grant,  assist- 
antship  or  scholarship  provided  the  recipient  with  rose-colored  glasses. 
Almost  all  those  who  wrote  favorable  assessments  of  their  graduate  programs 
reported  that  the  financial  assistance  provided  by  their  department  was  ade- 
quate. The  converse  of  this  was  true  for  many  who  trere  discontented  with 
graduate  education.  The  frequent  complaints  of  the  latter  about  the  depart- 
ments' lack  of  a sufficient  number  of  assistantships  or  other  sources  of 
financial  aid  were  matched  by  complaints  about  the  cpmpetitive  spirit,  games- 
manship and  favoritism  in  their  department  with  respect  to  the  al?-ocation  of 
assistantships  and  the  equitable  distribution  of  other  sources  of  stipends 
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or  support  for  doctoral  study. 

The  availabili.ty  of  a scholarship  or  fellowship  was  an  important  factor 
for  68  per  cent  of  the  respondents  in  their  choice  of  a graduate  school. 

Only  13  per  cent  said  it  was  an  unimportant  factor.  The  remainder  said  that 
they  did  not  have  a scholarship.  Several  students  volunteered  the  informa- 
tion that  they  would  have  selected  a different  institution  for  their  degree 
programs  had  they  been  able  to  obtain  assurance  of  financial  aid  from  the 
institution  of  their  first  choice. 

Graduate  deans  and  department  chairmen  expressed  general  concern  about 
the  financial  uncertainties  in  the  lives  of  graduate  students.  They  noted 
that  despite  fellowship  support  many  excellent  doctoral  candidates  had  had 

to  drop  out  of  the  program  or  take  a leave  of  absence  because  of  financial 
pressures. 

Spurred  by  Berelson's  data  which  show  the  inordinate  time  spent  by 
some  of  his  respondents  in  securing  their  degrees,  some  universities  recently 
introduced  a five  year  Ph.D.,  program.  An  enabling  grant  from  the  Ford  Foun- 

I 

dation  permitted  some  of  the  institutions  in  this  sample  to  subsidize  for  a 
maximum  of  five  years  a select  group  of  students  who  agreed  to  commit  them- 
selves to  full  time  study  until  the  degree  is  earned.  In  commenting  on  the 
positive  returns  from  this  plsui,  some  department  chairmen  were  pessimistic 
about  the  ability  of  the  university  to  uphold  the  five  year  limitation  after 
Ford  grant  runs  out.  Some  expressed  the  hope  that  federal  grants  or 
loans  might  fill  the  gap.  Some  deans  noted  that  the  inflationary  costs  of 
graduate  education  required  students  — particularly  married  students 
with  children  — to  supplement  their  stipends  throu^  outside  employment. 

This  not  only  negates  Their  full  time  commitment  but  also  delays  their  pro- 
gress . 
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Faculty  members  appear  to  be  more  hopeful  than  are  deans  about  the 
availability  of  fellowships  or  scholarships  for  doctoral  students.  Forty- 
eight  per  cent  expect  the  amount  of  fellowship  support  to  increase,  34  per 
cent  expect  it  to  continue  at  current  levels  and  17  per  cent  expect  decreases 
over  the  foreseeable  future.  An  average  of  66  per  cent  of  the  faculty  re- 
spondents in  sociology,  economics  and  English  expect  fellowship  support  to 
increase.  Faculty  members  in  physics  (39  per  cent),  chemistry  (31  per  cent), 
biochemistry  (26  per  cent)  and  mathematics  (24  per  cent)  are  more  inclined 
to  expect  decreases  in  this  support.  These  data  may  reflect  the  fact  that 
the  latter  fields  are  already  heavily  subsidized  or,  given  the  present  cli- 
mate of  opinion  in  federal  financing,  the  respondents  are  pessimistic  about 
the  priority  research  in  their  fields  will  receive. 

The  depressing  or  interfering  effects  of  financial  strain  on  the 
graduate  student's  progress  and  well  being  are  probably  incalculable.  Many 
of  the  students'  dissatisfactions,  in  reality  or  in  fancy,  seem  to  be  related 
to  financieil  pressures.  And  much  of  the  wastage  in  terms  of  numbers  of 
A.B.D.  's  is  also  traceable  to  this  factor.  The  words  of  a student  in  philo- 
sophy illustrate  the  all-encompassing  strain  that  financial  worries  impose 
on  Ph.D.  students. 

Worries  help  no  one  . . . yet  financial  pressures  seem  to  hinder 
most  of  those  with  whom  I've  talked.  I would  be  willing  to  work 
for  less  pay  later  on  if  I could  reduce  my  worry  about  money  and 
the  sacrifice  my  family  must  make  now,  I'd  like  to  be  free  to 
study:  I don't  want  to  be  rich.  Ify  family  and  I lived  very 

nicely  on  a $3,000  fellowship  ...  We  lived  on  it  for  12 
months  but  it  has  recently  been  cut  by  one-third.  Now  I must 
hurry  to  finish  . . . Creative  ideas  don't  develop  in  crash 
programs.  I get  upset  because  I must  chop  away  at  the  require- 
ments instead  of  satisfying  a little  of  my  curiosity  about  other 
areas  of  knowledge. 

On  the  other  hand  a student  in  the  sciences  makes  this  observation: 

All  students  who  are  accepted  are  assured  of  financial  support 
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during  their  stay  here.  The  faculty  treats  us  as  individuals 
not  as  so  and  so's  proteges.  Because  of  these  factors,  students 
cooperate  rather  than  compete  with  each  other.  There  is  com- 
petition for  grades  of  course,  but  it  is  relatively  subdued 
and  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  sharing  of  class  notes,  resources 
and  knowledge  . . . 

Students  in  the  humanities  have  fewer  avenues  of  support  for  graduate 
study  than  do  students  in  other  areas.  For  this  reason,  more  of  them  take 
teaching  positions  or  other  outside  work  while  studying  for  the  doctorate. 

The  following  U.S.  Office  of  Education  data  show  the  financial  status  of 
graduate  students  in  the  U.S.  in  19^5. 

TABLE  19 

Amount  of  Stipend  Support  Received  by  Graduate  Students,  in  Percentages 

Disciplines  in  Percentages 


Amount  of  Stipend 

Biological  and 
Physical  Science 

Social 

Sciences 

Ikimanities 

Less  than  $500 

6 

9 

21 

$500-$i499 

7 

14 

13 

$1500-$2499 

24 

31 

24 

$2500-$3499 

36 

26 

23 

$3500-$4499 

l4 

11 

12 

$4500  and  over 

l4 

9 

7 

Source:  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  The  Academic  and  Financial  Status 


of  Graduate  Students,  Si>ring  1965*  Washington,  D.C.:  Government 

Printing  Office,  19^7,  p.  30. 

These  data  underline  some  of  the  inequities  that  occur  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  graduate  stipends . Although  graduate  deans  spend  considerable  time 
and  effort  in  trying  to  achieve  equitable  balances,  increasing  costs  and 
decreasing  support  makes  their  successes  seem  small  and  transitory. 

Worry  about  the  financing  of  graduate  education  was  widespread  among 
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department  chairmen.  The  following  quote  is  typical: 

One  of  our  greatest  problems  is  that  of  finance.  Because  a 
very  large  part  of  our  research  is  federally  supported  we  worry 
about  what  Congress  can  do  to  cut  it  down  or  out  of  next  year's 
budget  ...  We  would  be  in  great  difficulties  if  we  had  grants 
expire  that  were  up  for  renewal. 

We  raised  l8  million  dollars  privately  for  a chemistry  build- 
ing without  much  trouble,  but  it  takes  600,000  yearly  for  main- 
tenance. These  are  the  things  we  worry  about.  They  are  all  of 
a piece  with  your  interest  and  ours  in  keeping  our  quality  high. 
The  shortage  of  money  keeps  us  worrying  about  our  good  students. 

As  they  reflected  on  the  immediate  problems  that  are  created  by  the 
decreasing  availability  of  fellowships  and  other  forms  of  student  support, 
graduate  deans  commented  on  the  long  range  consequences  of  recent  cutbacks 
in  student  aid.  One  major  consequence  was  the  problem  of  assuring  future 
manpower  needs  in  areas  of  knowledge  that  will  be  in  heavy  demand  in  the 
decade  ahead.  Several  interviewees  said  that  the  urgency  of  the  response 
that  is  needed  to  stem  the  degradation  of  man's  environment  virtually  man- 
dated that  a dozen  or  more  disciplines  concentrate  their  attention  on  eco- 
logical problems.  The  result  is  that  new  fields  of  knowledge  are  forming 
that  have  begun  to  compete  with  the  existing  departments  for  the  available 
funds. 


Deans  and  department  chairmen  expressed  concern  because  scholars  on 
whom  departments  had  built  their  academic  program  are  becoming  so  heavily 
committed  to  the  resolution  of  national  problems  that  the  university  finds 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  depend  upon  the  use  of  these  scholars  to  staff 
the  instructional  program. 

Most  department  chairmen  said  that  they  occasionally  tried  to  spread 
their  resources  by  dividing  teaching  assist ant ships  into  smaller  units  or 
by  dividing  the  budget  allocated  for  a full  time  equivalent  position  into 
two,  three  or  four  part  time  appointments.  While  more  students  were  subsidized 
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in  this  way,  their  stipends  were  so  marginal  that  some  were  forced  to  drop 
out.  Some  deans  observed  that  the  quality  of  the  undergraduate  program 
could  be  jeopardized  if  such  partial  funding  persisted. 

Beans  and  department  chairmen  alike  were  apprehensive  about  the  effect 
that  rising  tuition  costs  and  increases  in  out—of—state  fees  would  have  on 
the  student  mix.  They  described  the  increasing  difficulty  of  being  con^ti- 
tive  nationally  for  top  students  unless  the  institution  can  assure  the  appli^ 
cant  of  some  source  of  support  over  and  above  that  provided  by  his  scholar- 
ship. They  noted  that  students  from  other  geographic  regions  or  from  for- 
eign countries  add  an  important  dimension  and  character  to  the  quality  and 

work  of  the  institution  but  added  that  this  character  fades  with  each  in- 
crease in  tuition. 

Table  20  provides  the  profiles  of  the  native  and  foreign  "student  mix" 
among  the  respondents  in  the  institutions  in  the  study. 

TABLE  20 

Geographic  Origins  of  Doctoral  Students,  in  Percentages. 

»=3187 

Institution  Home  state  Out-pf-state  Foreign 

— student  ; 


UC  Berkeley 

29 

(Percentages ) 
59 

12 

Columbia 

45 

46 

9 

Cornell 

23 

63 

14 

Illinois 

28 

65 

7 

Johns  Hopkins 

11 

78 

11 

Michigan 

24 

68 

8 

North  Carolina 

17 

76 

7 

Northwestern 

22 

71 

7 

Stanford 

17 

75 

8 

Wisconsin 

18 

73 

9 

The  three  hundred  and  three  student  respondents  who  were  natives  of 
another  country  were  distributed  as  follows  among  the  twelve  disciplines  in 
the  san^le 


TABLE  21 


Numerical  Distribution 
Discipline 

of  Foreign  Student  Respondents  Among  Disciplines 
N=303 

Number 

Biochemistry 

14 

Chemistry 

8 

Economics 

19 

Engli sh 

5 

French 

13 

History 

5 

Mathematics 

10 

Fhilosoplqr 

4 

Physics 

8 

Physiology 

22 

Psychology 

4 

Sociology 

11 

The  Decision  To  Pursue  the  Ph«D. 

The  decision  to  invest  in  doctoral  study  generally  involves  a long 
chain  of  individual  decisions  for  the  student.  Bfost  of  the  factors  he  must 
weigh  can  be  subsumed  under  those  which  are  academic  ahH  those  which  are 
personal.  For  the  married  person,  the  decision  almost  invariably  involves 
the  problem  of  keeping  his  family  well  and  happy  on  a subsistence  budget  for 
four  or  more  years  and  of  fulfilling  marital  responsibilities  while  literally 
detaching  himself  from  his  spouse  at  critical  times.  For  the  single  student, 
the  decision  may  mean  cutting  himself  off  frcan  a normal  social  life,  post- 
poning marriage  until  he  is  econcmdcally  able  to  undertake  it  or  extending 
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the  period  during  which  he  is  dependent  upon  his  parents.  In  addition,  many 
males  are  confronted  with  decisions  which  relate  to  their  draft  status. 

Some  are  reluctant  to  begin  a program  which  may  be  cut  off  in  mid-stream. 
Others  see  graduate  study  as  a delaying  tactic. 

In  addition  to  the  psychological  strain  which  these  concerns  exert, 
the  prospect  of  spending  four  or  more  additional  years  in  the  role  of  a stu- 
dent has  limited  appeal.  This  is  especially  apropos  of  those  who  must  de- 
cide whether  to  give  up  responsible  positions  to  return  to  the  disciplined 
life  of  the  university  student.  The  more  mature  the  applicant,  the  more  ego 
strength  he  mi^t  require  for  persistence  in  graduate  school  with  its  grow- 
ing lists  of  rules  and  regulations. 

An  important  factor  in  the  decision  to  seek  the  Ph.D.  is  the  student's 
desire  to  achieve  personcG.  advancement.  This  involves  estimates  of  self- 
worth.  For  those  who  have  doubts  about  their  intellectual  capacity,  the  fear 
of  failure  may  loom  large.  Graduate  students  who  hold  vague  ideas  about  the 
conmitment  required  in  the  Ph.D.  program  generally  find  it  difficult  to  make 
realistic  estimates  of  their  potential  for  success.  For  this  reason,  they 
approach  the  degree  tentatively.  As  a defense  against  possible  failure, 
some  develop  what  Maslow  (I967)  refers  to  as  the  Jonah  Complex  in  which  in- 
dividuals avoid,  or  put  off,  testing  the  full  measure  of  their  aspirations 
or  strengths.  Various  devices  are  used  by  students  in  this  process.  Tlie 
most  common  being  the  pretense  (generally  held  in  reserve)  that  the  M.A. 
is  their  principal  goal. 

The  younger  single  student,  who  has  less  at  stake,  generally  manages 
to  meet  his  self-doubts  head-on, but  for  those  who  risk  the  status  they  have 
already  gained  with  family,  friends  or  professional  associates,  failure  can 
be  ego-smashing.  Some  doctoral  students  meet  the  spector  of  failure  — at 


o 
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least  in  fancy  — at  every  corner  in  their  degree  programs.  As  they  success- 
fully pass  the  various  stages  the  fear  may  diminish, hut  their  anxiety  reaches 
an  apex  during  the  oral  examination  and  the  dissertation  periods.  The  stu- 
dent's self -doubts  rarely  disappear  until  he  has  the  appropriate  number  of 
faculty  signatures  affixed  to  his  research  thesis. 

Some  students  attempt  to  cushion  the  blow  of  possible  failure  by  pre- 
tending to  make  only  half-hearted  ccmmitments  to  the  intellectual  life  or 
to  the  discipline  it  entails.  In  many  cases,  this  extends  the  process  and 
often  dulls  the  edge  of  j.utellectual  excitement  or  interest.  It  may  also 
lead  to  malingering.  The  fringe  of  every  major  canqpus  is  ringed  with  a con- 
glomerate of  those  who,  for  one  reason  or  €uiother,  can  neither  cut  their 
ties  with  the  university  nor  tighten  them. 

Reasons  for  Seeking  the  Ph.D. 

Evidence  of  the  diverse  goals  of  the  Ph.D.  seeker  — and  of  the  diverse 
uses  he  expects  to  make  of  his  doctoral  education  — may  be  found  in  the 
data  in  which  doctoral  students  stated  their  reasons  for  seeking  the  doctor- 
ate. Their  responses  show  that  the  majority  of  doctoral  students  include 
coUe^  or  university  teaching  high  on  their  list  of  goals  but  appreciable 

numbers  keep  their  options  open  for  careers  outside  of  the  academic  comnu- 
nity. 

Figure  3 shows  the  factors  which  students  considered  to  be  important 
in  their' decision  to  study  for  a Ph.D. 

Intellectual  interests  and  the  desire  to  achieve  competence  in  a disci- 
pline were  high  on  the  list  of  purposes  students  gave  for  seeking  the  Ph.D. 
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It  has  frequently  been  said  that  individuals  seek  the  Ph.D.  mainly  as 
a union  card  which  gives  them  entre  into  academic  statehood.  This  infer- 
ence was  accepted  by  45  per  cent  of  the  student  respondents  in  the  humani- 
ties, by  23  per  cent  in  the  biological  and  social  sciences  and  by  20  per 
cent  in  the  physical  sciences  who  were  asked  to  comment  on  the  motives  of 
students  in  their  departments.  Students  in  private  universities  were  less 
inclined  to  regard  the  Ph.D.  as  a credential  than  were  students  in 
public  institutions.  The  utility  of  the  Ph.D.  degree  per  se  appears  to 

receive  greater  recognition  among  doctoral  students  than  do  other  awards 
the  degree  might  bring.  For  example,  while  the  respondents  seemed  well 
aware  of  the  placement  opportiunities  that  were  opened  by  the  Ph.D.,  they 
were  not  inclined  to  think  that  their  peers  were  impressed  'ey  the  prestige 
the  degree  promised.  Only  11  i>er  cent  thought  that  students  were  motivated 
by  a desire  for  prestige,  57  per  cent  thought  they  vere  not  and  32  per  cent 
were  uncertain  about  their  fellow  students'  motivation  toward  this  end. 


TABLE 


Doctoral  Students'  Appraisal  of  Their  Peers,  in  Percentsiges 


Agree  Uncertain  Disagree 


They  enjoy  an  intellectual  esprit  de 


They  are  committed  to  scholarship 

Advanced  students  serve  as  models 

Part  time  students  fail  to  identify 
with  classmates 

Some  of  the  best  students  leave  because 
they  rnderestimatsd  the  rigor  of  dis 
cipline  required 

Some  of  the  best  students  drop  out  be- 
cause they  find  requirements  too 
constraining 

Many  drop  out  because  they  don't  like 
the  competition 

They  seek  Ph.D.  chiefly  for  prestige 

Most  graduate  students  regard  the  Ph.D. 
as  a "union  card" 


56 

20 

24 

64 

24 

12 

55 

18 

27 

27 

55 

18 

15 

26 

59 

20 

23 

57 

13 

30 

57 

11 

32 

57 

32 

23 

45 

Institutional  Transfers 


Studies  at  the  Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher  Education 
by  Heist  (1968),  Trent  and  Medsker  (l968)_,  Knoell  and  Medsker  (1964),  Watts, 
Lunch,  Whittaker  (in  press),  indicate  that  institutional  mobility  is 
becoming  a way  of  life  for  many  college  students  and  is  gradually  becoming 
more  common  among  graduate  students.  For  example,  9 per  cent  of  the  re- 
spondents in  this  study  had  been  enrolled  in  a doctoral  program  at  an  insti- 
tution other  than  the  one  they  were  attending  when  they  completed  the  Center’s 
questionnaire.  The  range  in  the  percentage  of  transfers  was  fairly  narrow  for 
public  universities  (8  per  cert  to  10  per  cent)  but  somewhat  uneven  among 
private  institutions  (6  per  cent  to  l4  per  cent). 

In  both  types  of  institutions  academic  reasons  other  than  grades  were 
cited  as  the  most  important  factor  in  the  decision  to  change.  Sixty- one 
per  cent  of  the  public  school  respondents  and  k'J  per  cent  of  the  private  school 
respondents  who  had  transferred  said  that  they  had  done  so  for  one  or  more  of 
the  following  reasons:  (l)  their  academic  interests  had  not  been  challenged; 

(2)  they  found  a better  program  in  the  schools  to  which  they  transferred; 

(3)  their  major  professor  had  moved,  taking;his  students  with  him;  (4)  they 
had  experienced  dissatisfactions  or  disappointments  with  a specific  require- 
ment or  (5)  the  quality  of  graduate  education  in  their  prior  institution 
was  inferior.  Four  per  cent  reported  that  they  changed  institutions  after 
receiving  a terminal  M.A.  from  their  prior  graduate  school. 

Other  major  reasons  given  for  changing  institutions  included  "personal 
factors,"  which  motivated  15  per  cent  of  the  changes  made  by  public  school 
respondents  and  22  per  cent  of  those  made  by  private  school  respondents; 
"financial  problems ,"  which  were  cited  by  4 per  cent  of  the  private  and  by  9 
per  cent  of  the  public  respondents;  and  "a  combination  of  academic,  personal 
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The 


and  financial  reasons,"  which  .prompted  3 per  cent  of  all  the  transfers, 
remainder  moved  after  deciding  that  it  would  be  more  stimulating  or  benefi- 
cial to  move  to  another  institution  after  reaching  the  M.A.  level.  Mong 
the  latter  were  some  who  transferred  out  of  the  first  institution  when  their 
academic  achievements  made  them  eligible  for  their  present  institution. 

Changes  in  Academic  Fields 

Another  form  of  mobility  which  was  reported  by  the  respondents  was  the 
shift  to  different  academic  fields.  A profile  of  this  movement  indicates 
that  approximately  8 per  cent  of  the  public  university  respondents  and  6 per 
cent  of  those  representing  private  institutions  in  the  sample  transferred  to 
another  field  after  they  began  their  Ph.D.  studies.  The  reasons  given  for 
these  moves  included  positive  academic  factors  which  satisfied  a new  or 
broader  interest  and  negative  factors  based  on  some  dissatisfaction  or 
disappointment  with  the  program  in  their  prior  fields.  Other  reasons  included 
the  encouragement  by  a professor  in  the  new  field  or  the  offer  of  a better 
scholarship  or  financial  subsidy.  Approximately  I5  per  cent  changed  fields 
for,  jocial  or  personal  reasons.  Some  of  these  involved  personality  conflicts 
with  advisors,  others  involved  friendship  patterns  or  the  influence  of  peers. 

It  is  not  known  from  the  data  to  what  extent  changes  in  major  fields 
of  study  were  made  to  correct  wrong  choices  resulting  from  inadequate  advis- 
ing or  orientation.  However,  judging  by  the  substance  of  the  comments  on 

this  item  in  the  questionnaire,  both  of  these  services  were  implicated  to 
some  extent. 

The  Temptation  To  Drop  Out 

As  Tucker  (1964)  has  documented,  nearly  one  half  of  those  who  enter  the 
Ph.D,  program  drop  out  at  some  stage  in  the  process.  Most  Ph.D.  holders  can 
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retrospect  on  moments  or  stages  in  their  own  programs  when  they  wondered  whether 
or  not  the  effort  was  worthwhile.  Perhaps  just  as  frequently  they  questioned 
whether  the  effort  had  not  been  misspent  on  activities  and  concerns  which 
did  not  advance  their  intellectual  growth.  Questions  of  this  nature  have 
been  debated  in  the  literature  by  such  persistent  critics  as  Andrew  West 
(1903),  who  saw  the  Hi.D.  becoming  form  with  doubtful  substance,  and  Arrowsmith 
(1966b)  who  regards  the  process  as  often  dehumanizing  for  its  participants. 

The  current  widespread  disillusionment  with  higher  education  at  the 
unuergraduate  level  which  prompts  many  promising  students  to  terminate  on 
or  before  receiving  the  baccalaureate,  poses  serious  implications  for  gradu- 
ate education  in  the  future.  Longitudinal  studies  by  Heist  (1968)  and 
Mock  and  Yonge  (1969)  of  the  intellectual  disposition  of  college  students 
show  that  high  ability  students  have  been  dropping  out  of  college  in  increas- 
ing numbers.  The  persisters,  who  are  eligible  to  enter  graduate  school,  may 
include  relatively  few  of  the  very  creative  because  these  were  lost  at  lower 
levels.  The  need  for  research  on  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon  cannot  be 
underestimated. 

Over  one-third  of  the  student  respondents  in  this  samT-le  reported  that 
they  had  interrupted  their  studies  or  had  been  tempted  to  drop  out  of  the 
doctoral  program.  In  most  cases,  students  ascribed  their  doubts  to  pressures 
which  demanded  coping  mechanisms  other  than  those  used  to  resolve  academic 
problems.  For  the  most  part,  the  pressures  generated  self-doubts  that  debili- 
tated the  respondent's  interests  or  caused  him.  to  question  the  wisdom  of  in- 
vesting his  energies  in  the  demands  of  the  "system."  The  fatigue  factor, 
which  was  cited  by  nearly  40  per  cent  of  those  who  contemplated  dropping 
out,  probably  masks  other  important  factors. 

In  a study  of  a small  sample  of  graduate  students  at  Yale,  Hall  (1969) 


identified  two  paradoxes  which  emphasize  the  fatigue  or  malaise  factor: 

1.  Yale  students  were  selected  for  their  outstanding  intellectual 
competence  and  zest  for  scholarly  pursuits.  Yet  these  same  stu- 
dents are  often  described  by  themselves  and  the  faculty  as  being 
intellectually  and  emotionally  "dead." 

2.  Yale  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  learning  centers  in  the 
country,  yet  many  students  see  the  Yale  experience  as  little 
more  than  routine  work,  heavy  program  requirements  or  having 
little  sense  of  intellectual  community. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  students'  response  to  an  open 

ended  question  in  which  they  were  asked  to  indicate  why  they  had  been  tempted 

to  give  up  their  quest  of  the  Ph.D. 

TABLE  23 


Some  Reasons  for  Being  Tempted  to  Drop  Out  of  Graduate  School 

N=1285 


(Percentages) 


Academic  problems  l6.0 
Lack  of  interest  In  field  25.2 

Faculty's  lack  of  interest  in  students  26.0 
Stress  of  passing  hurdles  37«0 
Poor  relationship  with  advisor  13.8 
Poor  relationship  with  sponsor  5.9 

i 

Health  problems  6.3 
Family  problems  12.2 
Financial  problems  22.5 
Tired  of  study  40.5 
Disillusioned  with  graduate  education  44.4 
Uncertain  about  draft  status  12.2 


*0ther  reasons  included:  concern  over  social  problems,  department  atmos- 

phere or  goals  disappointing,  over- specialization,  questioned  value  of 
degree  as  means  to  personal  goals,  rejection  of  dissertation  topic,  personal 
problems . 


The  statistics  in  the  table  point  to  some  serious  deficiencies,  unmet 
expectations  and  stress  areas  in  doctoral  study.  From  the  point  of  view  of 

the  student,  they  provide  a base  on  which  academic  reform  must  be  initiated 

if  the  following  observations  of  student  respondents  are  to  be  challenged: 

In  connection  with  (your ) Q^^issiy^n^  many  or  most  of  the  potentially 
"best  students" — most  able  and  interested  people  — never  enter 
graduate  school;  they  are  disillusioned  as  undergraduates  by  in- 
competent teachers  — both  faculty  and  teaching  assistants.  It 
is  well  known,  but  rarely  admitted,  that  the  most  capable,  ener- 
getic and  creative  people  do  not  enter  academic  professions. 
Potential  intellectual  leaders  who  do  decide  to  get  a graduate 
degree  do  so  in  spite  of  what  they  must  go  through  and  who  they 
must  associate  with,  not  because  of  these  things.  There  are 
very  few  people  who  are  really  tuned  in  to  the  subject  matter 
who  also  have  the  patience,  perseverance,  and  "cool"  to  go  all 
the  way  to  a degree.  The  majority  of  graduate  students  fall 
into  one  of  two  categories:  those  whose  quiet  self-discipline 

suits  them  very  well  to  getting  a degree  but  who  lack  a genuine 
feeling  for  or  interest  in  the  field;  arc  all  of  those  turned- 
on  people  who  never  finish  because  they  thought  that  getting 
the  Ph.D.  had  to  do  with  how  bright  you  were  and  not  how  pru- 
dent. Ity  department  is  full  of  students  who  aren't  getting 
through  because  they  haven't  observed  what  it  takes.  It  is  my 
experience  that  the  creative,  original  thinkers  who  pay  little 
attention  to  personalities  are  often  tripped  up,  while  those  who 
are  long  on  strategy  and  short  on  subject  matter  can  make  it. 

As  a result,  those  who  do  finish  do  so  either  because  they  like 
the  competition,  the  rankings,  and  the  passing  of  requirements” 
and  stages,  and  the  rigor  for  the  sake  of  rigor;  or  despite 
these  things.  Unfortunately  there  aren't  many  people  whose 
devotion  to  the  subject  will  carry  them  through  the  exasperating 
trivialities  of  academic  life.  What  we  have  left  are  those  who 
the  trivialities  suit  quite  well  — hardly  the  sort  of  people 
likely  to  inspire  promising  undergraduates  . . . 

Of  the  dozen  or  so  drop  outs  whom  I personally  know,  in  most 
cases  the  reason  was  insufficient  attention  to  the  niceties  of 
obtainixig  an  academic  degree:  filling  one's  schedule  with  stimu- 

lating courses  unrelated  to  degree  requirements;  devoting  all  one's 
time  to  a T. A. -ship  while  neglecting  one's  own  study;  taking  so 
long  to  prepare  for  oral  exams  that  the  committee  eventually 
departed  and  a new  committee  (imposing  new  requirements)  was  set 
up;  preparing  for  a stage  II  requirement  before  stage  I was 
passed;  antagonizing  a professor  in  class,  etc.  In  all  of  the 
other  cases,  the  students  were  even  less  motivated  to  finish  — 
some  went  off  to  seek  the  meaning  of  life  elsewhere;  some  got 
married  and  moved  away;  one  girl  chose  not  to  exceed  her  hus- 
band's level  of  education  (an  M.A. ).  Evidently  these  people 
did  not  want  the  Ph.D.,  though  graduate  school  surlted  them 
for  a while. 
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In  their  free  coiranents  doctoral  students  often  expressed  their  distress 
in  seeing  classmates  or  friends,  whose  intelligence  they  rated  high,  drop 
out  of  the  Ph.D.  program.  Deans  and  department  chairmen  also  expressed  a 
similar  concern  during  the  interviews.  Some  of  the  latter  observed  that 
creative  students  — who  may  or  may  not  fit  the  departmenta?-  image  — are 
sometimes  ignored  or  set  adrift  by  the  faculty.  Others  leave  because  the 
tight  structure  offers  them  no  creative  outlet.  One  dean  observed  that  he 
had  a filing  drawer  filled  with  letters  from  disillusioned  drop-outs  who  were 
academically  strong  but  tempermentally  disinclined  to  conform  to  rigid  re- 
quirements or  to  the  demands  of  particular  faculty  members.  In  their  free 
comments  many  students  expressed  not  only  a deep  concern  about  the  fate  of 


such  drop-outs  but  also  noted  that  their  loss  reflected  on  the  quality  of 
those  who  persisted. 

Table  24  shows  the  percentages  of  those  who  agreed  with  statements  in 
the  questionnaire  which  implied  that  some  of  the  best  students  drop  out  be- 
cause the  requirements  are  too  constraining,  the  competition  is  too  distaste- 


ful or  the  student  underestimates  the  demands  that  the  degree  process  entails, 

TABLE  24 

Doctoral  Respondents'  Perceptions  of  Why  the  Best  Students  Drop  Out 
of  the  Ph.D.  Program,  in  Percentages 


Discipline 


They  found  the  They  underestimated  They  did  not 
requirements  too  the  rigors  of  the  like  the  compe- 

Ph.D.  program.  tition. 


Biochemistry 

13 

(Percentages) 

10 

5 

Chemistry 

7 

8 

9 

Economies 

23 

l4 

l4 

English 

33 

21 

16 

French 

30 

17 

13 

History 

26 

23 

17 

Mathematics 

12 

15 

17 

Philosophy 

21 

11 

8 

Physics 

l4 

15 

16 

Physiology 

18 

18 

6 

Psychology 

16 

13 

11 

Sociology 

45 

15 

15 
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The  high  drop-out  rate  among  first  year  doctoral  students  is  sometimes 
attributed  to  their  disenchantment  with  the  research  en^hasis  in  the  doctor- 
al program.  Students  who  are  not  decisive  about  their  area  of  interests  are 
sometimes  tagged  as  "drifters"  or  not  very  serious  scholars  who  will  even- 
tually drop  out.  Some  do.  Others  collect  credits  and  high  grade  point 
averages  but  make  no  progress  toward  a degree  because  their  collection  lacks 
an  integrated  focus  on  a major  area.  In  some  cases  the  student  himself  fails 
to  hone  his  goals.  3n  others  he  is  inadequately  advised,  and  in  still 
others,  the  graduate  system  fails  to  accommodate  him  and  other  individuals 
whose  interests  change  or  span  several  areas. 

In  some  cases  a student  who  expresses  a negative  interest  in  research 
in  favor  of  an  interest  in  teaching  finds  it  difficult  to  acquire  a sponsor 
who  is  sympathetic  to  his  goal.  In  other  instances,  Fh.D.  students  "drift" 
into  teaching  as  opposed  to  being  drawn  into  it.  A large  number  of  these 
may  remain  indefinitely  in  the  graduate  program,  treading  water  as  far  as 
their  Fh.D.  candidacy  is  concerned. 

The  argument  that  the  Fh.D.  drop-out  represents  "wastage"  is,  more  or 
less,  specious.  Many  so-called  drop-outs  eventually  make  important  contri- 
butions to  society  and  lead  very  satisfying  lives.  However,  the  increasing 
numbers  who  have  copped  out,  as  well  as  dropped  out,  may  represent  a real  loss 
to  society.  Carl  Rogers  (1964)  warns  that  if  we  value  the  person  we  must 
examine  the  weaknesses  in  the  process  which  leads  some  to  reject  it  or  to 

be  disillusioned  with  it.  Such  an  examination  might  begin  with  the  academic 
environment. 

The  Academic  Atmosphere 

In  one  of  their  most  frequent  and  cogent  criticisms,  doctoral  respondents 
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indicted  their  departments  as  unfavorable  to  or  lacking  in  some  of  the  nece- 
ssary components  of  an  intellectual  environment*  It  seems  clear  from  the 
data  that  one's  impression  of  the  departmental  atmosphere  depends  upon  where 
one  is  in  the  hierarchy.  Departments  which  minimized  the  hierarchical  nu- 
t 'Jces  received  warn  praise  from  the  respondents.  Conversely,  those  depart- 
ments which  stratified  and  formalized  their  interrelationships  were  coldly 
denounced  for  exhibiting  "colonializing"  attitudes.  While  little  reliable 
evidence  is  available  on  the  efficacy  of  a warm  versus  a cold  atmosphere  on 
scholarly  development,  in  the  present  climate  of  opinion  in  which  the  human 
being  struggles  for  identity,  it  seems  clear  that  doctoral  students  prefer 
some  heat.  Where  they  do  not  find  warmth  some  have  generated  it  on  their 
own  — as  the  recent  history  of  higher  education  verifies. 

Student  E3cpectat ions  Vs.  Departmental  Expectations 

The  extent  to  which  graduate  students  err  in  estimating  the  self- in- 
vestment which  the  doctoral  program  requires  are  revealed  ir.  the  data  which 
show  that  an  average  of  28  per  cent  of  the  respondents  in  this  study  found 
the  investment  to  be  greater  than  they  anticipated  and  12  per  cent  found  it 
to  be  less  than  they  expected.  The  remainder  said  that  they  had  estimated 
fairly  accurately.  The  disciplines  which  ajq>€urently  demanded  more  than  the 
respondents  anticipated  were:  history  (37  per  cent),  English  (36  per  cent), 

sociology  (35  per  cent),  physics  (32  per  cent),  economics  (30  per  cent)  and 
psychology  (29  per  cent ) . Those  which  demanded  less  self- investment  than 
the  respondents  expected  included  French  (18  per  cent),  philosophy  (15  per 
cent)  and  economics  (l4  per  cent). 

Whether  the  differential  in  eaqpectations  iniplies  an  indictment  of  the 
academic  requirements,  the  orientation  or  advising  process,  the  length  of 
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time  required  for  completion,  a failure  on  the  part  of  the  students  to  mnir^ 
adequate  and  diligent  inquiry  into  departmental  expectations  or  errors  in 
the  students'  judgment  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  data.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  the  differences  between  expectations  and  actuality  may  be  the  source 

of  some  of  the  discontent  and  discontinuities  commonly  found  among  doctoral 
students . 

Satisfaction  with  Choice  of  Field 

When  respondents  were  asked  whether  they  would  select  the  same  field 
of  study  if  they  were  to  start  their  programs  again,  8?  per  cent  of  those 
representing  private  universities  in  the  sample  and  the  same  number  in  pub- 

reported  that  they  would.  The  range  among  public  univer~ 
sity  respondents  who  would  opt  the  same  discipline  was  from  84  to  91  per 
cent  and  among  private  institution  respondents  it  ranged  from  79  to  92  per 
cent.  Students  who  appe^ed  satisfied  with  their  choices  were  more  frequently 
found  in  mathematics  (93  per  cent),  psychology  and  chemistry  (90  per  cent), 
physiology,  history,  English  and  biochemistry  (88  per  cent)  whereas  an  aver> 
age  of  18  per  cent  of  the  respondents  in  physics,  French  and  economics  were 
dissatisfied  and  would  not  reselect  the  same  fields. 

The  basic  reason  which  students  gave  for  their  unwillingness  to  choose 
the  same  specialty  included  its  (l)  preoccupation  with  research,  (2)  lack 
of.  relevance  and  (3)  rigid  requir«nents. 

^udent  Satisfaction  with  Choice  of  Graduate  Institution 

Some  measure  of  the  student's  satisfaction  with  his  choice  of  a gradu- 
ate institution  may  be  obtained  from  the  data  which  show  that  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  respondents  in  all  institutions  would  not  select  the  same  in- 
stitution were  they  to  start  their  degree  programs  over  again.  The  percentage 
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of  those  who  would  not  select  the  same  institution  ranged  from  19  per  cent 
to  36  per  cent  among  public  institutions  and  from  21  per  cent  to  3I  per  cent 
for  respondents  registered  in  private  universities. 

When  the  data  were  arranged  in  terms  of  the  responses  of  students  in 
various  disciplines,  the  results  shown  in  Table  25  were  noted. 

TABLE  25 

Student  Satisfaction  with  Their  Graduate  Institutional  Choices,  in 

Percentages 


Discipline 

Would  select  the 
same  institution 

Would  not  select  the 
same  institution 

Biochemistry 

T4.3 

25.7 

Chemistry 

83.5 

16.5 

Economics 

68.2 

31.8 

English 

69.3 

30.7 

French 

69.9 

30.1 

History 

73.8 

26.2 

Mathematics 

77.5 

22.5 

Philosophy 

69.7 

30.3 

Physics 

72.4 

27.6 

Physiology 

82.0 

18.0 

Psychology 

75.3 

24.7 

Sociology 

65.8 

34.2 

The  main  reason  that  respondents  cited  for  not  respecting  the  same 
institution  were  its  (l)  impersonality,  (2)  bigness,  (3)  rigid  requirements 
and  (4)  the  respondents'  inability  to  find  meaningful  intellectual  relation- 
ships with  the  faculty  on  problems  within  their  discipline.  Reasons  for 
which  respondents  would  select  the  same  institution  included  (l)  the  reverse 
of  the  above  factors,  (2)  the  outstanding  quality  of  the  faculty  «nr»  graJu-’ 
ate  students,  (3)  the  freedom  and  independence  provided  in  the  academic  pro- 
gram and  (4)  the  availability  of  a scholarship  or  grant. 
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stage  in  Ph«D«  Program 


The  mailing  of  the  student  questionnaire  was  timed  (and  staggered)  so 
as  to  insure  that  the  respondent  would  have  had  at  least  one  full  semester, 
term  or  quarter  in  his  doctoral  program  by  the  time  he  received  the  ques- 
tionnaire. The  following  profile  shows  the  respondent's  stage  in  the  degree 
process  at  the  time  he  conq)leted  the  research  instrument. 

TABLE  26 

Stage  of  the  Respondents  in  the  Fh.D.  Process,  in  Percentages 


Ccmq>leted  Passed 
required  written 
courses  exam 

Passed 

language 

exam 

Passed 

orals 

Working  on 
research 

Writing 

disserta- 

tion 

Biochemistry 

76.1 

51.7 

74.3 

46.6 

81.8 

18.4 

Chemistry 

76.2 

60.0 

63.8 

4l.O 

85.6 

15.4 

Economics 

77.8 

58.1 

72.4 

27.6 

55.7 

39.9 

English 

76.8 

47.6 

74.1 

31.9 

43.5 

32.2 

French 

75.7 

56.7 

77.9 

39.4 

46.6 

43.7 

History 

79.4 

49.5 

83.0 

44.1 

55.2 

29.9 

Math 

74.7 

62.3 

62.4 

47.7 

59.3 

23.4 

Philosophy 

73.0 

62.2 

66.9 

27.7 

37.8 

44.9 

Physics 

77.6 

77.2 

65.1 

51.2 

69.3 

16.4 

Physiology 

75.5 

43.7 

70.4 

45.9 

82.7 

21.6 

Psychology 

77.3 

57.0 

56.3 

27.2 

71.2 

23.6 

Sociologj” 

78.0 

33.9 

59.3 

19.8 

53.4 

23.3 

These  data  demonstrate  the  eeurly  involvement  in  resecurch  which  is  fairly 
common  among  students  in  the  laboratory  sciences.  In  most  cases  students  in 
these  fields  worked  on  research  before  they  completed  their  course  requirements 
or  fulfilled  the  foreign  language  requirement. 
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Program  Projections 


When  students  were  asked  to  indicate  how  long  they  expected  it  would 
take  to  complete  their  Ph.D.’s,  the  data  shown  in  Table  27  were  obtained. 

TABLE  27 

Students'  Estimate  of  Time  Required  To  Achieve  Ph.D.,  in  Percentages 


Discipline 

Six  years 
or  more 

Four  or 
five  yeeirs 

Threfe*  years 
or  less 

Biochemistry 

(Percentages) 

11  78 

11 

Chemistry 

5 

78 

17 

EcomxDics 

6 

58 

36 

English 

14 

46 

40 

French 

18 

42 

40 

History 

19 

55 

26 

Mathematics 

9 

66 

25 

Philosophy 

20 

60 

20 

Physics 

21 

70 

9 

Hjysiology 

9 

55 

36 

Psychology 

11 

72 

17 

Sociology 

12 

52 

36 

* Approximately  0.4^  of  the  total  respondents  said  that 
they  had  not  set  a target  date  for  completing  the  Ri.D. 


When  their  admissions  dates  and  e3q>ected  dates  for  con5)leting  the  Ph.D. 
were  plotted,  students  in  physics  expected  to  achieve  their  degrees  in  4.4 
ye€irs,  biochemists  and  philosophers  in  4.3  years,  psychologists  and  students 
in  French  in  4.2  years,  historians  and  English  majors  in  4.1  yeoj's,  chemists 
and  mathematicians  in  4.0  years,  sociologists  and  economists  in  3»9  years 
and  physiologists  in  3*8  years. 


The  Problem  of  ?.elevance 


Students  and  other  critics  of  higher  education  frequently  allege  that 
most  academic  programs  lack  relevance  to  the  burning  questions  of  the  age. 

The  emphasis  which  high  school  and  undergraduate  programs  have  placed  on 
social  issues  and  the  expectation  that  graduate  study  and  research  will  focus 
on  their  correction  lead  many  graduate  students  to  become  disillusioned 
when  they  find  that  research  in  their  field  is  designed  to  embellish  the 
discipline  rather  than  to  provide  knowledge  that  might  alleviate  man's  con- 
cerns . 

The  extent  to  which  student  respondents  agree  that  study  in  their 
disciplines  is  related  to  current  issues  is  shown  in  Table  28. 

TABLE  28 


Student  Impressions  of  the  Relevance  of  Their  Programs  to  Current 
Issues,  by  Disciplines 


Disciplines 

Agree 

Disagree 

Uncertain 

(Percentages) 

Biochemistry 

8 

62 

30 

Chemistry 

5 

55 

4o 

Economics 

40 

4l 

19 

English 

12 

66 

22 

French 

10 

71 

19 

History 

34 

38 

28 

Mathematics 

10 

55 

35 

Philosophy 

13 

62 

26 

Physics 

5 

65 

30 

Physioj ogy 

l6 

49 

35 

Psychology 

29 

47 

24 

Sociology 

49 

35 

16 

In  contrast, 

the  faculty  responded  as  shown  in  Table  29  to  the 

question:  To  what 

degree  does  your  department  provide  relevance  in  its 

graduate  curriculum? 
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TABLE  29 


Faculty  Opinion  on  the  Releveince  of  the  Curriculum  to  Social  Concerns, 
in  Percent  agv^s 


Disciplines 

To  a high  To  a sat- 
degree  isfactory 

degree 

To  a disap- 
pointing 
degree 

Biochemistry 

40 

(Percentages ) 
44 

16 

Chemistry 

62 

31 

7 

Economics 

23 

49 

26 

English 

27 

48 

23 

French 

34 

53 

13 

History 

36 

49 

15 

Mathematics 

39 

54 

8 

Philosophy 

21 

52 

27 

Physics 

34 

49 

17 

Physiology 

49 

38 

12 

Psychology 

46 

40 

13 

Sociology 

22 

45 

30 

The  frequency  with  which  students  commented  on  the  imperfections  in 
man*s  environment  implied  a deep  commitment  to  action.  The  passion  in  their 
remarks  leads  to  the  speculation  that  ecology  will  become  a new  testing 
ground  for  confrontation  or  a new  ceai  for  collaborative  action  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 


Membership  in  Graduate  Student  Clubs 

I 

The  compelling  nature  of  some  recent  confrontations  between  students 
and  the  university  faculty  and  administration  seems  to  have  led  disparate 
segments  of  the  academic  community  to  organize  for  united  action.  Among 
these  groups  are  found  a number  of  graduate  student  (and  ex-graduate  student) 
clubs  or  organizations.  Some  clubs  are  formed  along  departmental  lines. 
Others  are  campus  wide.  Some  are  designed  to  give  the  graduate  student  a 
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more  effective  voice  in  academic  change.  Others  are  frankly  political. 

Still  others  have  a primary  interest  in  their  disciplines  or  in  improving 
the  social  interaction  between  students  and  the  faculty. 

Among  respondents  in  this  study,  43  per  cent  reported  that  their  de- 
partments did  not  have  a graduate  club.  Thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  respon- 
dents in  the  departments  that  had  clubs  were  members,  and  the  remainder  were 
non members.  Students  in  the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences  were  more 


inclined  to  form  and  to  join  clubs  than  were  students  in  the  sciences.  Among 
the  activities  and  interests  provided  in  some  degree  by  graduate  clubs 
were  those  shown  in  Table  30. 

TABLE  30 

Activities  Provided  by  Graduate  Student  Clubs,  in  Percentages: 
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Biochemistry 

93.1 

78.6 

46.5 

62.1 

64.3 

64.3 

51.7 

60.7 

Chemistry 

79.7 

73.9 

36.8 

38.3 

44.9 

47.8 

88.4 

30.4 

Economics 

90.1 

87.1 

27.2- 

22.4 

75.1 

67.0 

84.8 

53.8 

English 

87.3 

88.8 

30.0 

32.9 

77.8 

69.3 

88.6 

48.5 

French 

87.0 

72.7 

13.2 

26.4 

65.5 

56.4 

73.6 

50.9 

History 

85.6 

83.7 

30.8 

42.8 

80.8 

73.8 

89.5 

53.8 

Mathematics 

92.7 

95.6 

57.4 

44.7 

79.4 

74.2 

89.7 

72.4 

Philosophy 

84.3 

77.0 

10.3 

25.7 

94.6 

78.4 

81.9 

77.0 

Physics 

94.4 

84.9 

43.4 

71.2 

77.0 

53.9 

54.7 

78.8 

Physiology 

97.1 

84.6 

29.0 

35.9 

4i.o 

38.5 

89.7 

43.6 

Psychology 

90.6 

91.3 

60.0 

25.9 

41.3 

49.3 

90.6 

36.1 

Sociology 

90.4 

86.5 

28.6 

37.3 

69.7 

60.0 

89.1 

47.0 

In  a few  cases  graduate  clubs  are  organized  as  collective  bargaining 
groups  and  are  run  on  a committee  structure  "to  protect  student  interests 
or  to  assure  that  graduates  have  an  effective  voice  in  student  matters." 

STUDENTS'  OPEN  ENDED  APPRAISAL  OF  THEIR  PH.D.  PROGRAMS 

On  the  last  two  pages  of  their  questionnaire  — which  were  left  blank  — 
graduate  students  were  invited  to  give  any  additional  comments  they  wished  to 
make  about  their  graduate  programs.  Seven  hundred  and  eighty- five  students 
utilized  the  space  for  this  purpose  (some  added  pages  to  supplement  the 
space  provided).  The  dispersion  of  the  positive  and  negative  comments  among 
departments  are  shown  in  Table  31* 

TABLE  31 

Character  of  Ph.D.  Students'  Open  Ended  Responses  on  the  Quality  of 
Their  Programs,  in  Numbers 


Discipline 

Positive 

response 

Negative 

response 

Total  number 
in  sample 

Biochemistry 

31  .. 

10 

199 

Chemistry 

43  ' 

29 

425 

Economics 

12 

66 

253 

English 

28 

99 

296 

French 

13 

56 

151 

History 

36 

118 

349 

Mathematics 

10 

32 

273 

Philosophy 

13 

57 

196 

Physics 

20 

34 

328 

Physiology 

13 

51 

106 

Psychology 

45 

91 

365 

Sociology 

l4 

59 

256 

In  reviewing  their  free  comments  for  clues  about  the  quality  of  their 
doctoral  experiences,  it  must  be  conceded  that  graduate  students  vary  on  a 
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great  many  dimensions  including,  among  other  things,  their  motivation,  in- 
terests and  commitment  to  the  discipline  required  in  the  Ph.D.  program.  For 
this  reason  it  would  be  impossible  to  establish  the  reliability  and  validity 
of  the  respondents'  assessment  without  additional  knowledge  about  them  as 
individuals.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  assumed  that  these  institu- 
tions had  secured  reasonable  assurance  of  the  ability,  interest  and  commit- 
ment of  their  doctoral  students  prior  to  their  admission.  On  this  premise, 
and  allowing  for  a certain  amount  of  ^ hominism,  the  remarks  of  the  785 
students  who  commented  separately  on  their  graduate  programs  were  viewed  as 
written  in  good  faith  and  are  therefore  illuminating  for  purposes  of  this 
study.  At  the  same  time  it  was  conceded  that  the  absence  of  commentary  may 
imply  a general  satisfaction  with  graduate  study.  Each  of  the  comments  was 
read  by  three  persons  two  of  whom  made  a preliminary  classification  of  the 
points  they  covered.  The  final  analysis  was  made  by  the  project  director. 

In  general,  the  agony  and  the  ecstasy  of  scholarship  were  revealed  in 
the  open-ended  statements  of  doctoral  students.  While  many  wrote  apprecia- 
tively of  their  education,  many  others  wrote  poignantly  of  their  disappoint- 
ments. Among  those  who  commented  critically,  the  great  majority  expressed 
their  criticism  in  thoughtful  and  temperate  language.  However  the  sharp  and 
acrimonious  character  of  some  statements  implied  that  the  respondents  wrote 
in  anger  and  in  deep  disillusionment.  A number  of  the  latter  add/2d  the  in- 
formation that  they  were  dropping  out  of  graduate  school.  If  those  who  are 
responsible  for  graduate  education  reflect  seriously  on  the  substance  of  the 
students ' appraisal  they  i/ould  probably  find  that  most  of  their  suggestions 
could  be  profitably  implemented  and  that  most  of  their  problems  are  resolv- 
able. A profile  of  the  students'  comments  is  included  here. 
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Classification  of  the  Open  Ended  Comments 

When  the  statements  were  classified  on  the  basis  of  their  positive  or 
negative  content,  the  negative  observations  outnumbered  the  positive  by  nearly 
2 to  1.  The  only  department  about  which  proportionately  more  positive  than 
negative  comments  were  made  was  chemistry.  Those  departments  which  received 
the  highest  number  of  negative  comments  were  philosophy,  French  and  sociology. 

When  the  nature  of  the  free  comments  were  categorized  they  tended  to 
fall  into  five  broad  headings:  the  atmosphere  of  the  department,  its  goals 

and  policies,  faculty-student  reL?»,tionships,  the  curriculum  and  the  financial 
support  of  graduate  study. 

Positive  comments  concerning  departmental  goals  and  policies  cited  such 
factors  as  the  interest  of  the  faculty  in  student  needs,  the  availability  of 
financial  support,  the  flexibility  of  the  program,  the  independence  and  free- 
dom accorded  to  students,  the  informality  of  the  academic  atmosphere  and  the 
quality  of  the  graduate  students. 

Negative  comments  centered  on  such  aspects  as  the  department's  size, 
impersonality,  inadequate  orientation  to  graduate  study,  insufficient  super- 
vision and  guidance  (especially  at  the  dissertation  stage),  over-emphasis 
on  research,  failure  to  provide  teaching  preparation  and  the  absence  of  a 
sense  of  community. 

In  their  positive  statements  about  the  faculty,  students  praised  their 
competencies  as  scholars,  their  personal  interest  in  the  financial  or  academic 
needs  of  their  advisees,  their  social  consciousness  and  their  efforts  to  make 
needed  research  resources  available  to  graduate  students.  Negatively,  re- 
spondents faulted  the  graduate  faculty  for  their  poor  teaching,  over-emphasis 
on  research,  preoccupation  with  publishing,  inaccessibility,  distant  and  for- 
mal attitude  toward  students,  failure  to  provide  adequate  guidance  or  direction 
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and  favoritism  toward  the  brilliant  or  "favored  few." 

Comments  regarding  the  curriciilum  were  nearly  all  negative.  These  in- 
dicted the  course  and  foreign  language  requirements,  the  mechanical  manner 
in  which  grading  and  evaluation  was  conducted,  the  lack  of  options  or  oppor- 
tunity for  creative  approaches  to  leeirning,  the  high  specificity  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  restrictions  against  study  in  related  fields. 

There  was  wide  disparity  in  the  respondents^  comments  regarding  the 
departments'  part  in  providing 'financial  support  for  graduate  students. 

Some  commended  the  department  for  supplying  generous  fellowships  which  made 
no  demands  on  the  recipients'  time.  Others  said  that, while  they  had  been 
able  to  underwrite  their  educational  expenses  with  their  teaching  or  research 
stipends,  the  responsibilities  of  these  appointments  made  severe  inroads  on 
the  time  they  could  devote  to  study.  Still  others  were  critical  because 
their  departments  had  been  seemingly  insensitive  to  the  financial  plight  of 
its  doctoral  students. 

In  their  free  comments,  it  was  noticeable  that,  in  form  as  well  as  in 
substance,  students  in  the  humanities  appear  to  be  more  attuned  to  the  art 
of  criticism  than  students  in  the  sciences.  The  fact  that,  by  and  large,  the 
latter  are  basically  interested  in  quantitative  phenomena  while  the  former 
are  motivated  toward  qualitative  (and  therefore  ambiguous)  ideas  and  problems 
may  account  for  the  fact  that  the  criticisms  of  students  in  the  sciences  were 
direct  and  unembellished  whereas  those  of  students  in  the  humanities  were  re- 
inforced by  examples,  extenuating  conditions,  causal  relationships,  and  re- 
flective thought  that  was  often  personalized  to  self  or  to  someone  known  to 
the  commentator.  In  contrast  to  the  natural  and  physical  science  students, 
the  objects  of  whose  scholarly  interest  are  basically  non-human,  the  comments 
of  students  in  the  humanities  revealed  the  emotional  investment  which  their 
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disciplines  exact.  The  former  appear  to  experience  few  problems  in  respond- 


ing objectively  to  their  disciplines.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  humanist, 
who  is  interested  not  only  in  Vfliat  is  man?  but  also  in  the  more  con5)lex 
question.  Who  is  man?,  detachment  poses  as  a contradiction.  The  nature  of 
their  struggle  to  resolve  this  dilemma  was  revealed  in  the  evaluative  state- 
ments which  students  in  the  humanities  made  about  their  Fh.D.  programs.  In 
cuialyzing  those  statements  it  must  be  assumed  that  while  a sharp  statement 
might  spotlight  a graduate  student's  problem,  it  might  also  be  expressive 
of  a scholarly  style. 

Open  Ended  Comments  from  Social  Sciences 

Respondents  in  the  social  sciences  — economics,  history  and  sociology  - 

tended  to  write  their  impressions  of  graduate  education  in  copious  sweeps. 

Msmy  of  their  critiques  e3diibited  a high  level  of  thoughtful  sophistication 

about  the  problems  inherent  in  graduate  education.  Some  wrote  in'  anger.  A 

few  appeared  to  have  written  in  despeiir.  Generally,  their  comments  were  more 

expressive  of  the  recent  student  protests  than  were  those  of  respondents  in 

other  disciplines.  However,  their  references  were  frequently  directed  against 

deficiencies  in  the  larger  society  (with  which,  in  their  judgment,  graduate 

education  was  not  grappling)  rather  than  to  the  graduate  program  per  se. 

Of  113  statements  to  the  questionnaire,  thirty-six  were  favorable  and 

seventy-seven  were  not  favorable.  Possibly  because  of  its  size,  the  histoiy 

department  received  the  largest  number  of  comments.  All  three  social  science 

departments  received  high  praise  for  the  intellectual  opportunities  they  made 

available  but  in  many  cases  re^ondents  said  that  "you  find  your  own  path 

and  fellow  it  — mostly  alone."  As  one  student  noted; 

One  feels  isolated  because  one  is  always  in  one's  area.  Your 
friends  tend  to  be  in  the  same  field.  You  can  see  people  losing 
perspective  — they  tend  to  stop  living  . . . 
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Contrary  to  the  impressions  given  by  students  in  other  disciplines, 
students  in  small  social  sciences  departments  tend  to  complain  that  smallness 
militates  against  the  student.  This  was  particularly  the  situation  in  one 
institution  in  which  the  faculty  represents  a single  school  of  thought  and 
in  another  wherein  course  work  is  sparse  because  of  the  small  staff.  In 
some  of  these  instances,  respondents  reported  that  the  Ph.D.  program  required 
an  "almost  compulsive  devotion  to  the  sterile  library"  rather  than  an  expo- 
sure to  the  "challenging  confrontation  of  minds  pursuing  solutions  to  prob- 
lems. On  the  positive  side,  students  in  three  private  institutions  com- 

f 

mented  appreciatively  on  the  small  size  of  their  departments.  Conversely, 
students  in  each  of  the  public  institutions  conq)lained  frequently  of  "over- 
crowdedness," "factory-like  procedures,"  and  of  a long  list  of  deprivations 
which  resulted  from  the  heavy  demands  placed  upon  the  institutions*  limited 
resources  of  personnel  and  physical  facilities. 

Students  in  economics  and  sociology  sometimes  volunteered  the  informa- 
tion that  they  had  been  deeply  involved  in  what  they  defined  as  "student 
Some  forwarded  with  their  questionnaire  responses  copies  of 
statements , petitions , pamphlets , reports  and  other  materials  tirhich  they  and/ 
or  their  peers  had  prepared  for  presentation  to  their  faculties  in  an.  effort 
to  initiate  changes  in  their  academic  departments.  Most  of  the  messages  con- 
veyed in  these  publications  pertained  to  changes  students  wanted  in  the  mech- 
anics of  their  programs,  but  some  included  suggestions  for  improving  faculty- 
student  relations  or  requests  for  a redefinition  of  the  role  of  the  graduate 
student  in  the  structure  and  goals  of  the  department.  A few  were  written 
in  the  form  of  demands  in  which  the  department  was  denounced  in  sweeping 
rhetoric,  and  top-to-bottom  academic  reforms  were  importuned.  Judging  by  the 
numbers  who  repox-bed  that  their  departments  heid  responded  positively  to  the 
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students*  requests  for  academic  reform,  the  graduate  faculty  is  in  most 
cases  responsive  to  the  reasonable  or  *'due  process”  requests  of  students. 

Professors  in  the  social  sciences  were  described  by  some  respondents 
as  distant,  inaccessible  and  often  out  of  touch  with  student  problems.  While 
some  excused  this  behavior  on  the  grounds  that  there  were  many  outside  needs 
for  the  professor's  expertise,  others  referred  to  the  faculty  as  ’'part  time 
employees"  or  as  "moonlighters.’'  The  remarks  of  one  graduate  student  in- 
corporated the  thoughts  of  many  when  he  wrote  pessamisticaUy  about  the 
effects  of  the  Center ' s study  on  the  "publication  syndrome : ’’ 

Suppose  you  discover  that  graduate  faculties  don't  give  a damn 
about  their  students  or  the  quality  and  relevance  of  their 
graduate  courses.  Then  what?  Are  the  "sinners"  when  they  see 
the  results  of  your  survey  going  to  change  their  ways?  . . . 

Hot  the  graduate  faculties  in  the  social  sciences  where  I 
know  them  ...  They  moonli^t  as  much  as  possible.  By  which 
I mean,  they  try  to  give  as  little  of  their  time  as  possible 
to  teaching,  preparing  lectures,  keeping  office  hours,  meeting 
informally  . . . They  moonlight  even  when  they  don't  think 
they  do.  "Publish  or  perish*’  is  moonlighting  . . . So,  if  you 
find  in  your  survey  that  student-faculty  relations  do  not 
please  the  graduate  students,  matters  will  probably  not  be 
improved  by  discovering  that  fact  . . . Rather  you  will  have 
to  find  some  way  of  rewarding  the  professor  more  than  do  they 
for  whom  he  moonlights.  . . . 


Economics 

Respondents  in  economics  who  elaborated  on  the  quality  of  their  doctoral 
programs  often  spoke  positively  of  the  high  quality  of  their  faculties;  how- 
ever,their  criticism  was  more  frequent  than  their  praise.  Those  who  were 
critical  charged  that  a prior  interest  in  publishing  and  consulting  kept  many 
instructors  in  economics  both  out  of  reach  and  out  of  touch  with  doctoral 
students.  Students  in  this  field  described  their  advisors  as  too  busy,  theii? 
classes  as  too  large,  the  requirements  as  too  rigid  and  the  grading  as  too 
arbitrary  and  mecheuiical. 
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Citing  the  large  size  of  the  student  body  and  the  rigid  course  of  study 
some  students  saw  the  economics  department  as  analogous  to  "high  priced  tool 
factories."  Describing  their  departments  as  "production  oriented,"  doctoral 
students  said  they  were  forced  to  stifle  their  interest  in  making  a critical 
analysis  of  the  quality  of  that  product  in  order  to  hone  in  on  the  "deadening 
requirements."  Many  were  disappointed  because  the  department's  heavy  emphasis 
on  quantification  prevented  them  from  e:>q)loring  other  methods  which  might 
permit  a more  meaningful  attack  on  the  problems  which  confront  economists. 

Some  accused  their  departments  of  having  more  interest  in  "doing  research" 
than  in  interpreting  it,  teaching  it  or  using  it. 

Students  in  economics  appear  to  be  indirectly  or  directly  drawn  toward 
activism.  In  at  least  three  institutions  in  the  sanq>le, respondents  in  this 
field  reported  that  they  were  involved  in  contributing  to  academic  reforms 
within  their  disciplines.  Some  were  critical  of  the  slow  rate  of  that  re- 
form. In  one  case,  students  reported  that  the  "touted  reforms  in  their  de- 
partment were  part  and  parcel  of  a complex  political  struggle  between  the 
older  and  younger  members  of  the  faculty."  The  experience  was  described  as 
a "trying  business"  for  students  who  found  that  their  advice  about  reform 
had  not  been  accepted.  Because  communication  between  faculty  and  students 
had  been  severely  strained  by  this  experience  instead  of  correcting  the  in- 
adequacies in  faculty- student  relationships,  the  changes  which  the  faculty 
initiated  caused  a greater  distance  to  arise  between  them.  Students  in  this 
institution  reported  themselves  confused  and  angry  because  they  had  not  been 
consulted  or  advised  about  the  change.  The  atmosphere  in  this  department 
was  described  as  hostile  and  tense. 

In  contrast,  students  in  two  private  universities  described  their 
economics  departments  as  informal,  friendly,  non-competitive  and  low  pressured. 
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Noting  the  excellent  opportunities  for  interdisciplinary  relations  and  active 
informal  faculty- student  colloquium,  students  in  one  of  the  latter  institu- 
tions reported  that  they  were  treated  as  Junior  colleagues  and  respected  for 
the  quality  of  their  minds. 

History 

Respondents  in  three  of  the  ten  institutions  in  the  sample  who  commented 
on  their  Ph.D.  programs  in  history  described  their  experiences  in  graduate 
school  as  reasonably  satisfying.  They  ascribed  their  contentment  to  the 
small  size  of  the  department,  its  outstanding  faculty,  the  interest  displayed 
in  the  students'  development,  the  excellent  opportunities  provided  for  super- 
vised teaching,  adequate  financial  support  and  the  high  caliber  of  students. 

In  the  remaining  institutions,  students  in  history  characterized  their 
departments  as  plagued  by  over-enrollments  and  by  under staffing.  Respondents 
e3q)ressed  their  unhappiness  with  this  situation  by  saying  that  graduates  in 
their  departments  were  processed  by  "assembly  line  techniques,"  assigned 
rather  than  permitted  to  choose  their  advisors,  received  relatively  little 
guidance  and  learned  quickly  during  the  first  year  of  study  that  any  resem- 
blance between  the  ideals  depicted  in  the  rhetoric  of  the  graduate  catalog 
and  the  reality  of  graduate  study  dependy.i  more  upon  happenstance  than  de- 
sign. 

The  most  persistent  complaint  concerned  the  iii5)ersonality  of  large 
departments.  Although  some  unevenness  was  evident  in  the  degree  of  satis- 
faction-dissatisfaction reportedly  experienced,  most  of  the  commentators 
felt  that  their  orientation  to  and  guidance  to  history  was  peren^jtoiy  and 
inadequate.  A few  charged  that  only  a favored  few  received  the  attention 
of  the  faculty.  The  latter  were  the  students  who  were  awarded  assist ant ships. 
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Complaints  about  the  length  of  the  Ph.D.  program  varied.  In  some  in- 
stitutions students  said  that  they  were  rushed  through  too  quickly  whereas 
in  others  the  program  was  reported  as  so  extended  that  most  students  had 
grown  tired,  lost  their  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  or  had  become  Jaded  and 
cynical  about  the  scholarly  life.  Some  inferred  that  functional  careerists 
or  less  capable  students  often  moved  through  the  program,  in  history  without 
trauma  while  the  creative,  committed  or  critical  students  constantly  fought 
the  temptation  to  give  up. 

Other  criticisms  of  the  Ph.D.  program  in  history  included  the  rigid 
course  and  foreign  language  requirements,  the  over -emphasis  on  "period  his- 
tory" and  the  departments'  lack  of  attention  to  current  social  ideas  and 
issues.  In  addition,  some  indicted  the  faculty  for  failing  to  tie  history 
into  an  interdisciplinary  framework.  Several  respondents  reported  that  in 
reaction  against  their  departments'  "intellectual  and  ethical  emasculation 
of  society"  they,  and  some  of  their  peers,  had  become  campus  activists.  In 
this  role  they  protested  against  the  "super-professionalism"  of  their  pro- 
fessors and  against  the  failure  of  the  department  to  emphasize  the  role  of 
the  historian  in  formulating  climates  of  opinion  or  ideological  conflicts. 

The  encomiums  expressed  for  some  professors  in  history  were  glowing. 

The  professors  in  one  institution  were  praised  for  the  interest  they  showed 
in  the  education  of  teaching  assistants  in  preparation  for  their  future  roles 
as  college  teachers.  Students  in  this  institution  described  their  professors 
as  men  who  teach  "v/here  the  students  are."  They  do  so  by  selecting  topics 
for  research  or  discussion  which  spring  from  the  life  problems  of  students 
rather  than  from  the  professors'.  As  these  problems  are  subjected  to  in- 
tellectual analysis  and  to  the  methods  of  scholarly  inquiry, "the  gap  between 
ancient  canon  and  modern  historiography  is  reduced." 
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Sociology 

In  responding  to  the  invitation  to  make  additional  comments  about  their 
graduate  programs,  students  in  sociology  replied  in  appreciable  numbers  and 
in  strong,  direct  language.  For  the  most  part,  their  observations  reflected 
negatively  on  the  organization  of  the  department,  i.e.,its  size,  factory 
atmosphere,  rigid  course  requirements,  "crash"  programs,  "frivolous"  research 
emphasis  and  poor  student-faculty  relations.  If  their  comments  can  be  as- 
sumed to  be  reliable,  all  sociology  departments  seem  to  suffer  from  having 
more  students  than  their  faculty  and  physical  resources  can  accommodate.  As 
a result,  many  comments  were  directed  to  problems  associated  with  "over- 
crowding and  bigness."  In  addition  (or  possibly  as  a result)  departments 
were  described  as  disorganized,  operating  in  the  absence  of  clearly  defined 
objectives  and  pragmatic  in  their  approach  to  the  problems  inherent  in 
sociology.  Some  respondents  reported  that  the  lack  of  unity  in  the  academic 
program  and  the  "separateness"  of  its  various  schools  of  thought  operated 
against  students  whose  examination  committee  included  faculty  with  "contra- 
dictory biases." 

Students  in  this  field  voiced  concern  about  the  disparity  between  talk 
and  action  in  faculty  behavior.  While  some  noted  that  they  found  dogmatism 
among  their  professors,  others  made  sharp  and  sophisticated  references  to 
their  instructor's  tendencies  to  pursue  esoteric  or  "off-beat"  research  in- 
stead of  examining  driving  social  issues  that  threaten  to  destroy  modern 
society. 

Students  in  sociology  were  prone  to  report  that  they  had  experienced 
limitations  on  creativity,  interdisciplinary  exploration  and  opportunities 
for  teaching.  Impressionistically,  it  appears  that  students  in  this  field 
are  often  unhappy  with  their  models.  However,  their  frequent  allusions  to 
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"playing  the  game"  implies  the  willingness  of  some  to  make  a pretense  of 
accepting  the  models  in  order  to  achieve  an  immediate,  personal  goal.  Some 
become  activists  and  try  to  change  the  models.  Still  others  reconcile  their 
conflict  by  resolving  to  devote  themselves  to  modi^ing  the  model  after  they 
have  received  the  Ph.D.  when  they  will  be  in  a decision-making  role. 

In  their  positive  comments,  doctoral  students  in  some  departments  of 
sociology  praised  the  looseness  of  the  program,  the  high  levels  of  intel- 
lectual enthusiasm  generated  by  some  of  the  faculty  and  the  department’s 
outstanding  competence  in  research.  In  two  institutions  the  atmosphere  of 
the  department  appears  to  be  warmed  by  its  informality  and  by  the  high  es- 

prit  ^ corps  among  graduates.  These  are  sustained  and  sparked  by  highly 
organized  student  clubs. 

Open  Ended  Comments  from  Biological  Sciences 

Students  in  the  biological  sciences,  as  represented  by  the  departments 
of  biochemistry,  physiology  and  psychology,  dispensed  nearly  equal  amounts 
of  praise  and  reproof  in  their  evaluations  of  their  Ph.D.  programs.  However, 
there  were  greater  imbalances  in  their  appraisal  of  institutions  and  depart- 
ments than  the  quantitative  data  suggest.  For  example,  in  two  private  in- 
stitutions all  the  added  comments  about  the  biochemistry  department  were 
favorable, where as  in  two  other  private  schools  all  but  one  or  two  comments 
were  unfavorable.  For  the  same  department  in  public  universities  few  or  no 
comments  were  added. 

Biochemistry 

In  general,  student  appraisals  of  the  department  of  biochemist ly  por- 
trayed it  as  a warm  cocoon.  In  most  cases  departments  were  small,  faculty 
were  friendly,  all  students  held  research  assistantships,  stipends  were 
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adequate,  good  facilities  were  available  to  students  and  peer  interaction 
was  healthy*  Respondents  conveyed  the  impression  that  the  biological  sciences 
were  on  top  of  the  knowledge  explosion  and  that  students  shared  in  the  re- 
flected glory  of  the  faculty's  research. 

Unfavorable  comments  about  departments  of  biochemistry  included  the 
charge  that  the  research  interests  of  the  department  were  too  narrow.  This 
posed  problems  for  those  whose  interests  were  broad  or  different  from  those 
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of  the  faculty.  Some  of  the  commentators  indicated  that  they  received  great- 
er satisfaction  in  working  with  clinicians  in  the  medical  school  than  with 
the  faculty  in  biochemistry.  Others  were  critical  of  the  teaching,  the  in- 
adequacies in  advising,  the  rigidities  in  the  oral  examination  and,  in  one 
case,  the  fact  that  retroactive  changes  had  been  made  in  the  curriculum, 
which  created  delays  for  students  who  were  already  well  advanced. 

Physiology 

Although  physiology  students  appear  reticent  about  their  graduate  ex- 
periences, there  was  a general  feeling  of  satisfaction  among  those  who  did 
comment.  This  arose  from  the  superior  quality  of  the  faculty,  the  intel- 
lectual curiosity  of  graduate  students,  the  diversity  of  approaches  encour- 
aged, the  excellent  opportunity  for  interdisciplinary  work  and  the  good  com- 
munication within  the  department. 

The  relatively  few  unfavorable  comments  were  directed  against  the 
length  of  the  program,  the  rigidity  of  examinations  and,  in  two  cases,  the 
lack  of  identification  with  the  department  due  to  a medical  school  orienta- 
tion in  its  research. 

Psychology 

In  addition  to  their  questionnaire  responses,  133  graduate  students  in 
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psychology  added  free  comments  about  their  graduate  programs.  Eighty- three 
wrote  critical  statements  and  the  remainder  wrote  approvingly.  Often  opin- 
ions varied  broadly  within  the  same  department.  For  example,  in  one  large 
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public  institution,  about  which  thirty-one  made  statements,  two-thirds  of  the 
respondents  praised  (l)  the  quality  of  the  faculty,  (2)  the  atmosphere  of 
freedom  within  the  department,  (3)  the  opportunities  to  work  independently 
and  (4)  the  good  student-faculty  relationships.  Others  in  the  same  depart- 
ment reported  that  the  faculty  were  narrow  in  their  approach  to  research  and 
that  the  burden  of  required  courses  during  the  first  two  years  made  gradu- 
ate study  dull  and  uncreative.  Some  students  were  scathing  in  their  charge 
that  the  field  which  studies  creativity  as  a phenomenon  does  little  to  in- 
duce or  encourage  creativity  at  the  graduate  level.  There  were  frequent 
complaints  about  the  "structured  nature"  of  the  Bh.D . . -programvuand  charges 
that  the  department  did  not  respond  to  the  p?,>chology  of  "real  life." 

Many  respondents  in  this  field  wrote  sharp  and  incisive  critiques  of 
the  department's  over-emphasis  on  research  at  the  expense  of  alternate  career 
interests  which  psychology  offers.  In  some  cases  students  attributed  the 
loose  structure  of  the  program  and  the  apparent  freedom  within  the  depart- 
ment to  the  faculty's  lack  of  interest  in  all  but  the  most  brilliant  students. 
According  to  respondents  the  latter  were  generally  co-opted  into  the  faculty's 
research  projects.  In  these  instances  some  students  gained  valuable  colle- 
gial experiences  but  others  found  themselves  in  the  role  of  "technicians." 

For  the  brilliant  student  who  is  interested  in  ideas, the  latter  view  of  re- 
search can  be  disillusioning  and  disheartening. 

While  respondents  frequently  stated  that  they  were  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  and  freedom  "to  do  their  thing"  independently,  their  resentment 
about  the  lack  of  counsel  and  guidance  they  received,  and  the  sense  of 
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alienation  they  experienced,  was  reflected  in  their  rhetoric.  Their  disap- 
pointments were  often  expressed  in  statements  in  which  the  writer  implied, 
"I’m  checking  off  the  list  of  requirements  and  getting  through  as  fast  as 
possible." 

Although  some  of  the  large  departments  in  the  sample  received  commenda- 
tions for  their  atmosphere  and  their  management,  st’^dents  in  small  depart- 
ments seemed,  on  the  whole,  to  be  more  content  with  their  Ph.D.  programs. 
Since  they  approached  the  ideal  student-faculty  ratio,  the  image  of  the 
small  department,  as  projected  by  graduates  in  it,  is  much  less  harried  than 
that  of  larger  ones.  Whether  serenity  correlates  highly  with  scholarship  is 
debatable.  Nevertheless,  on  a purely  personal  basis,  students  in  small  de- 
partments perceive  themselves  as  well  off,  and  students  in  large  departments 
idealize  small  ones  as  more  conducive  to  scholarship.  The  latter's  frequent 
references  to  the  "factory  atmosphere,"  "the  bureaucratic  policies,"  "the 
pressures  on  the  faculty  to  be  researchers  rather  than  teachers"  and  to  the 
numerous  service  personnel  who  must  be  dealt  with  "in  place  of  the  faculty 
document  this  idealization. 

Open  Ended  Response  of  Students  in  the  Humanities 
English 

The  comments  contributed  by  students  in  the  humanities  (as  represented 
by  the  department  of  English,  philosophy  and  French)  documented  not  only 
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their  skill  in  expressing  their  personal  reactions  to  the  Ph.D.  program  but 
also  their  ability  as  critical  observers  and  analysts  of  graduate  education 
in  general.  The  pervasive  theme  in  the  observations  of  students  in  English 
was  the  fact  that  their  departments  enrolled  an  incredibly  large  number  of 
students  for  whose  intellectual  development  a relatively  small  number  of 
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faculty  were  available.  This  imbalance  may  account  for  the  long  list  of 
problems  they  enumerated  in  appraising  their  degree  programs.  Heading  the 
list  of  particulars  was  the  lack  of  time  that  was  available  in  the  program 
for  conferences  and  consultation  between  students  and  faculty.  Some  students 
said  that  they  feel  guilty  when  they  take  up  their  professor's  time  because 
he  has  so  little  of  it  to  give.  The  frequency  with  which  this  situation  was 
describea  by  students  in  English  (and  by  the  faculty  in  their  questionnaire) 
conjures  the  image  of  harried  students  and  harassed  professors  who  avoid 
confronting  each  other  even  on  a friendly  basis. 

Responder/1.:  in  both  private  and  public  institutions  observed  that  their 
departments  of  English  lacked  warmth  or  a sense  of  community,  imposed  heavy 
work  loads  leaving  little  time  for  reflective  thought,  engaged  uninter- 
esting teachers  to  teach  irrelevant  courses  and  neglected  the  creative  as- 
pects of  the  discipline  in  its  stress  on  technical  con5)etence  or  on  "stuffy” 
requirements.  The  tragedy  which  lies  concealed  behind  the  avalanche  of  nega- 
tive comments  from  respondents  in  this  field  is  that  in  every  institution 
students  commented  about  brilliant  and  inspiring  teachers  who  generated 
intellectual  excitement.  However,  the  heavy  demands  of  teaching  in  this  de- 
partment made  it  impossible  for  most  instructors  to  respond  to  students  on 
an  individual  basis. 

Because  graduate  catalogs  sustain  the  northology  that  each  Ph.D.  stu- 
dent will  receive  the  personal  counsel,  guidance  and  supervision  of  one  or 
more  mentors  of  his  choice,  the  student's  high  expectations  are  rudely  dashed 
when  he  finds  that  his  faculty  contacts  are  limited  to  the  classroom,  or 
formalized  by  appointments  which  must  be  cleared  and  scheduled  through  the 
department  secretary.  This  has  the  effect  of  stifling  spontaneity  and  of 
forcing  the  student  to  his  own  resources.  Sometimes  his  greatest  enrichment 
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comes  from  his  peers.  If  he  respects  them  for  their  intelligence  they  may 
actually  become  his  chief  source  of  intellectual  stimulation  and  criticism. 

If  he  finds  them  uninteresting  and  concerned  mainly  about  "the  requirements," 
he  generally  withdraws  — unhappily  within  himself  — or  drops  out  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

It  would  appear  from  the  tenor  of  the  comments  from  respondents  in  English 
that  these  departments  are  so  deeply  engrossed  in  the  theoretical  or  techni- 
cal aspects  of  communication  that  they  find  no  time  or  opportunity  to  prac- 
tice it.  Examples  of  gross  lack  of  sensitivity  to  the  importance  of  good 
communication  were  common.  They  ranged  from  a case  in  which  students  were 
notified  in  a form  letter  that  the  department  had  ti^tened  and  changed  its 
evaluation  standards,  applied  its  new  ones  retroactively  and  advised  the  re- 
cipient in  the  letter  that  he  could  not  register  for  the  next  term  because 
he  failed  to  meet  the  new  standards,  to  cases  where  requirements  had  been 
changed  and  communication  of  the  essential  information  regarding  the  change 
was  limited  to  a notice  posted  on  the  department  bulletin  board.  In  another 
case  in  which  the  financial  stipend  for  assistants  was  cut  by  two  thirds, 
students  said  that  they  were  notified  of  the  cut  so  late  that  they  had  no 
way  of  obtaining  funds  in  time  to  underwrite  their  next  registration. 

The  aspects  in  the  Fh.D.  program  in  English  which  evoked  positive  ccan- 
ments  from  students  included:  its  creativity,  the  freedom  and  independence 

it  allowed  in  the  selection  of  courses  and  research  topics,  the  excellence 
of  the  library  and  the  opportunity  which  the  program  offered  to  gain  super- 
vised teaching  experience.  Obviously,  not  all  institutions  were  cited  as 
praiseworthy  in  all  these  areas. 

The  negative  comments  included  the  reverse  of  these  factors  plus  a 
long  list  of  more  specific  complaints  about  the  length  of  the  degree  program. 
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the  difficulty  of  selecting  a research  topic  that  wins  committee  approval, 
the  department ' s failure  to  impart  an  enlightened  methodology  on  which  stu- 
dents might  rely,  the  loneliness  of  dissertation  writing  and  the  lack  of 
education  for  teaching.  In  additioib  students  in  English  reported  that  the 
pleasure  of  scholarship  becomes  obscured  by  financial  worries.  Many  reported 
that  they  must  take  low  paying  jobs  or  mortgage  their  future  by  taking  loans 
to  finance  their  dissertations  because  their  departments  have  no  funds  to 
support  graduate  students. 

French 

Students  in  French  who  supplemented  their  appraised,  of  their  programs 
in  written  statements  tended  to  be  in  total  agreement  that  the  time  required 
to  obtain  the  Ph.D.  was  too  long.  Some  attributed  the  protraction  to  inac- 
curate advising  during  the  preliminary  period.  These  students  said  that 
they  often  took  unnecessary  courses  or  got  involved  in  work  which  did  not 
advance  their  progress.  Others  conrplained  of  heavy  work  loads,  of  course 
work  that  was  dull,  pedantic,  non-specific  and  poorly  presented. 

Some  respondents  described  their  French  professors  as  narrowly  special- 
ized, out  of  touch  with  the  comtemporary  world,  unequal  in  their  treatment 
of  doctoral  students  and  more  concerned  about  publishing  than  about  te'aching. 
Several  made  non-specific  comments  pertaining  to  departmental  "politics." 
Because  these  were  sometimes  associated  with  comments  about  the  paucity  of 
financial  aids  for  students,  they  implied  that  there  was  favoritism  in  award 
practices. 

On  the  positive  side,  a few  students  observed  that  their  departments 
were  free,  intellectually  satisfying  and  organized  as  a ccmmunity  of  scholars. 
One  commented  that  while  the  program  was  rigid,  "one  had  the  feeling  that 
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he  deserved  the  degree  when  he  finally  got  it  and  the  degree  was  worth  the 
getting." 

There  was  little  substantive  difference  in  the  statements  of  private 
university  respondents  and  public  ’University  respondents  who  were  majoring 
in  French. 

Philosophy 

Of  fifty-seven  free  comments  contributed  by  Ph/D.  students  in  philosophy 
anent  their  degree  programs,  only  seven  were  favorable.  The  positive  conments  praised 
the  small  size  of  the  department,  the  freedom  to  select  courses  independently 
and  the  opporturJ-ty  to  work  closely  with  one's  advisor.  Judging  by  those 
who  commented  unfavorably,  students  in  both  private  and  public  universities 
see  the  atmosphere  of  their  department  as  clouded  with  tension,  sometimes 
hostile,  lacking  in  community  and  communication  and  inadequate  in  itf  orien- 
tation program  and  advising  service. 

The  curriculum  in  philosophy  was  described  as  rigidly  structured,  dys- 
functional for  present  philosophical  concerns,  over-professionalized,  lacking 
in  opportunity  for  creative  dialogue  and  "crippling"  in  its  course  require- 
ments and  work  load.  As  in  other  departments  within  the  humanities,  finan- 
cial aid  for  students  was  scarce  in  all  philosophy  departments.  In  some 
large  departments,  according  to  respondents,  this  has  the  effect  of  creating 
strong  competition  among  students.  Some  of  those  who  received  teaching 
assistant ships  complained  that  their  heavy  work  load  made  it  impossible  to 
finish  the  degree  within  the  three-year  period  prescribed  in  their  subven- 
tions. Those  who  held  research  assistantships  also  found  that  the  duties 
involved  interfered  with  their  own  progress. 

Students  in  philosophy  reserved  their  most  biting  criticism  for  the 
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faculty.  The  gist  of  the  comments  impuned  their  effectiveness  as  teachers  and 
advisors  and  their  "self-centered,  oneupmanship. " In  one  private  uni- 

versity department,  about  which  nineteen  philosophy  students  wrote  unfavorably, 
the  faculty  was  accused  of  "breeding  a cult  of  *yes-men, ’ " "acting  as  petty 
tyrants,"  "playing  Gtod"  and  being  "purveyors  of  pettifoggery." 

Open  Ended  Eesponses  of  Physical  Science  Students 

Analysis  of  the  free  comments  added  to  the  questionnaire  by  doctoral 
students  in  the  fields  of  chemistry,  physics  and  mathematics  indicated  that 
students  in  these  fields  experienced  greater  satisfaction  in  their  doctoral 
programs  than  did  students  in  other  fields.  This  was  particularly  true  for 
students  in^private  institutions,  who  frequently  expressed  appreciation  for 
the  small  size  of  their  departments,  the  high  morale  and  the  friendly  anl  in- 
formal interaction  between  faculty  and  students.  With  some  exceptions,  re- 
spondents described  the  faculty  in  these  three  fields  as  highly  c<anpetent, 
oriented  toward  research  and  concerned  about  the  graduate  students*  develop- 
ment . Although  their  strong  and  sometimes  acerbic  comments  about  the  intense 
research  emphasis  in  their  programs  seemed  to  connote  criticism,  students 
often  balanced  their  negative  observations  by  praising  the  high  quality  of 
the  faculty  s research  output.  And  while  some  respondents  wrote  resentfully 
of  the  faculty *s  preoccupation  with  their  own  research,  they  often  ascribed 
this  preoccupation  to  the  "publish  or  perish"  injunction  which  the  institu- 
tional mores  placed  upon  the  faculty,  rather  than  to  the  faculty *s  disinter- 
est in  students. 

In  spite  of  some  criticism  of  the  great  emphasis  on  research,  it  seemed 
clear  that  students  in  the  natural  or  physical  sciences  perceive  the  Ph.D. 
program  as  preparation  primarily  for  a career  in  research.  Those  who  are 
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given  a role  as  a research  assistant,  or  as  a fellow  in  the  research  effort 
of  the  department,  appear  to  he  content  with  this  emphasis.  They  often  ex- 
pressed their  satisfactions  hy  commenting  on  the  challenging  responsibility, 
first  class  treatment,  opportunities  for  learning  or  perquisites  they  en- 
joyed as  a member  of  the  research  team.  On  the  other  hand,  because  of  the 
dearth  of  research  assistantships  it  was  apparent  that  many  graduate  students 
in  these  departments  are  observers  rather  than  active  participants  in  the 
department's  research  effort.  Anong  those  not  selected  as  research  assis- 
tants, feelings  of  discontent,  insecurity,  diminished  interest  in  the  field 
and  resentment  against  the  "favorites”  quickly  generate.  First  year  students 
in  large  public  institutions  appear  to  experience  these  feelings  more  than 
students  in  private  institutions . The  latter  can  offer  practically  all  of 
their  graduates  some  form  of  subsidized  participation.  Since  the  subsidy 
is  tied  to  a member  of  the  faculty,  some  of  these  problems  can  be  avoided. 

The  disparity  in  the  allocation  of  financial  aid  is  a raw  issue  among 
graduate  students  in  the  hard  sciences.  According  to  some  respondents,  the 
competition  and  rivalry  that  develops  in  the  "scramble  for  assistantships 
may  bring  out  the  best  but  it  also  brings  out  too  many  of  the  worst  qualities” 
in  students  and  faculty  alike.  Some  respondents  found  their  sense  of  justice 
offended  by  professors  whom  they  described  as  "weight  swingers,”  "private 
entrepreneurs”  or  "raiders”  who,  because  they  are  heavily  funded,  can  entice 
the  best  students  and  command  the  best  resources. 

The  sympathies  of  the  respondents  were  sometimes  extended  toward  less 
well  supported  but  equally  competent  professors  in  the  department  and  to 
the  students  who  were  caught  in  the  web  of  the  entrepreneur  * s research  to 
the  neglect  or  detriment  of  their  own.  Commentators  inferred  that  such  pro- 
fessors belong  in  private  enterprise  rather  than  in  i\n  academic  institution. 
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Judging  by  the  frequency  with  which  respondents  described  their  educa- 
tion as  over-specialized,  liking  in  interdisciplinary  contact,  isolated  and 

insulated  from  the  impact  of  their  discipline  on  humanity,  there  appears  to 
be  a growing  trend  among  students  in  the  sciences  toward  an  expanded  social 
consciousness.  This  was  e3q>ressed  in  the  words  of  a student  in  chemistry, 
who  wrote: 

Academically,  we  have  been  social  hermits,  but  recently  extensive 
revisions  were  made  in  the  program  which  exposed  us  to  excellent 
outside  speakers.  Their  fresh  ideas  and  challenging,  humanistic 
approach  have  changed  the  atmosphere  in  the  department  to  one  of 
optimism  and  greater  contentment. 

Chemistry 

From  the  tone  of  the  comments  made  by  doctoral  students  about  its  pro- 
f- cjn,  the  chemistry  department  may  be  a model  department.  It  is  usually 
close  knit,  has  a good  communication  system  between  students  faculty  — 
and  among  students  — and  provides  a liberal  amount  of  personal  guidance  in 
the  students'  development.  The  atmosphere  in  some  departments  appears  to 
be  warmed  by  a spirit  in  which  "everyone  helps  each  other"  and  faculty  mem- 
bers are  interested  in  all  of  the  students,  not  Just  in  those  whom  they  spon- 
sor. The  quality  of  instruction  in  chemistry  may  be  a clue  to  student 
satisfaction.  Despite  the  department's  heavy  research  emphasis,  teaching 
in  chemistry  was  frequently  described  by  the  doctoral  respondents  as  ex- 
cellent. In  all  but  two  departments,  teaching  in  chemistry  was  described 
as  creative  and  stimulating. 

The  overall  requirements  in  chemistry  were  usually  described  as  minimal 
although  there  was  much  criticism  of  the  heavy  course  prescriptions  during 
the  first  year  and  of  the  foreign  language  requirement  which  students  describe 
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as  useless. 


The  primary  criticisms  made  by  students  in  chemistry  included  its  nar- 
row specialization,  over-emphasis  on  grades  and  examinations,  restricted 
freedom  in  research  and  limitation  on  independent  thinking.  In  a few  cases, 
respondents  implied  that  students  in  chemistry  were  tolerated  because  they 
facilitate  faculty  research.  Students  in  two  institutions  criticized  some 
members  of  the  faculty  for  playing  politics  within  the  department  and  for 
treating  students  as  technicians. 

Unlike  students  in  mathematics,  who  described  their  programs  as  fairly 
inflexible,  students  in  chemistry  generally  praised  their  departments  for 
the  freedom  and  independence  they  experienced  in  planning  their  study  pro- 
grams. However,  students  in  two  institutions  implied  that  freedom  and  in- 
dependence were  operative  only  if  choices  were  made  within  the  bounds  of 
the  discipline.  Walls  were  quickly  erected  if  one  expressed  an  interest  in 
work  outside  of  the  department. 

Mathematics 

Respondents  in  mathematics  were  less  inclined  to  extend  their  comments 
about  their  graduate  experiences  than  were  students  in  other  fields.  Forty- 
two  statements  were  received,  ten  of  which  reflected  favorably  and  thirty- two  of 
which  reflected  unfavorably  on  the  math  program.  Most  of  the  favorable  com- 
ments expressed  an  overall  satisfaction  with  the  program.  In  a few  cases, 
specific  praise  was  recorded  for  the  outstanding  faculty  and  for  the  quality 
of  students  in  the  department.  However,  most  of  the  criticism  was  aimed  at 
the  faculty's  lack  of  interest  and  concern  about  students  because  of  their 
preoccupation  with  their  own  research  interests  and  personal  motivation. 

Other  unfavorable  comments  suggested  that  classes  were  too  large,  competition 
for  grades  and  other  awards  was  excessive  and  thesis  topics  often  had  to  be 
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developed  in  complete  isolation  or  without  the  assistance  of  one's  sponsor. 

Some  mathematics  students  described  their  professors  as  so  "boxed  in" 
by  abstract  research  interests  that  they  treated  students  as  "un-persons" 
or  responded  to  student  needs  fo.tMally  and  pereniptorily.  As  advisors, 
some  were  so  vague  about  and  disinterested  in  the  academic  requirements  that 
they  sent  students  to  department  secretaries  for  advice  on  the  program.  In 
one  institution  the  student  grapevine  advised  math  graduates  that  if  they 
hoped  to  survive  they  should  select  their  programs  on  the  "personality  or 

the  impersonality  of  the  instructors." 

Teaching  in  mathematics  was  alleged  by  respondents  to  be  poor.  This 
was  ascribed  to  poor  planning  or  to  the  professor's  obvious  preference  for 
research.  Students  also  complained  about  frustrating  examinations  and  about 
the  obscure  ways  or  means  that  were  used  to  evaluate  the  candidate's  per- 
formance . 

Physics 

On  the  whole,  students  in  physics  described  their  Ph.D.  programs  as 
satisfying  becuase  of  the  free  and  low  pressure  atmosphere  of  their  de- 
apartments.  While  an  appreciable  number  wrote  critically  about  their  de- 
partments, students  in  this  field  seemed  to  neutralize  their  negative  com- 
ments by  balancing  them  with  positive  observations.  For  example,  statements 
about  the  heavy  research  emphasis,  poorly  prepared  lectures  or  isolation  of 
the  physics  student  from  other  disciplines  were  often  conjoined  with  state- 
ments about  the  heady  research  atmosphere,  the  excellence  of  faculty  research 

or  the  close  camaraderie  within  the  physics  "group." 

References  to  a lack  of  financial  support  for  graduate  study  and  for 
meaningful  research  were  directed  against  two  institutions  in  the  open  ended 
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responses  of  physics  students.  It  may  he  inferred  from  the  positive  comments 
made  by  students  in  the  other  eight  schools  (or  from  the  absence  of  commen- 
tary on  this  point)  that  support  for  these  purposes  is  reasonably  adequate. 

Some  statements  contributed  by  Ph.D.  students  in  physics  reflected 
the  impact  of  the  small  size  of  their  departments  on  the  comprehensiveness 
of  their  academic  programs.  In  one  case  respondents  noted  that  because  of 
the  limited  number  of  course  offerings  and  research  facilities  it  was  impos- 
sible to  plan  a course  of  study  or  a dissertation  topic  selectively.  Some 
respondents  from  small  departments  remarked  that  students  failed  to  gain 
broad  perspective  in  physics  because  everyone  worked  on  the  same  general 
problems.  Others  commented  that  the  closeness  of  the  department  sometimes 
resulted  in  "faculty  and  students  getting  to  know  each  other  too  well." 

Possibly  because  research  constitutes  their  initial  or  primary  interest, 
students  in  physics  have  fairly  mature  (if  fatalistic)  expectations  of  their 
role  as  an  apprentice  eind  most  of  them  accept  it  uncomplainingly.  However, 
the  number  who  questioned  the  nature  of  that  relationship  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  responsibilities  of  the  apprentice  contribute  to  his  development 
substantiate  Ashby's  contention  that  graduate  students  are  no  longer  content 
to  be  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water"  but  want  to  be  substantial  part- 
ners in  a scholarly  pursuit.  The  comments  of  one  student  epitomize  the 
thoughts  of  many  who  see  themselves  being  used  as  mere  technicians: 

The  high  level  of  project-directed  Federal  support  for  the  physics 
department  (my  major  department)  in  recent  years  appears  to  have 
transformed  the  department  into  a research  institute  in  which 
graduate  students  are  tolerated  if  they  don't  get  in  the  way  too 
much.  I have  read  that  the  primary  purposes  of  university  graduate 
research  are  to  advance  knowledge  and  to  introduce  graduate  stu- 
dents to  the  art  and  science  of  research.  Here,  the  emphasis 
is  on  the  project  and  on  research  results.  In  the  interests  of 
efficiency,  graduate  students  are  used  mostly  as  technicians.  Non- 
thesis research  (or  working  as  a technician)  is  not  a formal 
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requirement,  but  it  is  a requirement  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  graduate  student  grapevine  tells  from  time  to  time  of  students 
who  werd  failed  in  their  oral  exams  because  they  were  not  dili- 
gent enough  in  their  non-thesis  research.  One  of  the  frustra- 
tions in  the  non-thesis  research  is  that  we  may  be  given  a prob- 
lem jithout  being  told  why  the  problem  is  of  interest  or  where 
it  fits  into  a research  program.  Questions  as  to  why  the  pro- 
fessor wanes  to  do  something  are  not  encouraged. 

Students  in  physics,  as  in  other  fields,  evince  a growing  concern  about 
the  alienation  of  their  discipline  from  society  as  its  research  becomes  more 
and  more  specialized  and  more  and  more  obscure.  Some  raised  rhetorical  ques- 
tions about  the  direction  of  research  in  physics  while  others  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  question,  of  "whether  the  country  needs  Ph.D.'s  in  physics." 

Implied  in  these  comments  was  the  feeling  that  the  discipline  had 
isolated  itself  from  "applied  fields  where  the  action  is  more  socially  pro- 
ductive." Some  commentators  expressed  disappointment  and  disillusionment 
with  the  field  of  physics  because  it  had  failed  to  engage  in  a vigorous  ex- 
change of  ideas  with  the  society  which  constitutes  its  environment  or  be- 
cause its  scholars  had  failed  to  explicate  their  research  goals. 
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X.  THE  PH,D.  PROCtRAM  AS  PREPARATION  FOR  RESEARCH 


All  universities  look  upon  their  Ph.D.  degrees  as  certification  of 
research  competency.  For  this  reason  they  regard  the  academic  program  as 
the  means  through  which  future  knowledge  producers  are  developed.  The  liter- 
ature on  the  Ph.D.  is  heavy  with  criticism  of  the  imbalances  which  its  re- 
quirements encourage  between  research  preparation  and  preparation  for  teach- 
ing. It  is  also  criticized  for  being  preoccupied  with  the  esoteric  and  for 
provide  students  with  opportunities  to  encounter  the  everyday 
problems  to  which  the  discipline  can  lend  expertise.  The  inference  is  often 
made  that  preparation  for  research  is  preparation  against  teaching  or  against 
other  interests  and  needs  of  scholars. 

To  some  extent  these  criticisms  may  be  valid  for  students  in  the  human- 
ities where  teaching  and  reflective  writing  are  the  expressive  forms  of 
scholarship.  However,  in  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  the  criticism 
appears  to  be  less  accurate.  The  students  who  elect  these  fields  tend  to  be 
attracted  to  research  and  view  it  as  a major  activity  in  their  future  careers. 
Thus, they  are,  with  some  minor  exceptions,  content  with  the  program's  re- 
search emphasis.  ' The  social  sciences  face  more  complicated  problems  in  pro- 
viding research  preparation.  Because  their  methods  are  derived  from  both 
the  sciences  and  the  humanities,  Ph.D.  students  in  these  fields  spend  a con- 
siderable portion  of  their  time  acquiring  a broad  base  in  research  methodol- 

ofiy  and  struggling  with  ambiguity  as  they  attempt  to  design  their  own  research 
programs . 

The  weakness  in  most  Ph.D.  programs  seems  to  center  on  the  fact  that 

V 

while  the  program  professes  to  educate  for  research,  in  reality  it  trains 
fjr  it.  Jencks  and  Riesman  (1968),  Sanford  (1962)  and  others  observe  that 
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by  emphasizing  research  almost  exclusively  students  are  steered  toward  re- 
search careers  armed  with  a set  of  approved  methods,  skills  and  techniques. 

In  this  sense  students  are  professionally  geared  but  they  are  not  always 
prepared  to  think  innovatively  about  the  researchable  problems  in  their  field. 
Sanford  (1969)  observes  that  the  prescriptive  requirements  in  the  Fh.D.  pro- 
cess often  cut  off  the  edge  of  wonderment  and  curiosity  which  the  student 
brings  with  him  by  depriving  him  of  the  chance  to  explor.  other  pathways  in- 
dependently. 

In  a sharp  denunciation  of  what  he  labels  "the  shame  of  the  graduate 
school,"  Arrowsmith  (1966b)  charges  that  the  humane  fields  are  being  de- 
humanized because  they  have  designed  their  programs  to  emulate  the  scientific 
methods  and  the  narrow  specialization  of  the  sciences.  McConnell  (1969)? 
another  critic  of  narrow  specieilization,  notes  that  educational  programs 
which  accept  systematic  cognition  or  reason  as  the  only  legitimate  instru- 
ment of  knowledge  fail  to  understand  that  "Reason  is  capable  of  reducing 
human  experience  and  human  veilues  to  Juiceless  formality,  lifeless  logic  and 
unfeeling  abstraction."  In  this  study  these  views  were  amply  supported  by 
the  responses  of  both  faculty  and  students, as  the  following  statements  in- 
dicate. The  first  was  submitted  by  a doctoral  student  in  literature  in  a 
large  public  institution  but  it  epitomizes  the  thoughts  expressed  by  students 
in  other  fields  and  in  other  places. 

In  general,  I have  objected  to  the  "professionalism"  inherent  in 
graduate  studies.  The  role  of  a scholar  as  a technician  rather 
than  as  a teacher  and  humane  being  receives  emj^asis  here.  The 
idea  that  the-  greatest  researchers  make  the  best  teachers  is 
accepted  on  faith  and  disproved  every  time  classes  are  given. 
Researchers  tend  to  be  dull,  unprepared  for  classes,  and  dis- 
interested in  students  other  than  as  disciples  of  their  particular 
"gimmicks"  for  publishing.  It  is  stressed  and  demonstrated  that 
the  road  to  success  lies  through  publication;  promotion  and  tenure 
follow  the  production  of  one  or  two  books  and  a spate  of  articles. 
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In  a variant  on  this  theme  a student  in  a private  university  wote: 

It  is  true,  there  is  no  excuse  for  muddy  thinking,  and  Insofar 
as  "professionalism"  insists  on  clear  thought  based  on  empirical 
evidence,  it  is  to  be  commended.  But  when  the  Establishment 
faculty  enforces  a program  of  study  dedicated  to  memorization  of 
bibliographies  and  knowledge  of  secondary  criticism  rather  than 
literature,  a scribal  tradition  worthy  of  the  most  dogmatic 
religion  has  arisen.  In  a recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Review 
of  Books  Richard  EUmann  defended  the  research  scholar  against 
attacks  in  periodicals  beginning  with  Arrowsmith's  article  over 
a year  ago.  Granted,  research  scholars  may  feel  unjustly  accused. 
They  and  a few  of  their  fellows  have  made  complete  successes  of 
themselves.  With  endowed  chairs,  every  third  year  off,  graduate 
assistants,  and  light  course  loads,  they  have  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds.  They  are  "scholar-adventurers"  (to  borrow  the  cant  of 
"introduction  to  literary  studies"  courses)  poaching  on  the  lives 
and  works  of  novelists,  poets,  dramatists;  in  the  trail  of  their 
safari  runs  a horde  of  scrabbling  sifters  and  bone-picking  hyenas 
fighting  among  themselves  over  "banks  and  schools"  or  "banks  and 
shoals  of  con^sition  'A'  versus  con^osition  'B'.  These  are 
the  same  scholars  who  identify  students  by  number  instead  of  name  so 
they  "won't  get  involved;"  they  can't  spare  the  time  from  collation 
of  the  first  and  second  editions  to  wonder  what  the  poor  writer 
really  had  to  say . And  these  are  the  men  who  train  the  next  genera- 
tion of  teachers,  today's  graduate  students. 

Thanks  for  the  podium. 

Ph.D.  preparation  for  research  in  the  sciences  also  has  its  share  of 
critics.  In  his  analysis  of  the  epistemological  aspects  of  scientific  know- 
ledge , Polanyi  (1958)  challenged  a number  of  assumptions  on  which  education 
for  a research  career  is  generally  predicated.  He  argues  that  graduate  stu- 
dents are  often  presented  the  "false  ideal"  of  research  as  a thoroughly 
reasonable,  logical  and  orderly  enterprise  whereas  in  reality  it  is  seme- 
times  intuitive  and  often  "messy."  He  also  notes  that  because  the  language 
of  scientific  research  is  couched  in  precise  definitions,  other  rich  sources 
of  knowledge  are  often  cut  off.  He  views  science  as 


...  an  art  which  cannot  be  specified  in  detail  (thus)  cannot 
be  transmitted  by  prescription  since  no  prescription  exists.  . 5^. 


Thus,  he  strongly  supports  the  idea  of  an  internship  in  which 


. . . by  watching  his  master  and  emulating  his  efforts  in  the 


presence  of  his  example  the  apprentice  unconsciously  picks  up 
the  rules  of  the  art,  including  those  which  are  not  explicitly 
known  to  the  master  himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  comments  of  a faculty  respondent  in  physics  reflects 

doubts  about  the  apprenticeship  or  the  models  it  provides: 

Our  typical  graduate  research  program  is  an  apprenticeship  rather 
than  a challenge  to  truly  independent  investigation— Post  doctoral 
research  is  taking  over  the  latter  function  and  the  process  is 
probably  irreversible.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  to  me  that  the 
health  of  physics  as  a discipline  is  favored  by  the  intense  straining 
toward  novelty,  brilliance  and  reputation  which  now  characterizes 
graduate  study  and  research  (as  distinct  from  a more  leisurely  pace 
of  thoughtfulness  and  even  playfulness  in  the  older  tradition  of 
scientific  "amateurism").  Physics  may  have  been  injured  by  the  way 
it  has  been  supported. 

At  Columbia  University  in  1965?  Rabi,  the  Nobel  Laureate,  gave  a course 
in  "Philosophical  and  Social  Implications  of  Twentieth  Century  Physics,"  and 
observed  that  faculty  members  in  the  sciences  often  fail  to  articulate  with 
beginning  graduate  students  because  they  use  a private  language  that  is  in- 
telligible only  to  individuals  at  their  own  level  of  e^qpertise.  He  suggests 
that  in  presenting  their  ideas  and  their  work  to  graduate  students,  scholars 
should  draw  on  biography,  philosophy,  history  and  sociology  and  in  so  doing 
help  the  student  to  connect  the  knowledge  and  tools  of  his  discipline  to  the 
elements  of  life.  This  strategy  may  not  only  serve  to  add  clarity,  meaning  and 
relevance  to  the  student  *s  program  but  also  help  him  to  interpret  his  own  role 

in  the  scheme  of  life. 

A long  list  of  critics  contend  that  the  institutionalized  "publish  or 
perish"  dictum  which  faces  university  faculty  members  is  the  m«.in  reason 
for  the  alleged  imbalances  in  research  preparation  at  the  Ph.D.  level.  In 
many  cases  this  enphasis  serves  the  dual  purposes  of  helping  both  the  student 
and  the  faculty  to  advance  professionally.  In  this  sense  the  problems  of 
doctoral  students  with  regard  to  controlling  the  imbalances  in  their 
scholarly  activities  are  but  the  extensions  of  their  advisor’s  problems. 

The  importance  of  research  visibility  to  a department  was  expressed 
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in  the  comment  of  a department  chairman  in  the  humanities  who  said  that  the 
Cartter  report  had  the  effect  of  putting  extreme  pressure  for  publication 
on  the  faculty  in  his  institution.  In  his  judgment,  the  effort  expended  in 
giving  research  higher  priority  left  a vacuum  in  the  department's  instruc- 
tional emphasis. 

The  recent  growth  in  the  research  function  of  the  university  has  con- 
siderably strengthened  the  differentiation  of  the  university,  but  this  has 
not  been  without  serious  costs  to  the  institution.  Commenting  on  the  conse- 
quences of  the  intensified  and  expanded  research  emphasis  in  universities, 
department  chairmen  said  that  the  primary  sacrifice  has  been  at  the  under- 
graduate level  where  cohesion  and  balance  have  been  upset  because  instruc- 
tion is  increasingly  being  given  by  graduate  assistants  or  by  those  who 
have  a primary  interest  in  teaching  at  the  graduate  level.  In  a study  of 
academicians.  Parsons  and  Platt  (1968)  found  that  while  the  faculty  in  their 
sample  wished  to  spend  more  time  than  they  currently  did  in  teaching,  they 
expressed  a preference  for  teaching  at  the  graduate  level. 

THE  RESEARCH  ASSISTANTSHIP 

The  research  assistantship  is  the  primary  vehicle  through  which  stu- 
dents in  the  sciences  and  social  sciences  obtain  research  preparation.  In 
some  cases,  the  assistantship  precedes  the  student's  own  research.  In  other 

cases  it  parallels  it  or  his  own  research  grows  out  of  the  assistantship. 

% 

In  the  latter  case,  the  project  out  of  which  his  dissertation  develops  is 
directed  by  the  student's  sponsor  or  by  a faculty  member  on  his  research  can- 
mittee.  Alniost  invariably  the  assistantship  involves  a stipend.  However, 
it  is  not  unusual  for  a student  to  assist  a professor  with  his  research  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  experience  and  contacts  with  active  researchers  in 


his  field. 
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Thirty- three  per  cent  of  the  student  respondents  said  that  they  held 
or  had  held  a research  assistant ship.  The  solitary  nature  of  research  in 
the  humanities  and  the  lack  of  support  for  research  in  the  areas  of  French, 
English  or  philosophy  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  only  a few  re- 
spondents in  these  fields  reported  that  they  held  an  R.A.  On  the  other  hand, 
relatively  large  numbers  in  the  sciences  and  in  the  quantitative  fields  of 
economics  and  mathematics  held  research  assistant ships. 

Among  the  1,123  respondents  who  held  research  assignments,  33  per 
cent  said  that  they  had  accepted  the  appointment  because  it  was  a require- 
ment in  their  degree  programs  and  8l  per  cent  said  that  they  accepted  it  as 
a means  to  satisfy  their  financial  needs.  In  terms  of  an  academic  rationale, 
59  per  cent  wanted  to  further  their  preparation  for  a research  career,  53 
per  cent  wanted  to  learn  new  research  methods  and  17  per  cent  sought  the 
appointment  because  they  wanted  to  work  with  a certain  faculty  researcher. 
Respondents  in  chemistry,  mathematics,  physics  and  biochemistry  sometimes 
reported  that  the  title  of  Research  Assistant  was  given  automatically  to 
students  at  the  dissertation  stage.  In  these  cases  the  appointment  involved 
no  extra  work  for  the  student  on  the  assumption  that  his  independent  research 
contributed  to  the  departmental  output.  Sixteen  per  cent  of  the  student 
respondents  indicated  that  their  thesis  research  was  a part  of  a larger  re- 
search project  in  the  depjirtment. 

An  analysis  of  the  response  data  of  students  in  the  twelve  disciplines 
who  were  asked  in  the  questionnaire  to  appraise  the  work  they  were  assigned 
as  research  assistants  shoiif  that  c-.n  average  of  88  per  cent  of  the  respondents 
in  chemistry,  biochemistry,  physiology  and  physics  found  the  work  intellec- 
tually satisfying  and  challenging.  In  contreist,  39  per  cent  of  the  respon- 
dents in  economics,  English,  history,  philosophy  and  sociology  and  a.1 1 
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six  respondents  vho  held  research  assist ant ships  in  French  failed  to  find 
it  intellectually  stimulating. 

In  evaluating  other  asi>ects  of  their  assistantship  activities,  83  per 
cent  agreed  that  the  experience  had  afforded  (l)  sufficient  independence, 

(2)  the  opportunity  to  develop  research  knowledge  and  skills  under  super- 
vision and  (3)  an  opportunity  to  work  with  other  researchers.  The  assistant- 
ship  contributed  to  the  development  of  approximately  93  per  cent  of  the  re- 
spondents in  chemistry,  biochemistry,  physics  and  physiology,  but  83  per 
cent  of  those  in  French  and  approximately  17  per  cent  in  all  other  fields, 
reported  that  the  character  of  the  work  invovlved  in  their  assignment  was 
routine  "busy  work"  which  did  not  add  to  the  individual's  academic  growth. 

Although  appreciable  numbers  of  students  in  the  physical  and  biologi- 
cal sciences  indicated  that  they  found  their  experiences  as  a teaching 
assistant  to  be  "very  meaningful"  or  "moderately  meaningful,"  a slightly 

I 

hitler  percentr*3e  described  their  research  assist-imtships  in  these  terms. 
Duties  and  activities  in  research  apparently  contribute  more  to  student 
morale  than  do  duties  associated  with  instruction.  Respondents  frequently 
commented  on  the  enjoyment  they  felt  in  working  closely  with  the  faculty 
or  with  other  assistants  as  they  cooperatively  pursued  a research  problem. 
Those  who  enjoy  a close  association  with  a faculty  researcher  report  that 
they  gain  a psychological-  lift  from  the  honorific  status  that  the  associa- 
tion bestows.  Many  report  that  the  intellectual  stimulation  and  the  chal- 
lenge posed  by  the  give  and  take  of  the  partnerships  as  they  exchange  or 
defend  their  ideas  whet  their  appetite  for  research.  Unfortunately, 
many  students  who  do  not  receive  research  appointments  develop  poor  self- 
images  and  experience  psychological  stress. 

Since  the  relationship  between  project  directors  and  their  assistants 
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generally  approximates  an  interaction  between  junior  and  senior  partners 

or  near  co-equals  — the  atmosphere  in  the  research  laboratory  is  more  in- 
formal than  that  found  in  a teaching  assistant's  interaction  with  his  super- 
visor. Thus  the  R.A.  is  more  comfortable  in  his  role  than  the  T.A,  and  he 
finds  it  relatively  easy  to  identify  with  the  interests  and  goals  of  his 
cohorts. 

When  the  extended  comments  of  research  assistants  in  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences  were  compared  with  those  of  respondents  in  the  social 
sciences  and  humanities,  the  impression  emerged  that  the  physical  activity 
required  in  laboratory  research  acts  as  a unifying  principle  on  the  intel- 
lect uea  and  spiritual  satisfactions  the  researcher  derives  from  his  effort. 

In  the  Aristotelian  sense,  the  preoccupation  of  the  intellect  with  observable 
phenomena  — in  contrast  to  the  abstract  nature  of  the  involvement  i.n  "arm- 
chair” or  library  research  seems  to  imbue  the  learner  with  a greater  sense 
of  euphoria  and  contentment. 

The  differences  in  the  ideas  expressed  by  research  assistants  in  the 
various  disciplines  for  improving  the  research  assistantship  experience 
appear  to  be  more  than  adventitious.  Research  assistants  in  the  humanities 

and  social  sciences  would  like  (l)  more  responsibility,  (2)  research  assign- 

« 

ments  which  coincide  with  the  students'  interests  and  (3)  more  consideration 
as  a member  of  the  project  team.  In  the  physical  and  biological  sciences 
respondents  say  that  they  would  like  more  independence  in  testing  out  their 
own  ideas. 

The  organization  of  doctoreil  students  in  the  physical  and  bio-sciences 
around  on-going  faculty  research  generates  an  esprit  de  corps  which,  if  not 
based  on  friendship,  is  based  on  a regard  for  the  contribution  each  member 
makes  to  the  end  product.  This  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  motivating  the 
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graduate  student  to  compete  with  himself  rather  than  with  his  peers.  If  he 


observes  competition  among  the  faculty  (or  between  departments  in  "rival" 
institutions)  he  accepts  it  as  part  of  the  game  called  "discovery." 

In  contrast  to  the  acrimony  and  malaise  which  seemed  to  permeate  the 
comments  of  maiQr  respondents  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities,  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  behind  the  moon  voyagers  was  evident  in  the  comments 
of  research  assistants  in  the  physical  and  biological  sciences. 

The  dramatic  nature  of  the  breakthroughs  in  science  — and  the  infec- 
tious nature  of  the  scientists’  pride  in  their  accomplishment  — according 
to  one  student, 

. . .not  only  turns  us  on  but  opens  the  door  for  future 
research  that  will  sustain  the  excitement  for  a lifetime.  . . 

Hidden  in  the  remarks  of  doctoral  students  in  all  disciplines  is  the 

implicit  idea  that  the  most  important  breakthroughs  — from  the  point  of 

view  of  man's  survival  and  progress  — lie  just  inside  the  doors  of  the 

social  sciences  ar.d  humanities.  Some  contend  that  if  these  disciplines  do 

not  remove  the  trivia  which  clutters  their  doorways,  both  they  and  society 

will  go  down  the  drain.  As  one  student  noted. 

The  medium  is  only  part  of  the  message.  Students  are  protesting 
against  content  as  well  as  form.  Brilliant  trivia  is,  neverthe- 
less, trivia.  Some  reforms  will  be  made  within  disciplines  but 
the  meaningful  breaks  will  be  made  by  problem  oriented  inter- 
disiplines which  I think  are  rapidly  forming. 

Some  commentators  noted  with  irony  and  some  with  despair-  that  we  have 
the  expertise  to  create  the  "meaningful  breaks"  but  that  the  resources  needed 
to  forge  the  keys  — money  and  political  wisdom  — are  being  diverted  to 
other  purposes.  "Thus,"  they  argue,  "researchers  in  socially  critical  areas 


must  fiddle  while  the  country  burns." 


The  Exploitation  of  Research  Assistants 


An  indictment  that  is  frequently  raised  against  the  research  assist- 
antship  is  that  it  is  sometimes  exploitative  of  student  talent.  Some  critics 
point  to  the  large  number  of  A.B.B. *s  inhabiting  the  halls  of  academia  whoj 
as  research  assistants,  become  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the 
department's  research  or  "technical  hacks"  for  a particular  professor.  In 
many  of  these  cases  the  interests  of  the  student  are  overlooked,  neglected, 
deferred  or  "indefinitely  postponed"  until  the  project  is  finished.  Some 
students  get  trapped j others  trap  themselves. 

In  an  attempt  to  examine  the  extent  to  which  an  appointment  as  a 
research  assistant  interfered  with  the  student *s  own  progress  toward  the 
Ph.D.,an  item  eliciting  this  information  was  included  in  the  questionnaire. 

An  average  of  28  per  cent  of  the  respondents  in  all  fields  said  that 
the  duties  required  in  their  research  appointment  had  indeed  interfered 
with  their  progress  toward  the  Ph.D.  The  range  for  all  departments  was  from 
6 to  83  per  cent.  Although  there  were  relatively  few  research  assistants 
in  the  humanities,  83  per  cent  of  those  in  French,  53  per  cent  in  English, 

35  per  cent  in  history  and  in  sociology  and  32  per  cent  in  economics  who 
held  research  assist ant ships  reported  that  their  own  progress  had  been  in- 
terrupted because  of  the  demands  of  their  research  assignments.  In  contrast, 
only  6 per  cent  of  the  chemists  and  10  per  cent  of  the  mathematicians  and 
physicists  reported  that  they  had  experienced  delays  in  their  own  programs. 

Although  respondents  were  often  sharply  critical  of  professors  whom 
they  identified  as  "academic  entrepreneurs"  who  made  "technical  hacks*  or 
got  "excessive  mileage"  out  of  their  research  assistants,  there  were  frank 
implications  that  students  mask  their  antipathy  to  such  professors  as 
long  as  it  is  counterproductive  not  to  do  so.  Their  frequent  laconic 
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references  to  "playing  games,"  "beating  the  system"  or  to  "the  solidarity 
of  the  R.A.  research  group"  implied  a very  active  grapevin3  system  which 
operates  as  a source  of  information  on  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  various 
project  directors  who  might  be  in  need  of  assistants.  In  spite  of  their 
sharp  criticism  many  research  assistants  seem  to  make  the  matui'e  judgment 
that  the  opportunity  to  work  as  a member  of  a team  is  worth  the  risks  of 
delaying  one's  progress  or  working  overtime  for  an  irascible  or  demanding 
research  professor.  In  the  words  of  one  respondent,  "if  he  knows  his  field, 
and  knows  what  he  wants  to  know,  I can  overlook  his  lack  of  concern  about 
my  time  schedule."  Another  who  criticized  his  mentor's  lack  of  sensitivity 
to  his  overworked  research  assistants,  excused  the  professor  because  "he 
is  tops  in  his  field  and  while  students  grumble,  the  learning  pay-off  is 
incalculable . " 

In  straightforward  testimonial  statements  22  per  cent  of  the  respondents 
who  held  research  assist ant ships  reported  that  their  e^eriences  in  this  role 
were  "perfect,"  "couldn't  be  improved"  or  made  them  "happy  with  it  as  is." 

Many  students  seem  to  learn  early  in  their  academic  experiences  that 
the  excitement  in  research  is,  as  Edison  remarked,  2 per  cent  inspiration 
and  98  per  cent  hard,  repetitive  and  often  dull  work.  Those  who  accept  this 
fact  have  a better  chance  for  survival  in  a research  department.  In  general, 
research  assistants  convey  the  impression  that  their  Ph.D.  programs  provide 
fairly  adequate  preparation  for  "doing"  research.  Its  shortcomings  seem  to 
lie  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  adequately  teach  the  graduate  how  to  iden- 
tify the  researchable  questions. 

THE  INSTITUTION'S  RESEARCH  FACILITIES 
Library  Holdings 

When  faculties  were  asked  to  assess  the  quality  of  the  research  facilities 
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in  their  institution^  they  gave  highest  ranking  to  its  library  holdings. 

Eighty-one  per  cent  of  the  respondents  described  this  resource,  as  "excellent"  or 

/ 

"good"  and  7 per  cent  rated  it  as  "poor. " The  remainder  rated  their  li- 
braries as  "average."  During  the  interviews, deans  and  department  chairmen 
frequently  attributed  the  quality  of  the  institution's  output  to  the  generous 
deployment  of  funds  for  library  purposes  during  the  institution's  formative 
years,  ^feny  mentioned  that  by  enabling  the  institution  to  attract  and  hold 
distinguished  scholars,  the  university's  long  tradition  of  supporting  a top 
quality  library  was  the  initial  impetus  to  its  current  high  standing. 

Ninety- three  per  cent  of  the  student  respondents  in  the  physical  sciences, 
83  per  cent  in  the  humanities  and  the  biological  sciences  and  77  per  cent  in 

the  social  sciences  described  their  research  and  library  facilities  as  ade- 
quate. 

Despite  the  high  rating  respondents  gave  to  their  libraries  there  was 
some  dissatisfaction  with  the  quality  of  library  services  and  organization. 

Deans  (who  apparently  receive  the  complaints)  noted  that  library  budgets  did 
not  adequately  cover  their  personnel  needs.  In  some  cases  this  created  break- 
downs in  service  or  necessitated  the  use  of  non-professional  staff  who  did 
little  more  than  check  books  in  and  out.  In  other  cases  the  organization  of 

the  library  was  described  as  too  cumbersome  or  monolithic  to  provide  effi- 
cient service. 

Facilitative  Research  Resources 

Huge  enrollment  increases  and  phenomenal  rises  in  the  smount  and  scope 
of  their  research  activities  has  placed  formidable  demands  on  the  facilitative 
resources  and  services  of  universities.  Unlike  institutional  facilities,  which 
are  more  or  less  fixed,  reseai’ch  needs  are  in  a constant  state  of  flux.  At 
any  given  stage  in  a research  project  very  different  kinds  of  facilities  may 
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be  required  from  those  needed  in  any  preceding  stage.  As  projects  Rdvance, 
facilities  may  have  to  be  rearranged,  replaced  or  salvaged.  Needs  may  be 
temporary,  long  standing  or  show  sharp  rises  and  sudden  falls.  Some  cannot 
be  anticipated.  Department  chairmen  reported  that  these  uncertainties  create 
the  greatest  strain  on  institutional  planning. 

According  to  interviewees,  the  coordination  and  administration  of  re- 
search resources  for  the  department  consume  a very  considerable  amount  of 
the  chairman's  time,  energy  and  persuasive  ingenuity.  Often  the  chairman 
must  set  priorities  or  mediate  conflicting  intra-departmental  claims  for 
support,  services  or  space.  In  large  departments  he  may  be  assisted  by  a 
coordinator,  administrative  assistant  or  a research  committee,  but  these  ad- 
juncts do  not  necessarily  relieve  the  chairman  of  the  responsibility  to 
respond  to  the  needs  and  requests  of  individual  faculty  members.  As  the 
final  arbitrator  of  competing  claims,  the  department  chairman  often  walks  a 
narrow  line. 

In  addition  to  the  strain  imposed  on  university  property,  the  demands 
for  research  facilities  can  generate  serious  internal  tensions.  The  nature 
and  intensity  of  those  tensions  was  revealed  during  interviews  vrLth  graduate 
and  academic  deans  and  in  open  ended  comments  in  the  faculty  questionnaire 
through  their  liberal  use  of  terms  such  as  "grantsmanship,"  "empire  builders," 
"rerearch  entrepreneurs"  and  "the  cannibalistic  tendencies  of  research 
groups,"  Apparently,  chairmen  must  sometimes  base  their  decisions  around 
personality  quirks  or  on  the  basis  of  "peace  keeping"  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  educational  priorities  or  balance. 

Students'  Appraisal  of  Their  Rescjarch  Preparation 

According  to  Ph.D.  students,  the  doctoral  dissertation  is  one  of  the 


most  critical  stages  in  the  degree  process.  Often  it  is  the  most  protracted. 
For  those  who  are  motivated  toward  a career  in  research  it  has  high  intel- 
lectual appeal  albeit  much  trauma.  For  those  who  may  be  primarily  interested 
in  teaching  or  in  non-research  careers  it  may  represent  little  more  interest 
than  the  fulfillment  of  a requirement.  Some  students  are  dismayed  at  the 
inordinate  amount  of  time  required  to  center  on  a topic,  get  it  approved  by 
a committee,  and  once  launched  on  the  research,  battle  ambivalence  at  every 
turn.  On  the  other  hand,  some  enter  the  graduate  program  knowing  in  advcmce 
the.  topic  they  wish  to  research  and  experience  no  blocks  in  having  it  approved. 

There  is  an  incredible  lack  of  balance  in  the  amount  of  assistance 
sougiit  or  received  on  the  dissertation.  In  some  cases  the  dissertation 
is  the  outgrowth  of  a research  position  or  assistantship  in  which  the 
entire  expense  of  the  research  is  borne  by  a granting  agency  or  a sponsored 
research  project  which,  in  addition,  may  provide  the  student  with  subsistence 
pay.  In  other  cases  the  entire  costs  are  borne  by  the  individual  who  must 
borrow  heavily  to  underwrite  his  education  and/or  his  research.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  the  latter  to  obtain  his  Ph.D.  owing  several  thousand  dollars. 

Sponsors  and  research  committees  vary  Td.dely  in  the  way  they  view 
their  role  in  assisting  the  doctoral  candidate  in  his  research  effort. 

Some  believe  that  the  student  is  more  or  leso  on  his  own.  In  some  cases, 
after  the  topic  is  approved  they  do  not  see  the  student  again  until  he 
applies  for  approval  of  his  finished  product.  At  the  other  extreme  some 
sponsors  ride  herd  on  the  candidate  on  every  point  and  end — as  at  least 
one  faculty  member  in  this  study  admitted  — practically  redoing  whole  dis- 
sertations . 

Student  e3q>ectations  of  the  sponsor  and  the  research  ccmmittee  roles 
also  varies  widely.  While  the  majority  prefer  to  work  on  their  dissertations 
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more  or  less  independently, they  generally  learn  how  to  take  advantage  of  the 
process  of  professional  analysis  and  advice  which  the  experienced  faculty 
researcher  solicits  throughout  his  career.  Students  who  are  ^ courant  learn 
to  seek  out  resources,  follow  leads  and  develop  the  relationships  which  will 
put  them  in  contact  with  those  who  have  researched  the  same  topic  or  some 
related  problem.  If  they  are  in  doubt  about  a problem,  they  will  use  those 
members  of  the  research  committee  who  can  provide  the  distance  of  an  analyst 
and  the  guidance  which,  presumably,  they  are  qualified  to  offer. 

On  the  other  hand, some  students  do  not  seek  the  advice  of  their  re- 
search advisors.  Some  refrain  from  doing  so  because  of  personality  conflict 
problems.  Others  seem  to  resent  criticism  or  prefer  to  muddle  through 
on  their  own.  Some  find  this  period  one  of  lonely  isolation  or  deep 
frustration.  Others  waste  much  time,  energy  or  motion  or  become  research 
dilettantes  or  malingerers.  Some  prefer  to  get  advice  from  other  students 
who  "know  the  game"  or  only  from  those  professors  whose  ideas  confirm  their 
own  views.  Many  respondents  appear  content  to  have  their  research  committees 

act  as  a rubber  stasqp. 

It  is  clear  from  the  respondents  in  this  study  that  sponsors  and  re- 
search committees  can  be  especially  helpful  to  those  who  do  not  work  well  in 
isolation.  Most  respondents  view  their  advisors  as  sources  of  information 
or  facilitators  of  the  dissertation  hurdle.  Others  value  the  sponsor  as  an 
audience  on  whom  to  test  the  soundness  of  their  research  ideas.  At  times  the 
sponsor  may  be  a catalyst  or  prodding  agent.  More  frequently  he  is  a siqper- 
visor  standing  by  or  on-call  as  needed.  One  of  his  chief  functions  is  to 
help  the  student  confine  his  research  within  manageable  limits.  The  rolls 
of  A.B.D.  's  are  probably  appreciably  swelled  by  those  who  did  not  obtain 

or  seek  advice  on  the  latter  point. 
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An  average  of  82  per  cent  of  the  doctoral  respondents  in  bio- 
chemistry, physics,  psychology  and  chemistry,  76  per  cent  in  English,  history, 
mathematics,  philosophy  and  sociology  and  62  per  cent  in  economics  and 
French  thought  that  their  departments  provided  or  demsuided  adequate  research 
preparation. 

It  seems  clear  from  the  responses  of  students  vho  had  reached  the 
dissertation  stage  that  iiany  were  disappointed  with  the  lack  of  assistance, 
guidance  and  collegiality  they  met  in  their  relationships  with  their 
dissertation  sponsors.  Nearly  30  per  cent  said  that  they  had  failed  to 
find  these  amenities  to  the  degree  they  wanted  them  or  hoped  to  experience 
them  in  their  Ph.D.  programs.  Approximately  one -third  felt  that  they  had 
not  been  accepted  by  their  sponsors  as  Junior  colleagues  ,and  nearly  80 
per  cent  reported  that  their  advisors  failed  to  schedule  regular  meetings 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  his  candidate *s  progress  or  needs. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  comprehensive  written  and  oral  examina- 
tions are  crucial  to  the  doctoral  student *s  progress  --  and  basically  new 
esqperiences  for  most  students  — more  than  half  of  the  respondents  reported 
that  they  had  received  no  briefing  from  their  advisors  as  to  what  to 
anticipate  in  preparing  for  these  exams.  There  were  implications  in  their 
free  comments  that  the  normal  stress  aspect  of  the  oral  examinations  was 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  students  often  approach  them  with  little  know* 
ledge  of  their  purpose,  format,  scope  or  any  previous  experience  in  the 
oral  defense  of  their  knowledge  or  point  of  view.  As  a result,  many  students 
over-prepare . The  tension  is  heightened  becauae  ”one  puts  his  whole  future 
on  the  line  on  the  basis  of  a two  or  three  hour  performance  before  his  com- 
mittee." By  failing  to  advise  their  candidates  that  they  are  to  be  examined 
on  the  qu€lity  of  their  ideas  rather  than  on  the  mechanical  recall  of  factual 

o 
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material,  some  sponsors  and  research  committees  convert  this  e3q>erience  into 
an  obstacle  course  instead  of  offering  it  to  the  becoming  schol£or  as  a stimu- 
lating model  of  collegial  interaction. 

It  is  possible  that  highly  autoncmous  faculty,  such  as  are  found  in 
top  ranked  institutions,  want  to  protect  the  autonomy  and  independence  of 
t..eir  students  and  so  leave  them  largely  on  their  own..  On  the  other  hand, 
most  scholars  do  not  work  in  the  stark  isolation  which  many  doctorcJ.  students 
endure  at  the  dissertation  stage.  The  satisfactions  in  doing  independent 
research  would,  judging  by  their  responses,  be  enhanced  and  heightened  for 
Ph.D.  students  by  periodic  expressions  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  spon- 
sor. Many  students  said  that  they  would  profit  psychologically,  if  not 
professionally,  by  an  occasional  opportunity  to  check  their  progress  or  to 
talk  about  their  research. 

These  data  imply  that  the  contractual  agreement  between  the  institution 
and  the  Ph.D.  student  is  sometimes  broken  unilaterally  by  the  faculty.  Stu- 
dents who  invest  in  the  degree  program  and  arrive  successfully  at  the  dis- 
sertation stage  should  be  assured  of  adequate  guidance  and  direction.  <men 
these  are  unavailable  or  of  poor  quality,  wastage  of  individual  resources  and 
morale  tends  to  be  high, and  the  quality  of  graduate  education  suffers. 

An  index  of  the  satisfaction  graduate  students  received  in  working 
with  their  sponsors  may  be  learned  from  the  data  which  show  that  26  per  cent 
of  the  respondents  said  that  they  would  choose  a different  sponsor  if  they 
were  selecting  anew.  Higher  percentages  of  respondents  in  mathematics  (83 
per  cent),  physiology  (83  per  cent)  and  chemistry  (80  per  cent)  would  select 
the  same  advisor  compared  with  an  average  of  72  per  cent  in  biochemistry, 
economics,  English,  history,  physics,  psychology  and  sociology  and  68  per 
cent  in  French  and  philosophy  who  would  make  the  same  choice. 
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SCHOLARLY  ACTIVITY  OF  DOCTORAL  RESP0ND2WTS 

Among  members  of  the  university  faculty,  publications  are  the  princi- 
pal index  of  productive  scholarship.  This  fact  influences  and  directs  mopt 
of  the  activities  that  are  incorporated  into  the  graduate  program.  Based  on 
the  data  in  this  study,  Ph.D.  students  are  encouraged  throughout  their  aca- 
demic programs  to  contribute  to  the  world  of  professional  scholarship  and 
activity. 

The  respondents  in  this  study  reported  that  in  addition  to  the  pre- 
scribed academic  activities  and  their  teaching  or  research  assistant ships 
they  had  a3<j  (l)  published  a scholarly  paper  (19  per  cent),  (2)  delivered 
a paper  at  a professional  meeting  (l4  per  cent)  and  (3)  designed  or  performed 
original  research  that  was  not  a part  of  their  dissertation  (45  per  cent). 
Other  types  of  activities  which  were  performed  by  smaller  numbers  included 
lecturing  or  teaching  in  another  college,  serving  as  consultant,  editing  a 
graduate  journal  and  the  preparation  of  an  annotated  bibliography.  Fifty- 
six  respondents  said  that  they  were  in  the  process  of  writing  an  article  or 
book  at  the  time  they  answered  the  questionnaire.  These  data  substantiate 
the  early  socialization  of  students  toward  the  "publication  syndrome." 

More  students  in  the  laboratory  sciences  than  in  other  disciplines 
■reported  that  they  had  published  during  the  period  of  graduate  study.  For 
example,  36  per  cent  of  the  psyschologists , 32  per  cent  of  the  physiologists, 
28  per  cent  of  the  chemists  and  biochemists  and  26  per  cent  of  the  physicists 
reported  that  they  had  had  a scholarly  paper  published,  in  contrast  to  6 per 
cent  of  the  students  in  philosophy,  8 per  cent  in  French  and  in  mathematics 
and  an  avereige  of  12  per  cent  in  English,  economics,  history  and  sociology. 

Reasons  for  the  quantitative  differences  in  publication  rates  may  lie 
in  the  fact  that  papers  in  laboratory  fields  general]y  involve  straightforward 
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reporting  of  observed  phenomena  or  the  descriptive  reporting  of  an  experimental 
"piece"  of  research.  On  the  other  hand  papers  in  the  non-laboratory  areas  tend 
to  deal  with  problems  of  great  ambiguity  and  depend  upon  data  which  require 
the  writer's  interpretative  insight.  Other  factors  may  include  differences  in 
available  research  tools  or  axoxiliary  services  and  differences  in  the  "drive 

to  publish'?.  Heavy  subsidization  of  research  in  the  sciences  generally  enables 
students  to  have  free  use  of  laboratory  equipment,  computers,  typing  and 
editorial  services,  whereas  students  in  less  affluent  disciplines  must  often 
scrounge  for  these  aids  or  subsidize  them  out-of-pocket.  It  is  also  possible, 
judging  by  student  comments,  that  the  "race  between  laboratories  on  the  east 
coast  and  those  on  the  west  coast  to  get  out  reports  on  a problem  they  are 
studying  separately"  stimulates"  a higher  publication  rate. 

The  quantitative  unevenness  of  publication  between  respondents  in  the 
humanities  and  in  the  sciences  may  also  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
teaching  responsibilities  of  the  former  may  preclude  the  time  or  opportunity 
for  writing.  Unlike  the  research  assistant,  the  teaching  assistant  spends  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  in  service  to  undergraduates  or  in  the  pre- 
paration of  materials  which  enhance  his  teaching  but  do  not  prosper  his 
development  in  scholarly  writing.  If  the  seeds  of  the  "publish  or  perish" 
dilemma  are  sown  among  teaching  assistants  they  can  produce  a moral  predica- 
ment. The  following  observation  of  a student  in  history  describes  the  di- 
mension of  that  dilemma: 

I came  to  graduate  school  to  prepare  myself  for  teaching 
in  the  liberal  arts.  I have  observed  that  teachers  are 
second  class  citizens  in  the  academic  world.  I now  want 
to  do  research  because  I have  learned  that  that  is  where 
the  prestige  is.  I consider  this  a moral  decline  on  my  part. 

Because  the  reward  system,  in  the  institutions  in  the  sample  is  based 
essentially  on  "measurable  criteria,"  i.^.,  research,  professors  who  received 
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their  recognition  under  this  system  of  awards  are  inclined  to  rationalize 
the  importance  of  projecting  themselves  as  research  rather  than  as  teaching 
models.  T?.ius,  as  they  ’oend  their  efforts  toward  preparing  their  graduates 
for  the  prerequisites  of  the  system,  they  tend  to  socialize  them  into  the 
life  style  of  the  researcher  for  whom  publications  are  sine  qua  non, and  teach- 
ing is  often  viewed  as  a distracting  intrusion.  While  this  policy  has  done 
much  to  support  the  university's  research  productivity  it  has  had  seme  ser- 
ious negative  effects  on  the  quality  of  college  and  university  teaching. 
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XI,  THE  PH.D,  PROGRAM  AS  PREPARATION  FOR  COLLEGE  TEACHING 

In  democratic  societies  it  is  a generally  accepted  aphorism  that  the 
quality  of  life  enjoyed  is  a reflection  of  the  quality  of  the  educational  en- 
terprise the  society  promotes  and  supports.  This  is  predicated  on  a corollary 
principle:  the  quality  of  the  educational  encerprise  is  a reflection  of  the 

investment  society  is  willing  to  make  to  prepare  those  who  will  bear  respon- 
sibility for  the  cultivation  and  transmission  of  the  knowledge  and  values  the 
society  possesses. 

Since  the  cultivation  and  tr^smission  of  knowledge  is  a primary  respon- 
sibility of  the  academic  profession,  it  follows  that  the  quality  of  education 
and  of  life  is  largely  determined,  in  any  given  society,  by  that  society’s 
response  to  the  question:  How  well  are  your  teachers  prepared  for  teaching? 

This  is  not  merely  to  ask:  How  well  have  your  teachers  achieved  mastery  of 

the  knowledge  in  their  teaching  field,  and  how  free  are  they  to  teach  that 
knowledge  to  others,  but  how  well  have  they  been  prepared  in  the  art  and  skills 
of  teaching  it?  If  we  direct  this  last  question  to  the  preparation  r college 
teachers,  we  receive  scmie  disquieting  responses. 

In  accepting  responsibility  as  the  teacher  of  teachers,  graduate  insti- 
tutions assume  accountability  for  the  most  sensitive  aspects  of  the  whole  edu- 
cational effort.  Success  or  failure  at  this  level  has  repercussions  and  social 
consequences  that  are  both  manifest  and  latent  for  every  other  level  and  for 
almost  every  educational  ■'/ariable.  As  teachers  of  teachers  graduate  institu- 
tions are  in  a pivotal  i)osition  to  influence  the  totality  of  life  enjoyed  by  — 
or  denied  to  — individuals  and  society  in  general.  Their  role  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  college  and  university  teachers  is  particularly  crucial  in  the  cur- 
rent period  of  soaring  student  enrollments  and  compelling  social  issues. 
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The  growing  interest  in  higher  education  as  a universal  right,  coupled 
with  the  size  and  character  of  the  population  which  currently  seeks  that 
right,  has  generated  demands  for  changes  in  education  which  have  definite 
overtones  with  respect  to  the  future  character  of  higher  education  and  for 
the  types  of  faculty  orientations  colleges  and  universities  will  need. 

In  some  cases  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  demands  would  require 
replacement  of  the  traditional  evolutionary  process  of  planning  by  revolu- 
tionary approaches  that  threaten  to  uproot  suppositions  and  attitudes  that 
are  deeply  planted.  In  other  cases  the  demands  are  predicated  on  what  arcs, 
as  yet,  indeterminate  goals;  hence,  planning,  at  best,  must  be  tentative. 

In  either  case  institutions  of  higher  education  are  rapidly  learning  — 
sometimes  the  hard  way  — that  educational  theories  that  were  appropriate 
during  more  normal  periods  of  transition  have  little  relevance  in  this  age 
of  rapid  technological  development  and  social  change.  They  have  also  begun 
to  realize  that  they  cannot  produce  action  oriented  ideas  for  change  without 
in  some  way  being  involved  in  their  implementation  or  implicated  in  their 
consequences. 

Those  who  plan  doctoral  programs  are  faced  with  the  dilemma  whether  to 
educate  scholar- teachers,  teacher-scholars  or  both.  Usually  they  start  with 
the  basic  question:  Is  any  distinction  necessary  or  desireable  at  this  level? 

Until  quite  recently  most  planners  rejected  Newman *s  contention  that  to 
discover  and  to  teach  are  distinct  functions  and  distinct  gifts  rarely  found 
in  the  same  person  in  favor  of  Hu7J.ey’s  view  that  research  informs  teach- 
ing. In  either  case,  most  graduate  faculties  have  operated  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  process  of  becoming  a researchei'  requires  rigorous  exposure  to 
theory  and  practice  but  the  art  and  skill  of  teaching  "comes  naturally"  --or 
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develops  gratuitously  when  one  is  educated  for  research.  Thus,  the  emphasis 
in  most  Ph.D.  programs  has  been  heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  preparing  stu- 
dents how  to  discover  knowledge  and  only  incidentally  if  at  all  on  how  to 
impart  to  others  the  nature  and  value  of  that  knowledge.  As  a result,  the 
American  college  teacher  is  the  only  high  level  professional  person  who 
enters  his  career  with  no  practice  and  with  no  experience  in  using  the  tools 
of  his  profession^  Graduate  faculties  who  are  responsible  for  the  educa- 
tion of  future  college  teachers  are  generally  disposed  to  hold  the  opinion 
that  an  intelligent,  liberally  educated  individual  who  has  achieved  mastery 
in  a subject  matter  field  is  thereby  qualified  to  teach  it.  More  recently, 
student  unrest  provided  the  impetus  for  a reexamination  of  this  belief,  and 
there  has  been  a noticeable  increase  in  the  number  who  are  willing  to  concede 
that  some  teaching  experience  under  the  supervision  of  a master  teacher  has 
merit.  However,  a majority  still  reject  the  idea  that  any  formal  study  of  the 
art  and  skills  of  teaching,  or  the  nature  of  the  learning  process,  adds  sub- 
stance to  practice.  According  to  the  American  Council  on  Education  report.  An 
Assessment  of  Quality  in  Graduate  Education  (1966),  members  of  the  Graduate 
faculty  see  an  almost  perfect  correlation  between  ’’teaching  effectiveness” 
and  ’’eminence  in  one's  field.”  The  emphasis  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
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graduate  faculty  is  on  content,  not  teaching  style. 

Educational  researchers  contend  that  these  beliefs  are  not  based  on  any 
rational  analysis  of  the  complexity  of  the  teaching  process,  the  subtleties 
of  the  learning  process,  or  the  difficulty  of  teaching  under  the  stressful 
conditions  in  higher  education  today.  Instead  those  who  hold  such  ideas  assume, 
in  effect,  that  teachers  qua  teachers  are  born  not  made.  They  reason  syllo- 
gistically:  "I  had  no  formal  training;  I am  a successful  college  teacher; 

therefore,  my  students  can  become  successful  college  teachers  without 
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training."  This  is  the  simplistic  philosophy  on  which  many  members  of  the 
graduate  faculty  face  the  question  of  education  for  teaching.  If  they 
espouse  any  method,  it  is  that  of  the  apprentice  observing  his  mentor  — 
usually  doing  research. 

In  actuality,  graduate  students  rarely  have  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  faculty  in  a teaching  role  because  although  in  almost  any  given  depart- 
ment members  of  the  graduate  faculty  fifty  or  sixty  hours  a week  on  their 
professional  assignments,  they  spend  an  average  of  only  six  to  seven  hours 
a week  in  a formal  class . In  some  institutions  there  is  simply  no  option 
offered  to  observe  a variety  of  teaching  styles  and  methods.  At  the  graduate 
level  practically  everything  is  geared  to  research,  which  relies  heavily 
on  the  seminar  approach.  In  some  institutions,  a specific  ranking  system 
splits  off  the  teaching  undergraduate  faculty  from  the  research  faculty. 

Thus  isolated  from  teaching  models,  the  bright  ambience  is  research 
evocative  pull  for  the  student  is  in  that  direction.  The  cumulative  effect 
of  this  is  that  teaching  becomes  increasingly  trivialized  at  the  graduate 
level.  As  diffusers  or  popularizers  of  knowledge  produced  by  the  scholar, 
the  teacher  rarely  achieves  parity  with  him.  Graduate  students  taught  in 
this  environment  go  out  and  teach  the  only  way  they  know  how  — for  technical 
ccmpetence . 

A review  of  the  available  reports  on  the  prex>aration  of  college  and  uni- 
versity teachers  yields  some  evidence  of  recent  gains  in  the  number  of  insti- 
tutions which  purport  to  provide  education  and/or  e.iq)erience  for  this  career 
(Koen  and  Erickson,  I967).  A comprehensive  survey  taken  in  I967  by  researchers 
at  the  Iftiiversity  of  Michigan  reported  that  approximately  450  graduate  insti- 
tutions listed  courses  or  programs  of  instruction  designed  to  assist  beginners 
in  the  art  and  skills  of  college  teaching.  Since  then  several  other  institutions 
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have  added  formal  training  in  this  area. 

Approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  450  programs  are  directed  toward  stu- 
dents who  are  working  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  degree  noimally  re- 
quired for  those  who  seek  regular  appointments  on  a college  or  university 
faculty.  Among  the  remainder  are  approximately  30  institutions  which  offer  the 
Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Philosophy  degree  and/or  specialist  degrees  that 
have  been  specifically  designed  to  prepare  junior  college  and  undergraduate 
college  teachers.  Recently  four  or  five  institutions  have  introduced  the 
Doctor  of  Arts  degree,  and  a dozen  more  are  preparing  to  opt  for  this  degree 
for  those  whose  career  interests  are  in  undergraduate  teaching. 

About  half  of  the  institutions  which  claim  that  they  give  their  Ph.D. 
candidates  preparation  for  college  teaching  publish  no  reports  on  how  this  ex- 
perience is  in^lemented.  Among  reports  that  are  available  on  the  remainder, 
there  is  little  solid  evidence  that  the  high  rhetoric  used  to  describe  the 
program  is  matched  by  viable  educational  experiences  that  are  careftOJy  de- 
signed to  develop  individuals  in  the  art  and  skills  of  instruction. 

The  activity  which  most  commonly  serves  as  the  core  of  the  teaching  ex- 
perience for  the  graduate  student  is  the  teaching  assistantship.  The  Mi  phi  g«.n 
Center  for  Research  on  Learning  and  Teaching  reports  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
450  institutions  whose  programs  it  reviewed  indicated  that  the  teaching  assist- 
antship was  their  primary  tool  for  preparing  future  college  teachers. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  these  institutions  describe  the  assistantship 
as  an  opportunity  for  teaching  under  supervision  and  guidance.  However,  var- 
ious other  studies  report  that  less  than  half  of  those  idio  held  this  appoint- 
ment in  the  reporting  institutions  received  adequate,  syst^natic  or  continuous 
guidance  from  a senior  member  of  the  faculty.  A sad  commentary  on  the  static 
nature  of  their  programs  may  be  found  in  the  data  which  show  that  in  half  of 
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the  fifty  institutions  which  produce  90  per  cent  of  the  Hi.D.*s  each  year,  the 
program  for  teaching  assistants  had  remained  substantially  unchanged  during 
the  past  decade  or  more.  Thus, while  spiraling  increases  have  occurred  in  col- 
lege enrollments  to  exacerbate  the  problems  of  guiding  and  training  assistants, 
and  unprecedented  developments  in  teaching  and  learning  technology  have  begun 
to  change  the  character  of  teacher  preparation,  nearly  half  of  our  major  jFh.D.- 
producing  institutions  have  made  no  methodological  changes  to  meet  the  new 
demands.  The  deep  well  of  discontent  with  the  character  of  undergraduate 
teaching  today  may  have  its  source  in  these  data. 

THE  TEACHING  ASSISTANTSHCP 

Of  the  more  than  2,000  teaching  assistants  in  this  stud^  the  majority 
reported  that  they  experienced  satisfaction  with  the  assistantship  experience, 
but  appreciable  numbers  found  it  wanting  in  some  essential  aspects.  In  re- 
viewing these  data  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  respondents  were  pur- 
suing their  programs  in  ten  top  ranked  un5.versities  and  that  most  of  them 
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enjoyed  the  security  afforded  by  a four  or  five  year  grant  from  the  Ford 
or  Danforth  Foundations  or  from  a federal  fellowship  program.  In  some  cases 
the  institution,  too,  had  received  a grant  for  purposes  of  stengthening  its 
graduate  program.  Included  in  the  institutional  subventions  were  funds  with 
which  to  secure  staff  for  the  supervision  of  teaching  and  research  eissistants. 

Although  87  per  cent  of  those  ^o  held  teaching  assistantships  said  that 
they  had  accepted  the  appointment  because  they  wanted  to  gain  teaching  esqper- 
ience,  the  financial  need  filled  by  the  appointment  was  equally  and,  in  some 
instances,  more  compelling.  Ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  public  university  re- 
spondents and  87  per  cent  of  those  in  private  institutions  said  that  they  had 
accepted  the  appointment  as  a means  to  finance  their  degree  goals. 

Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  private  school  teaching  assistants  reported 
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that  doctoral  students  in  their  departments  were  "required"  to  have  teaching 
experience,  compared  with  36  per  cent  of  the  public  school  respondents  for 
whom  the  teaching  assistantship  was  a required  activity. 

Most  universities  in  the  sample  have  carefully  defined  their  criteria 
for  the  selection  and  appointment  of  teaching  assistants.  Unfortunately,  in 
their  press  to  find  enough  persons  to  staff  their  undergraduate  classes,  de- 
partments sometimes  have  to  wink  at  the  criteria.  The  rationale  for  the 
"required"  teaching  assistantship  is  sometimes  based  on  the  fact  that  the  in- 
stitutions need  for  low  budget  instructors  to  staff  its  undergraduate  courses 
forces  some  departments  to  require  teaching  experience  for  all  Ph.D.  aspirants. 

The  Duties  of  Teaching  Assistants 

Teaching  assistants  are  typically  the  raw  recruits  or  first  year  students 
in  the  graduate  program.  With  the  exception  of  students  in  the  humanities, 
who  usually  hold  the  teaching  assistantship  for  three  years,  the  average  length 
of  time  spent  in  training  is  frcm  one  to  one  and  one-half  years.  A large  num- 
ber forsake  the  teaching  assistantship  in  their  second  or  third  year  to  seek 
the  more  highly  respected  and  coveted  appointment  as  a research  assistant. 

In  some  cases  the  best  students  never  gain  teaching  experience.  They  are  se- 
lected early  for  reseai'ch  assistantships  and  remain  in  them  throu^out  their 
programs . 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  teaching  assistants  vary  widely  among 
Institutions  and  among  depcurtments  within  the  same  institution.  They  may 
range  in  character  and  level  from  routine  non-academic  details  to  fhll  respon- 
sibility for  teaching  a regular  course.  In  many  cases  the  duties  of  a teach- 
ing assistant  are  unspecified:  he  fills  in  wherever  his  services  are  needed. 

In  other  instances  they  are  broadly  defined.  For  example,  in  the  physics  depart- 
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a written  description  of  the  office  they  assume  as  an  assistant.  In  this 
statement  the  graduate  is  advised  that  he  has  a three  part  responsibility! 

(l)  to  facilitate  in  every  possible  way  the  intellectual  develojnient  of  the 
individual  students  in  his  section,  (2)  to  ascertain  and  carry  out  the 
of  the  professor  in  the  development  of  the  plan  of  the  course  and  (3)  to 
further  his  own  training  and  development  as  a physicist  and  teacher. 

Some  departments  attempt  to  graduate  the  tasks  that  are  assigned  to 
teaching  assistonts  so  as  to  make  the  degree  of  complexity  and  resj)onsibility 
in  the  task  consonant  with  the  teaching  assistant's  background  and  level  of 
maturity.  But  in  many  cases  graduates  are  mustered  into  service  without  any 
basic  training  or  without  any  attempts  to  match  their  competencies  with  the 
responsibilities  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

The  size  of  the  undergraduate  classes  in  the  humanities  and  in  the 
mathematics  department  generally  requires  that  departments  use  their  teach- 
ing assistants  as  leaders  in  small  discussion  sections,  as  readers  or  as 
auxiliary  advisors  for  undergraduate  students  in  the  major.  In  science  de- 
partments there  is  a pressing  need  for  laboratory  assistants; therefore, first 
year  graduate  students  usually  assume  these  duties. 

The  data  in  Table  32  show  the  types  of  e3q>eriences  gained  by  first 
year  graduate  students  and  outlines  the  variations  in  the  degree  of  respon- 
sibility  students  are  given  as  teaching  assistants.  The  data  also  docu- 
ment the  important  economic  contribution  the  graduate  student  makes  to  the 
instructional  program  in  their  departments.  Those  institutions  which  offer 
a systematic  program  in  teaching  prepgiration  usually  attempt  to  arrange  a 
sequential  pattern  of  experience  for  their  T.A.  's.  However,  in  many  cases 
the  teaching  assistant  is  given  a limited  number  of  routine  tasks  which 
have  doubtful  value  for  his  developmental  progress  or  growth. 
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TABLE  32 


Tasks  Assicned  to  Teaching  Assistants  during  Their  First  Year  of 
Graduate  Study,  in  Percentages 


Task 

'a 

1 

0 

•H 

Chem. 

Econ. 

English 

French 

History 

Math 

Hiilo- 
1 sophy 

Ihysics 

• 

0 

•H 

CQ 

Psych. 

Soclo • 

Observation  of  classes 

25 

44 

27 

(Percentages) 

12  35  21 

19 

N=  1843 

31  27  30 

29 

29 

Assistance  in  non-teach- 
ing duties (reading,  set- 
ting up  labs)  4l 

73 

40 

18 

31 

34 

44 

37 

62 

49 

69 

53 

Teaching  occasional 

class 

31 

37 

38 

31 

34 

45 

49 

39 

50 

30 

52 

57 

Conducting  lecture 

course  sections 

15 

28 

53 

25 

18 

62 

83 

49 

53 

19 

55 

64 

Teaching  lower  divi- 

Sion  course 

15 

29 

36 

54 

89 

30 

60 

17 

38 

39 

31 

32 

Teaching  upper  divi- 

sion  course 

11 

11 

9 

4 

8 

8 

1 

4 

10 

10 

12 

8 

Advising  undergraduates 

5 

12 

16 

11 

0 

25 

7 

l4 

8 

11 

21 

19 

Supervising  other  teach- 
ing assistants 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

Variations  in  Teaching  Assistants'  Responsibilities 

Departments  vary  widely  in  the  amount  of  responsibility  they  give  to 
their  teaching  assistants.  For  example,  23  per  cent  of  the  respondents  who 
were  teaching  assistants  in  English,  French  and  mathematics  reported  that  they 
had  total  responsibility  in  planning  the  course  they  taught,  65  per  cent  held 
full  responsibility  for  devising  tests  and  8 per  cent  were  responsible  for 
grading  all  papers  either  in  their  own  course  or  in  the  courses  offered  by 
their  faculty  supervisor.  In  addition,  76  per  cent  of  the  teaching  assistants 
in  these  fields  assumed  total  responsibility  for  assigning  nl 1 final  grades, 
and  81  per  cent  were  responsible  for  keeping  all  records  associated  with  their 
teaching  assignment. 
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In  contrast,  only  1 per  cent  of  the  respondents  who  were  teaching  assist- 
ants in  biochemistry,  chemistry,  physics  and  physiology  had  total  responsi- 
bility in  planning  the  course  they  taught  or  assisted  in,  4 per  cent  were  re- 
sponsible for  devising  all  tests,  37  per  cent  ware  responsible  for  grading 
papers,  9 per  cent  assigned  all  final  grades  and  21  per  cent  were  totally 
responsible  for  the  record  keeping  associated  with  their  teaching  assignment. 
These  data  not  only  show  the  differences  in  the  teaching  experience  provided 
by  the  various  academic  divisions  but  also  illuminate  the  probable  cause  of 
the  complaints  by  science  students  that  the  teaching  assistantship  fails  to 
provide  enough  responsibility  or  realistic  teaching  activities  through  which 
teaching  ability  might  evolve  and  mature . 


Specjfti  Training  Features  in  the  Assistantship 

The  special  educational  features  of  the  assistantship  that  were  offered 

to  T.A. 's  in  the  ten  institutions  in  the  sample  included  orientation  meetings 

ranging  from  two  or  three  hours  to  two  weeks,  regularly  or  informally  scheduled 

meetings  of  the  teaching  assistant  and  his  supervisor,  pre-service  training, 

special  seminars  on  teaching  and  the  evaluation  of  the  assistantship  experience 

by  the  participants.  The  following  data  indicate  the  extent  to  which  these 

experiences  were  available  to  the  respondents  in  this  study. 

TABLE  33 

Educational  Features  of  the  Teaching  Assisteintships,  in  Percentages: 


Or ientation-to-te aching  meetings 
Intensive  pre- service  training 
Special  seminar  for  teaching  assistants 
Regularly  scheduled  meetings  with  faculty 
supervisor 

Regular  but  informally  scheduled  meetings 
with  supervisor 

Recommended  meetings  with  sponsor 
Evaluations  of  T.A. ’s  by  their  students 
Provided  the  T.A.  with  a written  statement 
of  his  duties  and  responsibilities 


Optional  Required  Not  Offered 
(Percentages ) N=1657 

13  58  28 

5 10  85 

10  16  73 

22  37  40 

37  27  35 

34  8 57 

32  11  56 

32 28 59 
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Evaluation  of  Teaching  Assist ant ships 


A third  of  the  respondents  who  held  teaching  ass 1st ant ships  described 
the  experience  as  very  helpful,  another  25  per  cent  found  it  moderately/  help- 
ful, and  8 per  cent  described  it  as  rarely  helpful.  The  fact  that  32  per 
cent  said  that  they  had  no  basis  for  Judging  the  value  of  the  experience  as 
preparation  for  teaching  is  disconcerting  because  among  this  group  were  many 
who  said  that  they  were  assigned  routine,  non- teaching  tasks.  Others  who 
had  been  assigned  teaching  duties  were  critical  because  they  had  received  no 
supervision  and  no  evaluative  feedback  from  their  faculty  supervisors. 

The  programs  that  were  rated  most  satisfying  were  those  which  provided 
experiences  that  were  graduated  in  responsibility.  Respondents  were  most 
critical  of  those  programs  in  which  a "sink  or  swim”  philosophy  prevailed 
and  of  those  in  which  the  teaching  assistant  had  little  control  over  the 
instructional  style  or  method. 

In  their  open  ended  comments  on  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
teaching  assistantship, approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  respondents  reported 
that  the  experience  had  increased  their  interest  in  teaching,  and  an  equal 
number  said  that  the  experience  had  improved  their  instructional  skills.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  8l  per  cent  reported  good  relationships  with  their 
supervisors,  only  59  psr  cent  felt  that  they  had  been  given  enough  guidance. 
Seven  per  cent  felt  that  they  had  oeen  over- supervised.  One  per  cent  thought 
they  had  been  given  too  much  unsupervised  responsibility. 

Students*  Suggestions  for  Improving  the  Teaching  Assistantship 

When  those  who  held  teaching  assistantships  were  asked  in  an  open 
ended  question  to  offer  suggestions  on  how  their  experiences  might  have  been 
strengthened,  1,238  responded.  Among  these,  33  per  cent  thought  that  teach- 
ing assistants  should  be  given  more  responsibility,  26  per  cent  thought  that 
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their  departments  should  emphasize  the  importance  of  teaching  and  provide 
education  in  teaching  methods j 8 per  cent  recommended  various  structural 
changes  in  the  assistantship  and  8 per  cent  thought  assistants  should  re- 
ceive higher  pay.  Others  suggested  that:  (l)  the  teaching  assistants  should 

be  accepted  into  the  department  as  junior  colleagues  and  (2)  the  number  of 
credit  hours  for  which  the  graduate  is  required  to  register  to  be  eligible 
for  a teaching  assistantship  be  reduced. 

The  latter  suggestion  is  based  on  the  fact  that  some  institutions  re- 
quire the  teaching  assistant  to  register  for  six  to  eight  units  of  course  credit 
during  the  period  of  his  assistantship.  Faced  with  the  pressure  to  maintain 
his  grade  point  average  as  a Ph.D.  student,  he  often  finds  it  necessary  to 
respond  to  the  demands  on  his  time  in  favor  of  his  studies  and  against  de- 
voting time  in  preparation  for  his  teaching  role.  The  converse  of  this  may 
also  be  true. 

THE  INTERNSHIP  OR  PRACTICUM  FOR  COLI’EGrE  TEACHERS 

That  there  is  a growing  concern  among  college  and  university  presidents 
for  faculty  who  know  how  to  teach  is  documented  in  Berelson*s  (i960)  data  which 
showed  that  over  6OO  college  presidents  and  academic  deans  ratr.d  "knowledge 
of  how  to  teach"  one  of  the  primary  competencies  they  looked  for  in  seeking 
staff.  In  response  to  this  interest,  35  per  cent  of  the  current  Ph.D.  pro- 
grams now  require  some  teaching  experience. 

Among  faculty  respondents  in  the  institutions  in  this  study  68  per  cent 
reported  that  supervised  teaching  experience  was  available  in  the  form  of 
assistantships,  and  39  per  cent  reported  the  availability  of  an  internship 
for  those  primarily  interested  in  teaching  careers.  Other  types  of  prepara- 
tion for  teaching  experiences  included  seminars  on  college  teaching  (23  per 
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cent)  and  course  work  on  college  teaching  (13  per  cent).  Another  7 per  cent 
reported  that  a special  program  was  available  for  those  who  were  interested 
in  careers  in  college  teaching. 

Fundamental  to  the  practicum  or  internship  is  the  assumption  that  teach- 
ing implies  a certain  behavior  and,  as  behavior,  one»s  teaching  style  can  be 
subject  to  analysis,  change  and  improvement.  A second  important  assumption 
is  that  teaching  is  an  extremely  complex  kind  of  behavior  involving  the  full 
range  of  thought,  communication  and  physical  action.  To  this  end,  the  intern’s 
program  is  ostensibly  arranged  so  as  to  provide  opportunities  for  him  to  ob- 
serve and  analyze  a variety  of  models  whose  styles  and  coping  mechanisms  are 
appropriate  for  college  teaching.  In  addition,  some  programs  attempt  to 
provide  the  intern  with  opportunities  to  analyze  and  evaluate  under  realistic 
experimental  conditions  his  own  approach  to  teaching,  his  students'  approach 
to  learning,  and  the  strategy  and  techniques  for  organizing  the  materials 
and  preconditions  for  teaching.  Generally,  his  program  includes  a basic 
foundation  in  psychology  or  sociology  and  in  teaching  methods  that  apply 
in  his  substantive  field.  In  a few  cases  the  program  includes  an  interdis- 
seminar  in  which  problems  of  teaching  are  analyzed  and  compared. 

In  the  internship,  practice  is  related  to  the  student's  course  learn- 
ing and  is  arranged  sequentially  so  as  to  provide  variable  activities  and 
responsibilities.  In  some  cases  the  student  takes  his  internship  on  his 
own  campus,  and  in  others  the  experience  is  gained  in  another  institution 
with  which  the  university  has  arranged  his  supervised  teaching  schedule. 

TiI2  DOCTORATE  IN  COLLEGE  TEACHING 

As  the  need  ior  more  college  teachers  grows  and  the  criticism  of 
undergraduate  teaching  becomes  more  vitriolic,  the  question.  Is  there  a 
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need  for  a new  doctoral  degree  for  college  teachers?  becomes  more  pervasive. 

The  issue  has  been  debated  frequently  and  heatedly.  Spurr  (in  press)  and 
Dunham  (I969)  document  the  dimensions  of  the  debate  and  show  evidence  to 
support  the  need  for  new  degrees  for  college  teaching. 

In  the  data  in  this  study  there  is  evidence  of  growing  faculty  support 
in  some  fields  for  a special  degree  for  those  who  plan  careers  in  college  teach- 
ing. Among  faculty  respondents  "'esenting  the  twelve  academic  fields  in  the 
study,  35  per  cent  favored  the  introduction  of  a teaching  degree  in  their  field. 
Another  20  per  cent  were  not  certain  of  the  need  and  44  per  cent  opposed  such 
a degree.  Those  who  favored  the  degree  agreed  that  it  should  be  offered  by 
the  substantive  department  rather  than  by  the  School  of  Education  and  that  it 
should  be  designed  for  synthesizers  and  dissemins.tors  of  research  rather  than 
for  researchers  per  se. 

These  data  indicate  new  thinking  on  the  part  of  graduate  faculties  and 
Biiy  portend  changes  in  future  doctoral  preparation.  Up  to  now, most  proposals 
for  a special  degree  for  college  teachers  have  been  met  with  studied 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  graduate  faculty,  most  of  whom  perceive  such 
a degree  as  a dilution  or  a diminution  of  rigorous  scholarship  and/or  pro- 
ductive of  a second  class  of  scholars.  Almost  universally,  the  department 
chairmen  who  were  interviewed  for  this  study  were  inclined  to  correlate  a 
degree  that  is  different  "in  kind"  with  a degree  inferior  "in  quality."  It 
is  clear  that  if  a doctorate  in  college  teaching  is  ever  to  emerge  as  a 
viable  and  respected  degree,  it  will  require  strong  and  aggressive  admini- 
strative leadership,  effective  representative- support  from  the  teaching 
faculty  and  a political  place  and  power  within  the  university  structure. 

Almost  everyone  has  a bad  conscience  about  the  injustices  in  the  academic 
reward  system  and  its  effect  on  teaching,  but  deans  and  department  chairmen 
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insist  that  until  some  way  is  found  to  recognize  teaching,  the  hortatory  in- 
junctions will  do  little  toward  changing  the  balance  between  preparation  for 
teaching  and  preparation  for  research.  Nor  will  formal  programs  of  teacher 
preparation  be  in  any  great  demand.  Most  students  are  no  less  sensitive  to  ’ 
the  reward  system  than  are  professors.  Few  are  inclined  to  elect  a program 
of  study  which  might  Jeopardize  their  mobility  up  the  academic  ladder  or  les- 
sen their  attractiveness  in  the  academic  marketplace.  Thus, present  practice 
is  perpetuated. 

Many  graduate  deans  agree  that  if  none  is  willing  to  speak  for  teaching, 
or  if  those  who  speak  are  defeated  by  the  wall  of  silence  which  confronts  them, 
patchwork  efforts  at  reform  will  continue  to  be  applied  in  place  of  new  and 
different  doctoral  programs  that  might  be  designed  to  educate  integrated  teachers 
not  Just  specialized  scholars.  Although  the  graduate  deans  5.n  this  study 
generally  support  the  idea  of  a teaching  doctorate  in  principal,  few  are  san- 
guine about  its  early  acceptance  in  their  institutions.  Some  believe  that  the 
internship  or  practicum  in  college  teaching  which  some  universities  nor.  offer 
may  pave  the  way  for  a new  program  at  the  doctoral  level.  Others  have  hopes 
that  the  Candidate  or  Certificate  in  Philosophy  will  provide  the  necessary 
education.  A few  believe  that  degrees  per  se  will  lose  their  significance 
as  the  primary  credential  for  college  faculties. 

The  fact  that  26  per  cent  of  the  teaching  assistants  who  responded  to 
the  graduate  questionnaire  reported  that  they  would  welcome  more  emphasis  on 
teaching  methods  may  portend  a shift  in  career  interests  among  doctoral  stu- 
dents. Judging  by  their  open  ended  statements,  it  appears  clear  that  in- 
creasing numbers  of  the  current  graduate  generation  prefer  careers  in  college 
teaching  over  university  research  careers.  That  this  increase  coincides 
with  present  decreases  in  the  demand  for  research  personnel  may  be  fortuitous 
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for  the  short  run.  However,  an  imbalance  in  the  direction  of  teaching 
interest  at  the  expense  of  research  interest  could  have  very  serious  long 
range  consequences.  At  any  rate,  Ph.D.  students  in  increasing  numbers  are 
insisting  that  teaching  as  a piofession  requires  as  much,  if  not  more,  solid, 
sensitive  and  systematic  preparation  as  does  research.  In  some  institutions 
they  are  making  a concerted  effort  to  acquire  that  preparation. 

THE  UNIONIZATION  OF  TEACHING  ASSISTANTS 

An  assessment  of  the  preparation  of  future  college  teachers  would  be 
incomplete  without  a consideration  of  the  fact  that  students  today  make  a 
sharp  distinction  between  dedication  to  a career  and  commitment  to  a career. 
This  is  reflected  not  only  in  their  expressed  attitudes  about  their  role 
as  teachers  but  concretely  in  the  figures  which  show  that  they  are  beginning 
to  unionize  for  bargaining  purposes.  About  6 per  cent  of  the  2,040  respon- 
dents who  are  currently  teaching  assistants  in  the  ten  institutions  in  this 
study  said  that  they  are  members  of  a union.  Another  45  per  cent  said  that 
they  would  Join  such  a union  if  a local  were  available.  Only  12  per  cent 
said  that  they  opposed  teachers'  unions  on  principle. 

While  40  per  cent  of  the  respondents  view  unions  primarily  as  media 
through  which  to  negotiate  for  better  salaries,  approximately  the  same  num- 
ber would  use  the  union  to  secure  improved  working  conditions,  standardized 
work  loads,  limitations  on  the  size  of  the  lab  or  the  discussion  sections 
that  are  assigned  to  assistants  or  to  obtain  improvements  in  appointment 
procedures.  Thirteen  per  cent  believe  that  unionization  is  a means  through 
which  undergraduate  programs  eventually  can  be  strengthened. 

Implicit  in  these  and  other  data  on  today's  students  is  the  f&ct  that 
"dedication”  to  teaching  as  an  ideal  is  being  replaced  by  the  conviction 
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that  teaching  involves  a secular  not  a sacred  trust.  In  this  sense  it  involves 
commitment  not  sacrifice.  If  unionization  of  teaching  assistants  becomes  a 
trend,  it  will  probably  have  far-reaching  influence  on  the  attitudes  of  future 
teachers  toward  the  concept  of  service.  Also  affected  will  be  the  institu- 
autonomy  relative  to  their  use  of  graduates  as  solutions  to  the  pro- 
blem of  staffing  undergraduate  classes. 

The  American  Federation  of  Teachers  claims  authorship  of  the  educational 
revolution.  By  enlisting  future  generations  of  college  teachers  into  its  mem- 
bership it  insists  that  it  will  hasten  the  day  when  training  programs  will  be 
regularized.  Some  universities  are  attempting  to  find  alternates  to  this  ex- 
ternal press  by  designing  internships  which  bring  the  student  more  intimately 
into  the  collegial  pcurbnership.  A primary  aim  in  these  moves  is  to  improve 
the  status  of  the  pros^ctive  teacher  and  to  reduce  the  distance  he  feels 
between  where  he  is  and  where  he  wants  to  be.  Many  authorities  believe  that 
one  of  the  first  steps  in  this  direction  must  be  to  increase  the  stipend  paid 
to  teaching  assistants  and  to  involve  them  more  directly  in  those  decisions 
which  eiffect  their  identification  with  and  process  in  the  educational  world. 

THE  ROLE  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATKM  IN  THE  IMEROViMEMT  OF  COLLEGE  TEACHING 

Conscious  of  the  growing  cocplexities  in  the  challenges  met  by  college 
teachers,  and  in  reaction  to  charges  that  they  have  failed  to  give  adequate 
support  or  status  to  those  who  teach,  several  professional  groups  have  or- 
ganized National  Commissions  on  College  Teaching.  Such  commissions  attempt 
to  promote  information  on  effective  teaching  practices  and  offer  support  and 
encouragement  to  those  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  the  development  of 
programs  of  teaching  preparation.  For  example,  the  Commission  on  Undergrad- 
uate Teaching  in  the  Biological  Sciences  and  the  Commission  on  Teaching 
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College  Physics  recently  held  conference  workshops  in  which  concerned  faculty 
members  and  graduate  teaching  assistants  discussed  the  problems  and  promises 
in  the  current  teaching  preparation  practices  at  major  universities.  Oper- 
ating as  working  groups,  and  using  a research  base  on  which  to  plan,  the 
conferees  produced  many  promising  ideas  and  programs  on  which  planning  for 
teaching  preparation  might  be  predicated.  The  graduate  students  who  attended 
these  conferences  made  it  patently  clear  in  their  comments  and  reports  that 
graduate  students  will  put  pressure  on  universities  until  they  accept  their 
obligation  to  students  and  to  society  to  in5>rove  the  quality  of  the  teaching 
preparation  that  the  Ph.D.  program  offers. 

Outside  pressures  toward  this  same  end  are  in  the  offing,  or  are  already 
being  exerted^  by  federal  agencies  and  private  foundations  which  have  been 
supporting  fellows  or  providing  scholai'ships  for  Fh.D.  hopefuls.  Spokesmen 
for  these  agencies  say  that  institutions  that  design  programs  which  include 
preparation  for  teaching,  as  well  as  for  research,  will  be  favored. 
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XII.  CHANGE  AND  ANTICIPATED  CHANGE  IN  GBADUATE  EDUCATION 


On  every  level  the  educational  world  is  in  ferment.  Stages  in  this 
eruption  range  from  attempts  to  generate  e35>losive  reforms  to  programs  char- 
acterized by  a quiet  effervescence.  At  the  lower  levels,  the  movement  is  well 
developed  but  at  higher  levels  it  is  more  or  less  inchoate.  Educational  plan- 
ners who  look  to  the  horizon  for  a portent  of  things  to  come  find  new  re- 
arrangements of  knowledge,  new  curriculum  patterns,  new  methods  of  organization 
for  learning,  new  interrelationships  between  disciplines  and  new  ethnic  stu- 
dies programs.  However,  the  bulk  of  this  activity  occurs  at  lower  levels. 
Practically  none  goes  on  at  the  graduate  level.  It  is  here  that  time  is 
running  out  for  planners. 

The  transcendental  changes  in  the  world  of  ideas  render  traditional 
methods  of  programming  graduate  education  inadequate  and  unsuited  for  present, 
much  less  for  future,  needs . If  McLuhan's  thesis  is  correct  that  individuals 
perceive  the  preceding  environment  to  be  the  present,  planning  at  best  re- 
presents a lag.  Faculty  who  plan  graduate  curriculum  especially  appear  to 
be  afflicted  with  retrogressive  vision.  Many  who  severely  criticized  the  re- 
quirements and  practices  in  their  own  Ph.D.  programs  as  outmoded  or  unrealistic 
seem  strangely  incapable  of  suggesting  modifications  or  of  designing  imagina- 
tive new  patterns  when  they  are  in  charge  of  planning  graduate  study. 

Berelson's  (i960)  observation  that  more  than  in  any  other  profession 
present  practices  are  perpetuated  precisely  because  the  Judges  of  the 
product  are  themselves  the  producers  suggests  that  a closed  system  is  in 
operation. 

A ccanparison  of  the  problems  identified  at  the  turn  of  the  century  by 
West  and  James  and  in  the  1930  *s  and  1940  *s  by  Lowell  and  others  with  those 
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identified  in  the  1960*s  by  Berelson,  Carmichael,  and  our  own  studies  at 
Berkeley  reveals  striking  similarities.  The  major  difference  is  in  the  fact 
that  the  problems  of  graduate  schools  today  are  compounded  by  the  added  prob- 
lems of  intensity,  size,  and  numbers.  Such  a comparison  also  reveals  the 
apparent  inertia  of  the  graduate  school  toward  change.  Ironically,  the  very 
institution  charged  with  major  responsibility  for  opening  new  systems  or  ex- 
panding known  ones  does  not  always  present  itself  as  a viable  model. 

Although  most  graduate  departments  have  responded  addltively  to  changes 
in  the  scope  and  nature  of  knowledge  in  their  fields,  only  a limited  number 
of  institutions  have  responded  irmovatively.  A conqprehensive  review  of  the 
literature  on  graduate  and  professional  education  lecids  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  have  been  practically  no  new  ideas  in  the  basic  format  of  graduate  study 
during  the  past  three  or  four  decades.  If  change  by  deletion  occurs,  it 
generally  does  so  by  default  or  as  an  unplanned  consequence, i.e., a professor 
resigns,  retires  or  dies  and  "his"  course  is  dropped  from  the  program. 

It  is  rare  that  a university  submits  to  surgery  on  a whole  program. 
Although  one  chairman  in  this  study  reported  that  two  degree  programs  had 
recently  been  eliminated  on  the  recommendation  of  his  faculty,  he  added  that 
the  programs  had  "...  actually  been  dead  for  years  because  no  students  had 
registered  for  them. " And  while  every  chairman  could  point  to  recent  changes 
within  his  department,  practically  all  of  these  were  identified  as  specific 
to  certain  courses  rather  than  to  the  program  as  a whole.  Only  one  reported 
that  the  department  had  undergone  a system  wide  review  within  the  past  three 
years. 

If  the  degree  and  direction  of  their  change  is  a reliable  measure  of 
institutional  vigor,  many  graduate  institutions  are  in  deep  trouble  as  far 
as  their  vitality  or  intellectual  health  are  concerned.  In  too  many  cases. 
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the  basic  pattern  for  graduate  study  appears  to  have  been  set  in  concrete. 

And,  in  the  case  of  many  newly  created  graduate  programs,  Riesmsui's  analogy 
applies.  New  institutions  in  the  academic  procession  strain  to  model  them- 
selves on  those  already  established  instead  of  developing  distinctive  or 
unique  qualities  of  their  own.  The  urge  "to  be  like  Harvard  or  Berkeley" 
may  pose  serious  restraints  on  an  institution  born  in  an  age  of  educational 
revolution. 

There  is  a growing  interest  in  the  idea  that  the  university  needs  re- 
structuring as  a center  for  learning.  Heyns  (1967),  Millett  (1968),  Katz 
(1966)  and  others  point  to  the  fact  that  today's  student  wants  to  be  involved 
more  directly  with  his  environment.  They  suggest  that  if  the  education  pro- 
cess were  organized  so  as  to  give  him  more  responsibility  for  his  own  learn- 
ing this  desire  could  be  met.  One  of  the  probable  reasons  for  the  malaise 
or  disinterest  among  students  is  the  fact  that  educational  institutions  are 
organized  so  tightly  around  teaching  that  learning  becomes  for  the  student 
a passive  experience. 

Rogers  (1964)  and  others  call  for  a reversal  in  the  traditional  teacher- 
learner  roles.  They  suggest  a reorganization  in  the  instruction  process  to 
make  the  student  an  active  seeker  of  the  knowledge  he  needs  to  solve  a problem 
which  he  and  his  instructor  have  identified.  In  the  process,  learning  becomes 
personalized,  djrnamic  and  cooperative  because  at  some  points  the  learner  be- 
comes the  teacher  and  the  teacher,  the  learner.  Such  a reversal  of  roles  would 
necessitate  a radical  restructuring  of  the  methods  of  instruction  that  are 
currently  in  use  in  the  university. 

DEPARTMENTAL  GOALS  IN  THE  PH.D.  PROGRAM 

If  we  assume  that  the  end-means  concept  has  relevance  for  educational 


planning,  the  graduate  faculty  can  be  criticized  for  its  failure  to  explicate 
its  academic  goals  and  the  means  whereby  it  proposes  to  achieve  them.  Stu- 
dent complaints  about  the  discreteness,  repetitiveness,  imbedance,  lack  of 
coherence  and  absence  of  central  focus  in  their  programs  documents  the  general 
problem.  Their  criticism  generally  highlights  the  poor  quality  of  articula- 
tion between  course  ends  and  means  and  departmental  ends  and  means,  but  ulti- 
mately it  reveals  the  fact  that  faculty  hold  divergent  and  sometimes  conflict- 
ing goals  or  no  coherent  goals  that  can  be  related  to  departmental  or  insti- 
tutional puiTposes  much  less  to  student  goals.  Faculty  members  are  inclined 
to  respond  to  this  allegation  by  arguing  that  an  educational  roadblock  is 
erected  when  ends  are  purposefully  designed  and  means  are  neatly  structured. 

In  a pluralistic  culture,  or  a fast  changing  technology  such  as  ours, 
the  task  of  reconciling  the  divergent  goals  of  individuals,  professional  dis- 
ciplines and  society  is  monumental.  When  the  university  attempts  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  the  needs  of  disparate  publics,  it  exposes  itself  to  the  risk 
of  appeasing  one  group  and  alienating  others  and,  in  terms  of  its  own  well 
being,  it  may  find  that  with  each  accommodation,  its  clarity  of  purpose  grows 
dimmer.  In  the  absence  of  clear  cut  goals  — particularly  in  an  era  of 
rapid  transitions — a university  department  may  be  caught,  in  the  words  of 
one  of  Auden's  poems,  "lecturing  on  navigation  while  the  ship  is  going  down." 

Faculty  Perception  of  the  Department's  Goals 

On  the  assumption  that  departmental  goals  are  articulated  through  the 
curriculum,  faculty  members  in  the  twelve  fields  were  asked  to  state  the  a-fnift 
of  the  Ph.D.  program  in  their  department  as  they  perceived  them.  Among  the 
respondents,  4l  per  cent  saw  the  goals  in  their  departments  as  the  develop- 
ment of  teacher-researchers, 25  per  cent  as  the  developcent  of  researchers 
and  16  per  cent  as  the  "production  of  scholars  for  the  field."  Additionally, 
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3 per  cent  saw  their  departments  as  the  producer  of  teachers,  5 per  cent 
as  the  developer  of  "the  educated  person"  and  5 per  cent  ascribed  to  the 
department  the  pragmatic  goal  of  helping  the  student  to  "pass  examinations" 
or  "to  meet  the  university  requirements."  Approximately  3 per  cent  responded 
in  cynical  terms,  i.e.,  "to  develop  grant smen  or  operators."  Slightly  more 
than  1 per  cent  said  that  their  departments  had  no  clear  cut  goals. 

VARIETY  AND  CHANGE  IN  GRADUATE  TEACHING  METHODS 

Although  the  lecture  method  has  often  and  assiduously  been  denounced  as 
an  ineffectual  media  for  transmitting  knowledge,  it  continues  to  be  the  most 
frequently  utilized  teaching  method  in  the  university.  Supporters  of  this 
method  point  to  the  fact  that  to  date  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  to 
show  that  in  the  transmission  of  knowledge  the  lecture  is  any  less  effective 
than  most  other  methods.  Much  of  the  criticism  directed  against  teaching 
by  the  students  in  this  study  pertains  to  the  quality  and  content  of  the  lec- 
ture or  to  the  style  of  the  lecturer  rather  than  to  the  method  per  se.  The 
charge  that  a dependency  upon  the  lecture  method  tends  to  depersonalize  the 
interaction  between  faculty  and  students  and  limit  their  opportunities  for 
discussion  has  prompted  some  institutions  to  use  junior  faculty,  teaching 
assistants  or  senior  students  as  leaders  of  small  groups  in  which  the  lecture 
topics  given  by  a senior  professor  are  reviewed  and  analyzed. 

Scmie  colleges  and  universities  have  developed  a tradition  for  great  lec- 
turers which  they  strive  to  continue.  However,  in  the  electronic  age  in  which, 
according  to  McLuhan,  "the  medium  is  the  message,"  the  lecture  as  a teaching 
tool  has  lost  much  of  its  appeal.  In  response  to  the  press  for  change,  some 
chairmen  reported  that  their  departments  were  attempting  to  revive  other 
methods  or  create  new  ones.  On  each  of  the  campuses  in  the  study  some  portion 
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jf  the  faculty  engaged  in  supervising  independent  study,  tutorials,  under- 
graduate or  graduate  seminars,  small  group  dialogues  and  discussions,  work- 
shops, student -faculty  colloquiums,  intergroup  conferences,  retreats,  films 
and  film-making,  field  study  or  community  centered  interdisciplinary  studies. 

Some  chairmen  reported  that  in  response  to  the  available  re search -which 
shows  that  students  who  vary  on  such  characteristics  as  intelligence,  cogni- 
tive style,  sex,  independence,  flexibility,  responsibility,  motivation, 
authoritarianism  or  anxiety  respond  differently  to  different  kinds  of  teaching 
methods  or  behavior  — some  faculty  members  have  modified  their  approach  to 
teaching.  Many  have  moved  in  the  direction  of  less  formality. 

The  lack  of  data  on  the  effectiveness  of  various  teaching  methods  on 
leaning  inclines  most  instructors  to  question' the  ^ofteneiexpressed  asawnptiton 
that  the  ideal  education^  situation  is  one  in  which  the  student  receives  the 
personal  attention  of  his  instructor.  Some  respondents  suggested  that  a more 
realistic  goal  would  be  to  attempt  to  educate  each  student  to  the  best  of  his 
and  his  institution *s  capacity.  This  implies  a responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  institution  to  offer  a variety  of  instructional  choices  and  a commen- 
surate responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  select  the  learning 
methods  he  finds  conducive  to  this  development. 

, I 

The  mere  logistics  of  trying  to  match  and  mesh  the  instructional  methods 
that  are  best  suited  to  the  personalities  of  the  student  and  professor, 
are  appropriate  to  their  particular  fields  of  study,  loom  as  formidable  bar-  ' 
riers  to  graduate  program  committees.  With  rare  exceptions,  restraints  are 
imposed  on  planning  by  the  orientation  or  commitments  of  the  existing  per- 
sonnel, and,  therefore,  pleumers  must  lean  upon  the  principle  of  accommocation  rather 
than  upon  the  more  attractive  concept  of  achieving  compatibility  between  teach- 
ing style  and  the  learner's  needs. 
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The  Graduate  Seminar 


At  the  graduate  level  the  seminar  is  the  popular  medium  for  teaching 
and  learning  because  it  focuses  on  the  process  and  products  of  research.  It 
is  generally  assumed  that  the  ideal  seminar  consists  of  a small  group  of 
students  and  faculty  who  have  an  interest  and  some  background  in  the  topics 
studied.  In  practice, however,  in  some  institutions  in  the  study,  seminars 
range  in  size  from  four  or  five  participants  to  several  hundred  and  may  in- 
clude students  who  vary  widely  in  their  preparation,  interest  and  under- 
standing. 


The  components  which  doctoral  students  selected  as  vital  to  the  success 
of  a seminar  included: (l)  the  professor's  competency  in  the  subject  and  his 
ability  as  a discussion  leader,  (2)  the  intrinsic  interest  in  the  subject 
matter  and  (3)  the  caliber  of  the  students'  readiness  and  participation. 

The  importance  of  these  and  other  factors  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 


TABLE  34 


Factors  Important  to  the  Success  of  Seminars,  Doctoral  Students' 
Perception,  in  Percentages 


Organized  around  unified  topic 
Students  were  challenged  to  participate 
Professor's  competence  as  discussion  leader 
Professor's  command  of  the  subject 
Diversity  of  students'  research  interests 
Diversity  of  students ' approaches  to  the 
topic 

Similarity  of  students ' research  interests 
Similarity  of  students ' approaches  to  topic 
High  academic  caliber  of  student  partici- 
pants 

Students  were  responsible  for  preparation 
Students  were  responsible  for  structure 
Quality  of  students'  oral  contribution 
Intrinsic  interest  of  subject  matter 
Limited  size  of  seminar 


N=3013 

Highly 

Moderately 

Not 

important 

important  Important 

46 

(Pter cent ages) 

37 

17 

16 

24 

59 

61 

23 

16 

85 

13 

2 

12 

33 

57 

22 

36 

4l 

6 

24 

70 

4 

20 

76 

46 

39 

15 

45 

30 

25 

15 

29 

56 

48 

32 

20 

77 

20 

3 

37 

32 

30 
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Some  students  in  all  fields  reported  that  their  seminars  were  uneven  in 
quality  and  often  lacking  in  stimulation.  Specific  criticisms  Included  charges 
that  sessions  (l)  were  often  structured  and  conducted  like  lecture  courses, 

(2)  built  additively  rather  than  dialectically,  (3)  were  threatening  to  the 
shy  or  less  verbal  student,  (It)  were  highly  specific  and  narrowly  focused  or 
(5)  were  sometimes  presented  with  such  erudition  that  the  student  felt  intimi- 
dated or  was  reluctant  to  ask  questions  or  participate,  m a f ew  Isolated 
eases,  a student  cited  a particular  seminar  for  the  inspiration  it  had  given 
to  his  own  research  interest  or  focus.  Some  students  commented  on  the  value 
they  derived  from  informal  encounters  with  seminar  speakers-  during  the  coffee 
hours  which  preceded  or  followed  their  formal  talks.  Others  noted  that  they 

had  gained  insight  into  "how  researchers  think"  by  observing  a variety  of 
seminar  speakers. 

The  Class  Schedule 

One  of  the  major  drawbacks  in  planning  a variable  approach  to  teaching 
IS  the  tightness  of  the  academic  time  schedule.  The  practice  of  dividing 
knowledge  into  fifty  minute  segments  (known  as  Carnegie  units)  created  the 
condition  which  fostered  the  lecture  method  and  appears  to  be  one  of  the  main 
obstacles  to  educational  experimentation  and  change.  In  the  interest  of 
maintaining  order  in  academic  housekeeping,  knowledge  is  compressed  and  teach- 
ing methods  are  adapted  to  accommodate  tidy  administrative  units  that  are 
standardized  for  expeditious  purposes. 

Recently  a few  institutions  in  the  sasqile  reasserted  the  primacy  of 
academic  priorities  over  administrative  convenience.  By  offering  a diversity 
of  scheduling  patterns,  teachers  and  students  in  these  institutions  were 
given  the  option  to  select  a schedule  that  appeared  best  suited  to  their 
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needs  and  interests.  Reports  on  these  innovations  indicate  that  students 
tend  to  he  better  motivated  toward  learning  and  achieve  better  under  a flex- 
ible time  schedule,  while  the  faculty  report  that  with  more  direct  control 
over  the  distribution  of  their  teaching  schedule,  they  use  more  variety 
in  their  methods  and  respond  adaptively  and  individually  to  the  needs  of 
their  students. 

Designing  the  Academic  Program 

In  any  given  discipline  the  mounting  body  of  available  knowledge  is 
formidable  — both  for  the  teacher  and  for  the  learner.  The  notion  that  in 
a doctoral  program  one  can  contact  — much  less  master  — all  of  it  is  un- 
realistic,but  as  the  quantity  of  knowledge  mounts  the  need  for  careful  and 
systematic  curriculum  planning  grows  daily  more  acute.  Millett  (1968)  warns 
that  academic  planning  must  be  undertaken  on  the  basis  of  clearly  defined 
objectives  and  be  guided  by  the  theory  that  learning  is  a developmental 
process  which  involves  the  personality  needs  of  the  individual  as  well  as 
the  special  needs  of  society  for  well-educated  citizens.  Department  chair- 
men observed  that  unless  the  curriculum  is  carefully  planned  and  coordinated 
around  the  essential  knowledge  in  the  disciplines,  students  will  become  frag- 
mented scholars  whose  learning  lacks  an  integrative  quality. 

To  an  appreciable  extent,  the  special  interests  and  competencies  of 
the  graduate  faculty  determine  the  nature  and  content  of  the  research  em- 
phasis and  dictates  the  order  in  the  instructional  schedules  of  the  depart- 
ment. For  this  reason,  Ph.D.  programs  are  more  or  less  built  around  the 
available  professors,  and  seminars  and  research  groups  tend  to  become  identi- 
fied with  particular  persons.  In  large  departments,  in  which  the  faculty 
represent  breadth  as  well  as  depth  of  interest,  such  specificity  presents 
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few  problems.  On  the  other  hand,  in  small  departments  the  lack  of  faculty 
depth  narrowly  limits  the  curriculum.  This  can  have  advantages  as  well  as 
disadvantages.  For  exasqple,  in  one  institution  in  this  study  the  curricu- 
lum in  physics  is,  for  practical  reasons,  limited  to  the  study  of  its  theo- 
retical aspects.  In  another  institution,  the  biochemistry  faculty  shares 
a common  interest  in  a particular  branch  of  biochemical  research  and  will 
accept  as  doctoral  students  only  those  applicants  who  evince  an  interest  in 
that  specific  area  of  the  discipline. 

It  is  probably  accurate  to  say  that  most  faculty  members  are  disinter- 
ested in  curriculum  planning  on  a departmental  or  canpuswide  basis,  and 
that  faculty  in  general  have  little  aptitude  for  it.  Because  their  prepara- 
tion for  participation  in  academic  development  has  been  narrowly  circum- 
scribed, specialists  feel  uncomfortable  making  judgments  about  curriculum 
reform.  Their  natural  tendency  is  to  react  conservatively  with  respect  to 
innovations  — especially  when  those  innovations  are  proposed  by  those  whom 
they  do  not  j)ersonally  know. 

Department  chairmen  reported  that  they  frequently  had  difficulty  in 
finding  faculty  members  who  were  willing  to  work  on  curriculum  committees  or 
on  program  reform.  Some  reported  that  although  the  department  had  a curri- 
t ulum  committee  its  members  rarely  met  except  to  give  "rubber  stanq>  approval" 
to  proposals  for  new  courses.  Committee  debates  tended  to  be  reserved  for 
proposals  which  involve  "required"  courses. 

In  general,  deans  and  department  chairmen  expressed  the  need  for  find- 
ing new  channels  of  cooperation  with  respect  to  the  development  of  basic 
academic  reforms.  Some  expressed  the  need  for  coping  mechanisms  which  could 
give  integrative  vision  to  the  contributions  of  related  fields.  Others 
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suggested  that  the  corollary  between  the  fragmentation  of  basic  disciplines 
and  the  current  discontinuities  in  societal  goals  and  values  - points  unerr~ 
ingly  to  the  need  for  systematic  curriculum  reform.  In  most  departments  the 
discussion  revolves  around  those  who  would  make  Ph.D.  programs  more  compre- 
hensive and  those  who  hold  out  for  sharp  specialization  within  a limited 
choice  of  program  options. 

THE  PROCESS  OF  CURRiarLUM  CHANGE 

The  process  through  which  fundamental  changes  are  made  in  the  graduate 
curriculum  or  program  is  almost  invariably  circuitous.  It  requires  many  de- 
tours, meets  many  roadblocks  and  is  subject  to  long  delays.  The  current 
frustrations  among  advocates  of  Black  Studies  Programs  typifies  the  problems 

^ university  faces  when  it  wishes  to  innovate.  One  department  chairman 
cited  the  literary  observation  that  on  the  road  to  progress,  for  every  twAn 
who  wishes  to  introduce  something  new,  thirty  stand  in  his  way  to  block  his 
intent.  While,presumably,  faculty  blocks  are  motivated  by  an  interest  in 
preserving  the  quality  and  integrity  of  the  university,  the  approval  process 
is  often  so  frustratingly  cumbersome  as  to  discourage  efforts  to  introduce 
necessary  change. 

In  general,  in  the  universities  in  this  sample^an  idea  for  curriculum 
change  may  arise  at  any  level  within  the  institution  — including  the  student 
level.  The  proposal  for  change  is  usually  presented  to  the  department  chair- 
man who  then  refers  the  item  to  the  curriculum  committee,  or  to  the  executive 
committee.  In  the  absence  of  these  committees,  the  chairman  may  appoint  an 
^ho^  conmittee  to  review  the  request.  If  the  proposal  meets  with  committee 
approval,  that  information  is  reported  to  the  chairman  with  a recommendation 
for  faculty  consideration.  The  chairman  then  places  the  item  on  the  agenda 
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of  the  faculty  meeting.  At  this  point  several  things  might  happen  to  the 
recommendation.  It  might  be  debated  and  modified.  It  might  be  referred  to 
n subcomni.1  ttc(*  for  further  study.  It  might  be,  but  rarely  is,  adopted  by  the 
I'aciilty  after  u first  liearing.  If  the  faculty  eventually  approves  the  change, 
the  chairman  is  so  advised.  In  most  cases,  the  latter  has  discretionary 
power  to  veto  a recommendation  but  the  chairmen  who  were  interviewed  for 
this  study  said  that  they  would  be  reluctant  to  veto  a faculty  vote  unless 
they  had  evidence  of  a sharp  division  in  the  faculty.  When  faced  with  a « 
dilemma, some  department  chairmen  observed  that  they  would  base  their  deci- 
sion on  the  quality  of  the  i>ersonalities  who  supported  or  opposed  the  pro- 
posed change. 

If  a change  does  not  involve  budgetary  matters  or  other  units  on  campus, 
it  can  usually  be  put  into  operation  without  further  approval.  If  it  involves 
internal  budgetary  rearrangements  these,  too,  can  generally  be  accomplished 
without  going  to  higher  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  proposal  is 
for  a new  academic  program,  or  requires  additional  subvention,  the  matter 
must  then  go  to  the  academic  dean  who  will  bring  it  before  the  entire  faculty 
for  its  approval.  If  approved  at  this  point,  the  recommendation  is  for- 
warded through  channels  leading  through  the  graduate  dean,  the  academic  sen- 
ate, the  budget  officer,  the  vice  president  for  academic  affairs,  the  vice 
president  for  research,  the  president,  the  board  of  regents  and,  in  the  case 
of  public  imiversities,  it  may  be  transmitted  to  a State  Coordinating  Council 
for  Higher  Education.  In  each  of  these  offices,  the  request  is  screened  for 
specific  details  before  being  moved  to  the  next  higher  channel.  The  process 
may  take  months.  In  the  case  of  new  degree  programs  it  is  not  unusual  for 
it  to  take  years. 

Departments  use  various  techniques  or  subterfuges  for  avoiding  this 
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long,  man-hour-consuming  process.  A common  technique  is  to  introduce  change 
by  adding  it  to  a program  that  has  already  been  approved.  In  this  way  the  de- 
partment becomes  self-authenticating  and  retains  control  within  itself. 

Curriculiam  Changes  As  Seen  by  Academic  Deans 

In  terms  of  curriculum  changes  within  the  next  five  years,  academic  deans 
thought  that  these  would  come  through  refoim  rather  than  through  major  reor- 
ganization or  innovation.  Although  most  of  the  interviewees  envisioned  a 
redefinition  of  the  traditional  requirements,  such  as  courses,  credits,  grades, 
residency  and  examinations,  most  of  the  deans  thought  that  the  major  changes 
would  occur  in  areas  that  represent  the  bulwark  of  traditionalism,  specifically 
the  humanities  and,  to  some  extent,  the  social  sciences.. 

Some  deans  expect  that  faculty  will' sharpen  their  concepts  of  purpose 
and  modify  the  curriculum  in  favor  of  fewer  course  requirements,  more  independ- 
ent study  and  more  face-to-face  encounters  with  students.  They  believe  that 
the  faculty  will  do  less  teaching,  particularly  less  lecturing,  and  that  their 
role  will  be  redefined  to  that  of  a facilitator  or  expediter  of  learning. 
Reductions  in  the  time  required  in  the  preparation  of  lectures  should  increase 
their  capacity  as  scholars  and  put  them  in  closer  contact  with  students. 

Deans  expect  that  in  some  fields,  traditional  teacliing  methods  will  be  re- 
placed or  supplemented  by  learning  technologies  and  research  will  be  greatly 
expedited  by  information  retrieval  systems,  data  banks  and  shared  computer 
services. 

Each  of  the  deans  voiced  misgivings  and  apprehension  about  the  imi)onder- 
ables  ahead  for  graduate  education.  One,  who  represented  one  of  the  largest 
universities  in  the  sample,  was  especially  concerned  about  the  impact  of  the 
profound  and  traumatic  changes  in  our  social  system  on  the  university.  He 
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noted  that  in  tlie  years  immediately  ahead  "There  will  he  changes  accompanying 
changes  at  tJie  interface  of  the  university  and  society.  . .the  full  impact  of 
which  few  people  realize. " He  observed  further  that  congressional  attitudes 
are  becoming  increasingly  critical  of  the  objectives,  relevance  and  quality  of 
the  research  that  has  been  supported  by  public  funds.  The  in^tence  of  uni- 
versities in  offering  assistance  toward  reducing  the  distrust  and  disunity  tlnat 
is  abroad  in  the  land  has  made  skeptics  of  those  who,  up  to  now,  have  been 
supi)ortive  of  university  activities.  In  the  judgment  of  this  dean,  there  is 

need  for  intensive  soul  searching  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  with  respect  to 
these  questions. 

For  the  most  part  academic  deans  expressed  cautious  optimism  regarding 
the  growth  and  develoi»nent  of  their  graduate  programs.  Depending  to  some 
extent  on  the  outccmie  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  they  anticipate  a gradual  in- 
crease in  enrollments  for  the  years  immediately  ahead  and  a leveling  off  in 
the  raid- seventies.  Budget  restrictions  have  caused  some  departments  to  be  more 
selective  in  their  admissions  so  as  to  husband  valuable  resources  for  those  who 
are  committed  to  full-time  study.  In  several  cases  the  masters  degree  has  been 
eliminated  as  an  economy  measure  or  as  a means  of  discouraging  those  who  have 
short  range  goals  which  can  be  accommodated  in  other  institutions. 

Academic  deans  foresee  more  students  entering  graduate  schools  immedi- 
ately following  the  baccalaureate  or  even  before  its  completion.  They  expect 
that  this  might  accentuate  the  problems  of  student  morale  by  requiring  that 
individuals  face  the  rigors  of  the  graduate  discipline  at  the  heights  of 
their  personal  need  to  be  independent. 

Some  deans  anticipated  that  more  aiici  more  graduate  students  will  bo  f>p 
fellowship  support  for  approximabe?i.y  four  years  and  that  stipends  will  be 
standardized  at  a level  that  will  remove  the  competitiveness.  They  expect  that 
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a net  result  of  this  will  be  to  scatter  graduate  students  more  broadly  and  to 
involve  them  in  more  diverse  educational  programs. 

None  of  the  interviewees  was  sanguine  about  the  financial  pressures  that 
lie  ahead. 

A few  academic  administrators  anticipate  substantial  changes  in  the  nature 
of  the  Hi.D.  research  reqiiirement.  Some  expect  to  see  wider  variation  in  the 
form  of  the  dissertation  and  a broader  interpretation  of  its  purpose.  re- 
moving the  requirement  for  originality  in  the  research  project,  they  believe 
that  the  number  of  A.B.D,  *s  may  be  substantially  reduced.  On  the  other  hand, 
deans  expect  to  see  a rise  in  the  number  of  postdoctorals  during  the  next 
few  years. 

Some  deans  anticipate  that  programs  of  graduate  study  will  be  differenti- 
ated within  some  departments  so  as  to  provide  professional  experience  in  ad- 
dition to  research  experience.  They  foresee  increased  activity  with  respect 
to  providing  supervised  teaching  experience,  but  most  deans  think  this  pro- 
blem will  continue  to  grow  imless  structural  changes  are  made  in  the  degree 
programs.  Almost  all  agreed  that  some  doctoral  students  need  preparation 
for  college  teaching,  but  none  was  optimistic  about  the  prospects  of  their 
institution  providing  this  opportunity  for  all  who  sought  it.  Four  deans 
expected  that  a new  degree  for  college  teaching  will  be  forthcoming,  and  two 
predicted  that  a postdoctoral  year  will  be  required  for  those  who  wish  a 
university  appointment.  During  his  postdoctorate  period  they  expect  that 
the  fellow  would  receive  teaching  as  well  as  research  experience. 

While  the  deans  foresaw  the  need  for  an  increased  concern  about  pre- 
paring good  staff  for  small  liberal  arts  colleges,  not  all  were  convinced 
that  major  universities  should  play  a role  in  this  education. 
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Changes  Perceived  by  Department  Chairmen 


Wlien  department-  chairmen  were  asked  to  comment  on  the  changes  they  fore- 
saw in  their  disciplines  within  the  next  five  or  ten  years, they  almost  in- 
variably reflected  first  on  the  speed  with  which  the  structure  of  their 
discipline  was  changing  and  then  said  that  they  would  have  difficulty  in  pre- 
dicting, even  for  the  next-  five  years,  what  form  it  would  eventually  take. 

Tile  amorphous  states  of  sociology,  biochemistry  and  physiology  make  it  im- 
possible, according  to  these  administrative  heads,  to  define  present  bound- 
aries precisely,  and  none  expected  that  those  boundaries  would  stabilize  in 
the  immediate  future.  Economists  said  that  their  field  of  study  had  swung 
full  circle  back  to  econometrics  "where  it  began  in  l82u."  Chemists  were  in 
fairly  general  agreement  that  their  discipline  was  changing  so  rapidly  that 
it  was  becoming  increasingly  necessary  to  give  doctoral  students  broad  train- 
ing  lest  some  might  be  prepared  for  specialties  that  were  no  longer  viable 
when  tliey  graduated. 

The  Biological  Sciences 

The  biological  sciences  appeared  to  be  in  the  most  dynamic  state  of 
flux.  Department  chairmen  in  these  fields  observed  that  unprecedented 
uiscoveries  in  molecular  biology,  genetics  and  physical  chemistry  will  make 
it  necessary  in  the  future  for  these  disciplines  to  resist  atomization.  While 
some  foresee  great  diftorentiation  and  specialization^ others  see  a return  to 
a generalized  approach  In  either  event,  practically  all  interviewees  in  the 
bio— sciences  expect  that  the  lines  between  their  fields  and  other  disciplines 
will  get  increasingly  fuzzier  as  the  former  move  from  test-tube  experimenta- 
tion toward  research  on  the  whole  organism.  As  an  example  of  this  apparent 
trend,  one  department  chairman  reported  that  in  a course  on  cell  biology  that 
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is  now  offered  jointly  by  six  departments,  the  nature  of  the  discussions  now 
indicates  a need  for  an  emphasis  on  the  philosophy  of  science;  hence,  next 
year  a professor  from  philosophy  will  be  added  to  the  group. 

Some  department  chairmen  in  biochemistry  reported  that  they  expect  to 
see  an  increased  dependency  upon  technology  and  the  physical  sciences  for  the 
development  of  the  instrumentation  which  the  bio-scientist  will  require.  They 
expect  that  the  high  cost  of  instruments,  such  as  the  machines  needed  in  X-ray 
crystalography,  will  lead  to  the  development  of  multidisciplinary  laboratories 
and  other  shared  services.  Contingent  upon  the  availability  of  financial 
underwriting,  many  interviewees  anticipate  that  through  the  use  of  automated 
hook-ups,  researchers  will  be  able  to  obtain  direct  feedback  as  they  attempt 
in  their  laboratories  to  probe  highly  complicated  processes  or  life  systems. 

In  preparation  for  these  new  methods  and  techniques,  department  chairmen 
essentially  agreed  that  students  will  require  more  math,  some  competency  in 
computer  science  or  electronics  and  a background  in  one  or  more  areas  of  the 
physical  sciences.  This  added  preparation  will  extend  the  time  needed  for 
the  degree  and/or  make  a postdoctoral  experience  almost  a requirement  for 
university  placement. 

There  appeared  to  be  general  agreement  among  the  department  chairmen  in 
the  biological  sciences  that  a new  breed,  the  bio-geneticist,  will  emerge 
within  the  next  decade  to  bridge  the  gap  between  biochemistry  and  genetics. 
Others  see  an  emphasis  on  neurological  biochemistry  and  possibly  a dwindling 
of  interest  in  biochemistry  as  an  isolated  field.  Still  others  observe  that 
a valuable  tension  is  developing  between  scientists  in  the  b -^-sciences  and 
scholars  in  other  fields  who  have  an  interest  in  human  ecology. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  as  a result  of  their  dramatic  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  the  biological  sciences  have  displaced  the  physical 
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scj.ences  as  the  ’’glamour  fields”  and  are  currently  riding  the  crest  of  the 
academic  wave.  Some  chairmen  view  this  as  a mixed  blessing.  As  they  observe 
the  pressures  wliich  visibility,  sprawling  growth  and  spiraling  affluence 
exert,  some  administrators  said  that  they  have  reservations  about  the  price 
of  ’’popularity.” 

Department  chairmen  in  physiology  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that 
that  field  would  undergo  sweeping  changes  during  the  next  decade.  However, 
they  did  not  agree  on  the  direction  those  changes  would  assume.  Some  contended 
that  the  classical  study  of  physiology  would  continue  and  be  expanded.  Others 
believed  that  the  emphasis  in  the  future  would  be  on  applied,  clinical  and 
environmental  physiology.  Some  affirmed  that  physiology  is  integrative  — in 
the  sense  that  it  involves  systems  which  must  be  studied  in  relation  to  each 
other  — thus, aided  by  man’s  new  knowledge  of  molecular  biology  and  the  genetic 
structure,  the  field  will  move  inevitably  toward  increasing  cohesiveness.  The 
computer  and  other  advanced  technological  instruments  are  already  playing  an 
important  role  in  expediting  this  unification.  Several  interviewees  specu- 
lated that  the  advances  of  the  next  decade  will  exceed  the  achievements  of 
physiologists  over  the  past  one  thousand  years  because  they  now  have  the 
basic  knowledge  and  tools  needed  for  research  on  systems.  Their  aim  is  to 
make  physio] ogj'-  ’'programmable.” 

On  the  other  hand,  some  department  chairmen  believe  that  physiology  is 
already  badly  split  (especially  with  respect  to  its  home)  and  is  destined  for 
even  greater  divisiveness  as  it  relates  to  and  subdivides  with  physics,  chem- 
istry, biochemistry,  engineering  and  the  space  sciences.  As  a result  of  new 
tie-ins  with  these  and  other  fields? some  interviewees  anticipate  that  all 
biological  fields  will  undergo  new  rearrangements  within  the  next  five  years. 
Some  expect  to  see  physiology  splitting  away  from  its  medical  school  housing 
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and  moving  in  the  direction  of  interdisciplinary  graduate  study. 

Several  interviewees  observed  that  with  the  availability  of  new  micro- 
scopic scanning  techniques  and  the  knowledge  unlocked  by  the  discovery  of  DNA, 
enormous  horizons  for  research  on  human  behavior  have  been  opened.  They 
speculated  that  future  students  in  physiology  will  move  from  the  study  of 
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orgnas,  such  as  the  brain,  to  the  study  of  the  physiological  base  of  their 
particular  functions,  such  as  memory. 

Some  observers  expect  that  within  the  next  decade  electronic  physiology 
will  develop  appreciably,  instrumentation  will  become  more  complex  and  sensi- 
tive and  the  sociological  and  philosophical  aspects  of  physiological  research 

and  experimentation  will  become  an  important  part  of  the  graduate  students* 
education.  In  preparation  for  these  developments,  department  chairmen  be- 
lieve that  students  will  need  a strong  background  in  chemistry,  mathematics, 
physics  and  biology,  and  a basic  knowledge  of  electronic  circuitry  and  of  the 
genetic  control  of  transfer  mechanisms.  A few  believe  that  some  background 
in  social  science  will  also  be  recommended. 

Physiologists  are  apparently  now  coming  to  grips  with  the  need  to  strike 
a balance  between  free  wheeling  research  and  that  which  responds  to  the  needs 
of  society.  To  this  end,  department  chairmen  expect  to  see  more  mission  oriented 
research  undertaken  in  the  future  and  they  expect  to  see  the  development  of 
men  in  their  field  who  can  bridge  a two-contact  world.  These  may  take  the 
form  of  "specialists  in  general,"  or  some  current  associations  may  be  reversed. 
For  example,  biochemistry  may  become  the  functional  field  of  chemical-biology. 

As  in  the  natural  sciences,  physiology  appears  to  have  gotten  a boost 
forward  because  it  undertook  research  for  certain  federal  missions.  According 

I 

to  one  interviewee,  space  research  has  revitalized  interest  in  environmental 
physiology  which  "dates  back  to  l880  when  a balloon  ascent  overshot  its  mark." 
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The  recent  success  achieved  in  landing  men  on  the  moon  will  probably  produce 
astronomical  growth  in  this  aspect  of  physiology  in  the  decades  ahead.  De- 
partment chairmen  believe  that  physiology  will  reach  a crest  of  popularity 

during  that  period. 

Characteristically,  perhaps,  department  chairmen  in  psychology  looked 
mainly  at  the  changing  motivations  and  behavior  of  their  graduate  students 
when  they  were  asked  to  speculate  on  the  changes  that  might  lie  ahead  in 
their  field.  They  noted  that  both  the  interests  held  and  the  pressures  exerted 
by  students  seem  to  point  to  a shift  away  from  research  as  a career  goal  toward 
professional  or  clinical  service.  Hence,  a majority  of  the  interviewees 
believed  that  clinical  psychology  will  expand  considerably  in  the  years  im- 
mediately ahead.  In  the  words  of  one  chairman: 

Although  we  have  a small,  totally  alien  group  who  are  primarily 
interested  in  getting  ahead  themselves ^ most  of  our  students 
today  want  to  be  helpers.  They  want  to  cure  people  . . . they 
have  a deep  commitment  to  personal  involvement. 

The  problem  of  selection  and  recruitment  appears  to  be  critical  for 
psychology's  future.  To  a large  extent,  this  is  currently  directed  and  con- 
trolled in  some  institutions  by  efforts  to  match  the  students'  declared 
interests  in  the  field  with  the  interests  held  by  the  faculty  in  the  particular 
institution.  Since,  in  several  cases,  these  interests  are  narrowly  special- 
ized or  particularized,  some  departments  are  finding  it  difficult  to  cover 
all  the  bases  to  which  current  research  in  psychology  beckons.  Some  depart- 
ments expect  to  face  internal  strain  within  the  next  few  years  as  they 
attempt  to  rebuild  their  faculties  along  a broader  base.  Pressure  to  do  so 
has  come  from  students  and  from  some  faculty  members  whose  interests  branch 
out  from  psychology  jper  ^ into  physiological,  comparative  or  ethnological 
psychology.  Departments  which  lack  competent  staff  in  these  areas  face  hard 
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decisions.  They  may  have  to  limit  their  programs  within  controlled  specialties. 

In  terms  of  directional  changes,  department  chairmen  reported  that  ^hey 
foresee  three  distinct  tracks  which  the  future  graduate  student  might  pursue: 

(l)  general  psychology  which  will  equip  the  candidate  for  a professional  or 
clinical  career,  (2)  experimental  psychology  which  will  involve  the  student  in 
quantitative  or  programmed  aspects  of  the  field,  and  (3)  physiological  psychology 
which  will  put  the  student  in  direct  contact  with  physiology,  biochemistry  and 
related  fields.  Although  some  expect  a slight  increase  of  interest  in  in- 
dustrial psychology  and  a waning  of  interest  in  social  psychology,  almost  all 
agree  (some  with  reluctance)  that  the  major  thrust  for  the  immediate  future 
will  be  on  clinical  psychology. 

The  curriculum  implications  suggested  by  these  trends  include:  (l)  a 
broader  substantive  base,  (2)  more  training  for  technical  competence, (3)  in- 
creased requirements  in  quantitative  skills  such  as  mathematics,  statistics 
and  computer  usage  and  (4)  education  and  experience  in  the  art  of  dissemination 
in  order  to  improve  the  impact  which  the  field  might  have  on  societal  needs. 

The  Humanities 

Judging  by  the  opinion  of  department  chairmen,  the  humanities  appear  to 
be  poised  for  a new  thrust  forward.  Some  believe  that  the  force  of  that  thrust 
may  be  powerful  enough  to  reinstate  the  humanities  once  again  in  the  center  of 
the  academic  limeli^t.  To  some  extent  the  resurgence  of  interest  in  the  humane 
fields  may  be  due  to  the  development  of  the  National  Academy  for  the  Humanities 
which  supports  their  scholarly  efforts.  However,  it  may  also  be  traceable  to 
a renewed  interest  in  the  study  of  man  as  man,  rather  than  as  an  abstraction, 
and  to  the  students*  rejection  of  those  fields  which  do  not  relate  directly  to 
man. 
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Not  all  interviewees  were  hopeful  that  the  huinanities  will  provide  man 

w.i  til  tlie  knowledge  he  needs  to  become  the  "regenerative  consumer  of  knowledge" 

# 

described  by  Ikickmiiis ter  l'*nller  (1964).  One  department  chairman  voiced  this 
aijpreliensiori  wlien  he  said: 

The  humanities  are  in  a bad  way.  For  all  the  gains  we  have  made 
and  all  the  financial  advantages  accruing  to  us  from  our  scientific 
brethren  . . .(their  largess  is  spread  around)  the  study  of  lan- 
guages and  literature  is  apologetic.  It  strikes  grand  poses;  it 
offers  rare  and  even  nystical  resolutions  to  the  questions  raised 
by  any  inquiring  mind;  and  many  inquiring  young  minds  come  to  us 
for  expressions  of  the  truth  we  must  have  found  in  the  texts  we 
expose  and  profess  to  understand.  But  since  the  major  texts  ... 
the  mastemieces  of  the  past  half  century  and  more  — have  con- 
cerned th'^inoelves  with  the  debasement  of  man,  the  corruption  of 
civilization,  with  the  necessity  for  public  expression  of  most 
private  feelings  and  with  a vast  contempt  for  the  world  as  it  is 
in  its  greediness,  busyness,  even  its  humanity,  our  students  who 
listen  to  us  are  themselves  spokesmen  for  a distrust  of  mankind, 
a contempt  for  ordinary  thought  and  action  and  a revulsion  against 
contemporary  civilization  for  which  we,  their  teachers,  are  respon- 
sible. For  all  the  militancy  and  social  activism  of  our  graduate 
students  I see  the  marks  of  a withdrawal,  a grand  rejection  of 
the  world  and  a cultural  malaise  leading  to  the  modish  abstention 
so  noticeable  in  our  time. 

Arrowsmith"s  (196?)  warning  that  academic  institutions  should  have  a 
conscience  about  the  chaos  that  unmediated  or  misused  knowledge  creates  was 
expressed  in  the  hoped-for  changes  which  department  chairmen  foresaw  happening 
in  their  fields.  For  exaii5)le,  department  chai'^an  in  philosophy  reported  a 
diminution  of  interest  in  analytical  philosophy  corresponding  to  a decreased 
interest  among  students  in  science  and  mathematics  to  which  analytical  philo- 
sophy is  related.  By  the  same  token,  they  note  an  increased  interest  in  exis- 
tentialism and  phenomenology  which,  through  literature  and  psychology,  relate 
directly  to  man  as  being  and  becoming. 

As  a result  of  this  shift  in  anphasis,  chaiimen  in  philosophy  departments 
expect  that  the  future  in  that  field  will  include  a streamlining  along  general- 
ist lines,  a decrease  of  interest  in  "flBid"  philosophies,  greater  interdiscipli- 
nary involvement,  particularly  with  the  social  sciences,  law,  art  and  music. 
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specjal  empliasis  on  M>e  pl»U.osophy  of  language,  of  science  and  of  aesthetics 
•Mn«l  l.lu*  [u)s:: i 1) i I i l-.v  I IimI.  i.lic  I’li-I).  student  in  philosophy  wilJ  be  required  to 
have  ruiir  or  I'i  ve  .years  of  experience  l)ePore  adjn.i  ttance  to  the  degree  program. 

Several  cliairmeii  expressed  concern  about  the  increased  numbers  who  seek 
tlie  Ri.D.  in  relation  to  the  placement  realities.  Three  interviewees  commented 
that  the  proposed  speed-up  in  the  degree  process,  which  will  reduce  the  pro- 
gram from  six  to  ei^t  years  down  to  four,  may  cause  a glut  on  the  market.  They 
note  that  the  market  has  begun  to  level  off  in  top  universities  and  that  de- 
partments may  have  to  reevaluate  their  programs  in  terms  of  placement  needs 
in  undergraduate  colleges.  Since,  ordinarily,  these  do  not  require  a strong 

research  background  or  commitment,  Ph.D.  programs  in  philosophy  may  have  to 
redirect  their  attention  to  emphasize  teaching  preparation. 

Department  chairmen  in  English  unanimously  agreed  that  in  the  future 
their  discipline  will  show  a decided  increase  in  interdisciplinary  activity. 

The  pacemaker  of  this  trend  is  the  new  student  who  comes  to  the  Ph.D.  program 
with  a background  and  interest  in  politics,  fine  arts,  sociology,  psychology 
and  music  in  addition  to  a basic  foundation  in  literature.  Some  interviewees 
foresee  a greater  use  of  the  literature  in  these  fields  to  study  the  in^iact  of 
their  style,  form  and  substance  on  American  and  En^ish  literature.  Thus,  to 
some  extent,  administrators  expect  that  the  future  direction  of  English  depart- 
ments will  be  determined,  if  not  dominated,  by  other  disciplines.  Some  depart- 
ment chairmen  suggested  that  to  prepare  for  the  new  interdisciplinary  emphasis, 
the  reorganization  of  departments  along  new  dimensional  lines  might  be  needed. 
This  arrangement  could  expedite  the  interaction  and  prevent  the  administra- 
tive bottlenecks  that  would  occur  if  five  or  six  departments  attempted  to 
consolidate  their  ideas  and  services. 

In  terms  of  changes  in  specialties,  some  department  chairmen  predicted  a 
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conl/iliiuiiig  ellort  on  the  pcirl.  or  'bradi'bionalis'bs  to  s'tBin  "the  drift  toward,  con- 
temporary Idterature  and  new  stylistic  models.  Others  expressed  the  belief 
tliat  the  field  had  gone  as  far  down  the  road  as  it  can  go  in  the  production  of 
■’technical  critics."  Among  the  changes  noted  by  department  chairmen  were: 

(l)  the  decline  of  interest  in  critical  analysis,  in  linguistics  €uid  survey 
fields  and  (2)  an  increased  interest  in  comparative  literature,  contemporary 
literature  and  in  a "generalist"  rather  than  a "century"  approach. 

Although  they  noted  that  a small  number  of  professors  and  their  students 
were  using  the  tools  and  techniques  of  counter  science,  department  chairmen 
in  English  tend  to  believe  that,  except  for  information  storage  and  retrieval, 
few  professors  will  rely  on  automated  techniques  €Uid  services  for  their 
reseeurch.  They  do  not  rule  out  the  use  of  these  tools  by  students,  however. 

Among  other  changes  anticipated  by  English  department  chairmen  were: 

(l)  a screening  out  of  the  technically  oriented,  (2)  fewer  part  time  students, 
(3)  three  full  years  of  continuous  residence  (in  lieu  of  X number  of  credit 
hours),  (4)  reductions  in  course  requirements  in  favor  of  fewer  continuous 
year-long  seminars,  (5)  personalized  evaluation  and  self-criticism  in  place 
of  grades,  (6)  a supervised  teaching  experience  for  all,  (7)  a pluralistic 

admissions  policy  and  (8)  if  increased  financial  support  can  be  found,  a 
reduction  in  the  time  required  to  complete  the  Ph.D. 

Ideological  differences  about  the  education  of  future  scholars  in  French 
were  mjinifested  among  the  department  chairmen  who  were  interviewed  on  this 
question.  Some  firmly  believe  that  all  students  will  be  expected  to  spend 
some  time  abroad,  others  hold  that  Ph.D.  students  in  increasing  numbers  will 
spend  time  in  a language  research  institute.  At  least  one  chairman  felt  that 
the  distinction  would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  student *s  pedagogical  po- 
tential, i.e.,  those  who  exhibit  weaknesses  as  prospective  teachers  would  be 
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advised  to  do  researchl 


Some  interviewees  reported  that  the  emphasis  in  French  has  changed  from 
historical  and  biographical  interests  to  an  interest  in  literary  criticism 
modeled  on  the  approach  used  in  English.  However,  they  also  expect  to  see 
future  growth  in  the  combination  of  French  with  linguistics,  cultural  anthro- 
pology, sociology,  history  or  other  cultural  fields  of  study.  In  one  institu- 
tion, the  French  program  recently  was  separated  from  other  romance  languages. 
The  department  chairman  in  this  institution  expects  to  see  greater  specializa- 
tion as  a result  of  the  shift. 

At  least  two  department  chairmen  believed  that  the  course  requirements 
in  French  would  increase  and  that  more  emphasis  would  be  placed  on  professional 
pedagogical  practice,  and  on  the  methodology  of  language  teaching.  Because 
of  the  wide  diversity  in  the  language  base  which  Ph.D.  students  bring  to  their 
graduate  programs,  some  chairmen  foresee  the  need  for  honors  seminars  or 
for  special  groupings  which  would  accommodate  those  who  have  advanced  compe' 
tence.  Three  of  the  interviewees  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  recruitment 
of  Ph.D.  prospects  must  become  international  but  that  "differences  in  the 
philosophical  approach  to  study  would  first  have  to  be  ironed  out." 

The  Social  Sciences 

Chairmen  in  departments  of  econanics  were  in  imanimous  agreement  that 
future  economists  would  need  broad  preparation  in  math,  statistics  and  the  use 
of  ccmputer  tools  and  methods.  Most  of  the  chairmen  anticipate  a linear  ex- 
trapolation of  what  is  apparently  already  occuring  with  respect  to  quantitative 
emphasis  but  they  are  somewhat  divided  on  whether  the  Ph.D.  program  will  devote 
more  attention  than  it  currently  does  to  applied  economics.  In  the  judgment 

of  a few  respondents , the  principal  purpose  of  the  academic  ^program  will  be  to 
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lay  a strong  foundation  in  economic  theory  and  on  methods  that  will  prepare 
the  future  economist  to  tackle  a variety  of  problems.  Others  seem  convinced 
that,  given  the  present  need  for  interdisciplinary  economists,  the  field 
will  become  more  applied  or  problem  oriented. 

In  at  least  two  institutions,  department  chairmen  expect  to  see  more  sub- 
fields or  interdisciplinary  fields  emerging  out  of  their  present  structure. 

These  include  regional  and  urban  economics,  managerial  economics  and  international 
economics.  Others  see  the  emergence  of  programs  in  mathematical  economics  and 
closer  ties  in  with  economics  and  the  fields  of  health,  education  and  social 
welfare . 

One  interviewee  commented  that  the  depetrtment*s  involvement  in  training 
Peace  Corps  personnel  had  convinced  some  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  need  for 
an  examination  of  economic  problems  which  involved  the  development  of  human 

resources.  Others  foresee  a continual  shift  in  interest  from  macro  to  micro 
econcxnics . 

One,  who  referred  to  himself  as  a "young  fuddy-duddy  traditionalist," 
was  concerned  lest  the  emphasis  on  developing  economists  who  also  act  as 
"social  philosophers"  might  result  in  a graduate  erosion  of  the  standards 
of  scholarship. 

Faculties  in  history  were  described  by  their  department  chairmen  as 
generally  conservative  and  slow  to  adopt  change,  but  current  movements  in  that 
field  indicate  that  that  description  does  not  apply  to  many  younger  historians. 

IVo  factors  may  account  for  the  disparity:  (l)  young  historians  and  many  grad- 

% 

uate  students  show  a greater  interest  in  the  dynamics  of  history  (as  gained 
through  insight  obtained  in  contacts  with  other  areas  of  the  social  sciences) 

than  in  historical  theories  and  (2)  having  acquired  knowledge  of  the  com.-  • 
puter  as  a research  tool,  they  believe  that  scholarship  in  history  is  capable 
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of  a more  effective  scope  or  coverage  than  it  currently  enjoys. 

The  pressure  to  place  more  emphasis  on  the  social  uses  of  history  will, 
in  the  opinion  of  department  heads,  promote  greater  interaction  between  hist- 
orians, psychologists,  sociologists  and  anthropologists  and  lead  to  disserta- 
tion research  which  will  reflect  that  association.  Some  interviewees  expect 
to  see  a greater  emphasis  on  professionalization  and  on  education  for  teaching. 
This  may  result  in  greater  specialization  along  geographically  based  lines  or 
in  "pre"  and  "post"  historical  eras.  For  example,  one  chairman  noted: 

"We  get  increasing  calls  for  specialists.  No  one  expects 
a man  to  teach  European  History  if  he  was  trained  in 
American  History.  Formerly  everyone  taught  surveys.  . ." 

Department  chairmen  e^qpect  to  see  changes  in  Ph.D.  requirements  which 
will  (l)  broaden  the  available  options  for  research,  (2)  eliminate  or  reduce 
the  foreign  language  requirement  unless  it  is  needed  for  the  dissertation, 

(3)  introduce  new  interdisciplinary  seminars,  (4)  speed  up  and  streamline  the 
degree  process  and  (5)  reduce  the  attrition  among  doctoral  students.  They  ex- 
pect the  latter  to  be  accomplished  by  better  selection  and  financing  and  by 
requiring  full  time  study  for  at  least  three  years.  Some  expect  the  M.A. ’to'be 
eliminated  or  to  become  a- terminal  degree.  Almost  all  e^qnect  to  see  greater 
efforts  made  to  provide  teaching  preparation  and/or  experience  during  the 
doctorate.  And  they  anticipate  that  almost  all  students  will  be  expected 
to  spend  time  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  or  abroad,  if  his  specialty  re- 
quires "knowledge  or  acquaintance"  with  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  field  whose  department  chairmen  appeared  to  have  the  greatest  prob- 
lem envisioning  the  changes  in  its  immediate  future  is  sociology.  According 
to  the  statment  of  one  chairmen  (and  inferred  from  others):  "Chaos  is  ahead 

in  the  next  five  years."  Sociology  is  under  pressure  to  systematize  its  know- 
ledge and  conceptualize  its  methodology  before  it  can  chart  its  direction. 


Several  chairmen  expressed  their  conviction  that  no  progress  will  be  made  in 
sociology  until  the  nature  of  the  discipline  is  agreed  upon  and  seme  theory 
is  developed.  According  to  these  sources,  the  absence  of  a coherent  focus  and 
an  inherent  content  has  produced  departments  in  which  fo\ir  or  five  schools  of 
sociology  exist  within  the  same  department  with  little,  if  any,  understanding 
or  communication  among  them.  Currently,  according  to  one  interviewee,  the 
field  is  a diffuse,  overlapping  conglomerate  which  is  "thrashing  out  to  cover 
the  sociology  of  everything," 

Ihe  computer  and  other  technologies  for  handling  quantitative  data  are 
looked  upon  by  sociologists  as  the  analog  to  the  physicists*  cyclotron.  Depart- 
ment chairmen  were  unanimous  in  their  agreement  that  future  graduate  students 
will  ^eed  a strong  background  in  computer  usage  and  in  statistical  methods  as 
sociology  becomes  more  narrowly  specialized  around  quantitative  data. 

Some  interviewees  suggested  that  as  sociology  continues  to  develop  its 
own  journals  and  specialized  literature,  it  may  gain  a basic  paradigm  around 
which  graduate  education  might  be  designed.  Others  believe  that  the  eclectic 
approach  will  continue  to  lead  sociologists  into  "fashionable  areas"  such  as 
comparative  studies  or  ethno-methodological  approaches.  One  department  head 
expressed  frustration  about  his  efforts  to  lead  a department  **that  does  not 
know  where  it  wants  to  go." 

Because  the  quantitative  aspects  of  sociological  research  is  in  conflict 
with  the  students'  desire  to  be  directly  involved  with  social  problems,  depeirt- 
ment  chairmen  report  that  they  are  facing  a crisis  in  their  inability  to  pro- 
vide adequate  research  assistantship  training.  To  a large  extent  the  com- 
puter has  freed  the  student  from  his  role  as  a "statistical  clerk.''  The 
need  now  is  for  the  development  of  models  around  which  a number  of  training 
devices  mi^t  be  available  along  some  basic  designs  rather  than  on  happenstance 
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6xp6rie-nces . Some  hope  thab  this  need  will  he  answered  through  the  organiza- 
tion of  interdisciplinary  research  seminars  and/or  through  small  groups  of 
three  or  four  students  working  on  a major  research  project  together.  This 
may  mean  that  admissions  will  he  limited  to  more  manageable  numbers  than 
currently  obtain.  Tlie  problem  of  training  for  research  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  most  sensitive  aspects  of  student  morale  and  dissatisfaction  in  this  field. 
According  to  department  chairmen, criticism  of  the  research  in  their  field  has 
caused  sociology  students  to  organize  in  order  to  place  strong  pressure  on 
the  department  for  academic  reform.  At  the  professional  level  the  Radical 
Sociologist  Student  Union  verbalized  these  demands  at  the  19^9  Conference 
of  the  American  Sociological  Association. 

The  Physical  Sciences 

Department  administrators  in  chemistry  expect  to  see  a growing  reliance 
upon  instruments  and  a sophisticated  dependence  upon  technicians.  They  en- 
vision more  cross-discipline  grouping  in  the  experimental  areas  of  chemistry 
but  are  not  optimistic  about  the  administrative  and  departmental  hold-outs 
in  certain  areas  which  wish  to  retain  their  identity  as  purists. 

The  increased  narrowness  of  some  aspects  of  chemistry  has  brought  about 
in  the  departments  a need  for  various  specialized  skills.  Some  chairmen 
noted  that  not  enough  planning  has  been  done  to  determine  the  nature  of  this 
need  or  to  organize  the  campus  resources  tvnd  personnel  who  can  respond  to  it. 
Currently  a tie-in  with  engineering  serves  present  needs,  but  some  chairmen 
said  that  alliance  becomes  increasingly  uneasy  as  engineers  become  more  in- 
terested in  research  on  their  own. 

Chemists  of  the  future  will,  according  to  some  department  chairmen  in 
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by  forming  interdisciplinary  relationships  with  appropriate  fields,  others 
expect  that  the  generalization  will  occur  by  having  the  graduate  work  in 
several  subdivisions  within  chemistry.  At  least  two  of  the  chairmen  saw  an 
opposite  trend,  i.e.,  an  emphasis  on  "more  and  more  specialization." 

One  of  the  small  institutions  in  the  sample  expects  to  broaden  its  base 
by  Joining  a consortium  in  which  the  strengths  of  several  institutions  would 
be  used  reciprocally.  The  faculty  see  this  as  one  response  to  the  increased 
cost  of  the  instrumentation  required  in  the  education  of  chemists. 

The  primary  concern  among  department  chairmen  in  chemistry  was  the  grow- 
ing competition  for  top  quality  students.  Even  thou^  applications  may  in- 
crease, they  expect  the  competition  for  good  students  (and  faculty)  to  stiffen 
as  more  and  more  institutions  become  competitive  throu^  scholarship  offering. 
Small  institutions,  and  those  less  favorably  located  geographically,  report 
that  competition  will  become  increasingly  acute.  These  concerns  probably  re- 
flect the  fact  that  15  per  cent  of  the  first  year  males  in  600  graduate  de- 
partments in  chemistry  and  physics  had  entered  service  or  been  ordered  to 
induction  prior  to  June  I968  and  many  others  dropped  out  to  seek  Jobs  which 
provide  occupational  deferments. 

Department  chairmen  in  mathematics  were  in  agreement  that  revolutionary 
changes  in  that  field  have  so  strengthened  the  high  school  and  undergraduate 

curriculum  that  students  enter  graduate  school  today  "knowing  mathematics 
which  some  of  their  professors  do  not  know."  They  reported  that  graduate 
programs  now  start  from  a much  higher  base  than  those  offered  a decade  ago 
and  that  students  today  do  not  have  to  spend  time  learning  certain  math  pro- 
cesses because  instruments  are  available  to  perform  them. 

Interviewees  foresee  an  increased  develoianent  in  applied  math  and  in 
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i\mctional  analysis  and  increased  pressures  on  the  department  to  develop  math- 
ematics courses  which  will  serve  the  needs  of  other  disciplines.  However, 
chairmen  anticipate  that  a primary  interest  in  abstract  math  will  continue  to 
occupy  the  time  of  their  research' faculties. 

Although  they  believe  that  a substantial  part  of  the  mathematicians 
will  remain  in  the  mainstream  of  the  discipline,  interviewees  expect  that  some 
will  strike  out  to  develop  new  areas.  In  some  cases,  these  ventures  will  re- 
present interdisciplinary  alignments,  as  in  the  case  of  complex  variable 
theo3;ies  which  have  become  the  bedrock  of  some  areas  in  physics  research.  In 
other  cases,  the  department  chairmen  envision  changes  that  are  ephemeral  out- 
growths of  "fashion."  Believing  that  what  happens  in  related  fields  will 
have  an  important  impact  on  mathematics,  and  vice  versa,  some  interviewees 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  division  within  mathematics  per  se  will  be  less 
sharp  than  it  is  currently.  As  a result,  department  chairmen  expect  require- 
ments for  admission  to  courses  to  be  less  restrictive.  They  agreed  that 
while  the  field  will  continue  to  have  great  growth,  the  direction  of  that 
growth  cannot  be  plotted  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  computer  has  apparently  contributed  to  some  scattering  of  interests 
among  mathematicians.  In  some  institutions  its  technology  has  brought  some 
faculty  members  into  contact  with  men  in  other  fields  who  are  attempting  to 
develop  their  research  on  mathematical  models.  In  other  instances  the  "pure 

math  people"  have  withdrawn  either  academically,  psychologically  or  physi- 
cally from  the  "computer  people." 

The  changes  that  department  chairmen  predicted  for  graduate  education 
in  mathematics  over  the  immediate  future  include:  (l)  a more  selective  ad- 

mission at  the  Ph.D,.  level,  (2)  increased  efforts  to  identify  math  potential 
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at  the  undergraduate  level  and  to  encourage  early  admission  or  advanced  place- 
ment, (3)  tailormade  Ph.D.  programs  in  lieu  of  basic  requirements  for  all, 

(4)  general  broadening  in  the  graduate  students'  contacts  with  other  fields 
or  with  other  areas  within  mathematics,  (5)  a reduction  in  the- time  required 
for  the  Ph.D.,  (6)  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  number  of  postdoctorates 
who  will  devote  their  efforts  toward  "pure  mathematics"  and  (?)  increased 
efforts  to  offer  supervised  preparation  for  college  teaching  in  mathematics. 

Department  chairmen  in  physics  expect  that  the  years  ahead  will  show 
a continued  movement  toward  greater  sophistication  at  an  earlier  time  in  the 
student's  career.  Although  they  acknowledge  that  some  who  reach  high  levels 
of  sophistication  early  may  have  sacrificed  broad  training  in  favor  of  factual 
learning,  most  department  chairmen  believe  that  future  students  will  be  their 
own  academic  pacemakers.  To  this  end,  they  anticipate  that  Ph.D.  programs  in 
physics  will  place  less  emphasis  on  formal  course  requirements  and  more  empha- 
sis on  the  development  of  a well-rounded  and  balanced  professional  background. 
On  the  premise  that  it  will  become  increasingly  difficult  to  train  theorists, 
some  department  chairmen  view  the  trend  toward  a broader  academic  background 
with  mixed  feelings.  Conversely,  some  noted  that  by  combining  an  interest 
in  physics  with  an  interest  in  biology,  social  science,  philosophy  or  reli- 
gion,many  top  physicists  have  broken  out  of  the  conventional  narroimess  of 
their  training  and  made  physics  relevant  to  life.  They  expect  to  see  this 
influence  apparent  in  the  degree  program.  Some  departments  may  offer  two 
tracks,  one  fdr  researchers  and  another  for  undergraduate  teachers. 

Partly  in  response  to  the  diversity  in  the  levels  of  knowledge  achieved 
by  students  before  they  enter  graduate  school,  some  department  heads  expect 
that  assessment  examinations  will  replace  the  routine  course  requirements.  The 
results  of  these  examinations  would  provide  the  base  on  which  academic  advising 
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would  be  predicated.  According  to  interviewees,  because  of  improved  teaching 
at  the  high  school  and  undergraduate  levels,  bright  students  will  be  encouraged 
to  take  graduate  work  while  still  in  the  undergraduate  program.  "Book  learn- 
ing will  be  streamlined"  or  become  an  independent  activity,  and  students  will 
"plunge  into"  research  as  soon  as  they  are  admitted  to  graduate  standing. 

Almost  all  of  the  interviewees  said  that  they  expect  to  see  an  acceler- 
ation in  the  time  required  for  the  degree  process.  However,  they  qualified 
this  observation  by  saying  that  future  research  physicists  will  almost  be 
forced  to  take  an  additional  two  year  postdoctoral  training.  One  interviewee 
observed  that  most  physicists  are  self-educated  in  the  sense  that  thej'’  learn 
physics  at  the  professional  level  by  teaching  it  or  doing  it.  For  this  reason 
he  saw  the  need  for  a postdoctoral  experience  during  which  the  individual  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  relate  to  graduate  students  in  both  a teaching  and  a 
research  capacity. 

/ 

In  terms  of  their  preparation  for  graduate  study  in  physics,  departmeab 
chairmen  expressed  the  belief  that  applicants  will  be  expected  to  have  a 
strong  background  in  mathematics,  in  quantum  mechanics  and  in  programming  or 
computer  usage.  Some  chairmen  believe  that  the  fundamental  tools,  techniques 
and  materials  in  physics  will  soon  require  repackaging.  For  example,  in  place 
of  actually  building  tneir  own  research  instrumentation  students  will  be  ex- 
pected to  understand  their  purpose  and  function,  but  the  instrument  themselves 
will  be  built  by  engineers.  Some  expect  that  computer  science  may  replace 
the  foreign  language  requirement  as  a research  tool, and  programmed  experi- 
ments may  replace  manual  operation  and  evaluation. 

Although  some  chairmen  expressed  a cautious  optimism  about  the  wisdom 
of  requiring  all  students  to  acquire  the  same  basic  background  before  they 
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are  advanced  to  the  dissertation  stage,  the  majority  indicated  that  differ- 
entiation in  education  and  experience  may  begin  at  the  moment  of  entrance, 
for  future  physics  graduates.  In  the  opinion  of  two  interviewees,  research  in 
pliysies  lijis  become  so  compt.'li  live,  and  the  academic  programs  in  the  top  schools 
are  so  nearly  sijnilar,  that  some  departments  may  soon  break  out  of  their  normal 
patterns  and  opt  for  greater  diversification.  A few  departments  are  planning 
for  this  move  by  appointing  professors  whose  research  interests  are  different 
from  those  of  the  existing  staff.  Some  chairmen  said  that  they  are  deliber- 
ately recruiting  mavericks  who  will  introduce  more  radical  changes  in  career 
styles . 

Commenting  on  the  press  exerted  on  the  university  for  equality  of  edu- 
cational experience,  one  chairman  speculated  that  while  the  purists  may  die 
holding  out  for  standards,  physics  departments  will  probably  respond  by  taking 
more  doctoral  students  and  then  adding  a two  year  postdoctoral  requireiaent 
for  those  who  aspire  to  positions  in  prestigious  institutions  or  in  theoretical 
physics. 

With  respect  to  other  changes  some  chairmen  saw  the  elimination  of  the 
oral  examination,  a shortened  period  during  which  the  student  will  be  expected 
to  demonstrate  his  abilities,  an  increased  competition  for  good  graduate 
students,  a ’pricing  out”  of  -some  institutions  because  of  the  competition  and 

the  increased  costs  of  graduate  support  and  an  increase  in  interdisciplinary 
programming. 
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XIII.  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  COMMENTARY 


In  formulating  recommendations  based  on  this  survey,  certain  basic 
characteristics  of  a modern  university  should  be  acknowledged. 

First,  it  should  be  secognized  that  one  of  the  primary  objectives  of 
a university  is  research  and  that  its  status  and  the  security  of  its  faculty 
are  dependent  upon  its  productivity. 

Failure  to  acknowledge  the  extent  to  v'hich  the  research  productivity 
of  universities  has  contributed  to  the  quality  of  life  in  America  would  be 
invidious.  The  great  strides  made  by  its  researchers  have  all  but  eradicated 
some  of  the  diseases  and  environmental  problems  that  were  widespread  less 
than  fifty  years  ago.  Findings  of  university  researchers  have  improved  housing, 
transportation  and  water  supplies;  produced  labor  saving  devices  that  removed 
the  incredible  burdens  which  men  in  less  fortunate  countries  still  carry 
on  their  backs;  improved  the  quality  of  daily  existence  through  the  discov- 
ery of  vitamins;  improved  the  general  standard  of  living  for  large  numbers 
of  people  and  freed  men  from  superstitions  and  other  irrational  forces  which 
constrained  him.  From  the  "quest  for  civil  rights  for  all  to  the  developnent 
of  space  science,  the  university  has  played  a vital  role  in  the  life  and 
times  of  the  nation.  In  conjunction  with  these  activities  it  served  an  in- 
dispensible  function  for  society,  namely,  the  education  and  preparation  of 
its  future  scholars  and  leaders.  That  it  has  left  much  undone,  that  some  of 
its  priorities  are  difficult  to  defend,  and  that  it  has  sometimes  appeared 
to  be  more  involved  in  the  pursuit  than  in  the  use  of  knowledge  must  also  be 
acknowledged . 

Second,  it  should  be  recognized  that  under  present  arrangements  the 
university  and  its  professors,  must,  like  the  church  and  its  clergy,  often 


beg  or  otherwise  solicit  the  funds  or  other  resources  needed  to  perform  the 
work  which  their  mission  entails.  Given  the  nature  and  scope  of  that  mis- 
sion, it  is  probably  realistic  to  expect  that  the  bulk  of  research  support 
will  continue  to  come  frcan  external  sources.  The  extent  to  which  the  solici- 
tation of  that  support  makes  inroads  on  the  time  and  energy  of  the  staff  and 
exposes  them  and  their  institutions  to  internal  and  external  social  and  po- 
litical pressures  is  considerable.  Dependency  on  sponsored  research  grants 
and  contracts  or  on  phii.anthropic  donations  must  be  counted  as  an  attrition 
factor  in  academic  life  and  operation. 

The  effect  of  this  practice  on  the  academic  mendicant  must  also  be 
acknowledged.  Some  faculty  have  virtually  become  "grantsmen" adept  at 
attracting  grants  and  contracts.  }feiny  have  become  "academic  technicians" 
who  exert  awesome  power  and  influence  in  the  university  yet  rarely  teach  or 
concern  themselves  with  the  administration  or  governance  of  their  institu- 
tions. Still  others  behave  as  academic  entrepreneurs  for  whom  the  university 
appears  to  represent  little  more  than  a prestigious  mailing  address. 

Third,  it  should  be  assumed  that  a university  ought  not  to  be  expected 
to  perform  tasks  that  are  incompatible  with  its  nature  as  a humane  educa- 
tional institution  or  to  perform  tasks  that  can  accomplished  better  by  some 
''ther  institution. 

Fourth,  it  should  be  assumed  that  faculty  members  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
pected to  take  responsibility  for  guiding  or  directing  passive,  dependent  stu- 
dents who  lack  commitment  to  clearly  perceived  goals  which  they  strive  to 
achieve  for  themselves. 

Fifth,  it  should  be  assumed  that  at  the  Ph.D.  level  students  will  look 
upon  the  university  as  an  organization  whose  services  they  use  to  help  them 
to  arrive  at  a particular  goal.  Having  made  an  investment  in  the  organization. 
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the  investor  will  feel  free  to  criticize  it  but  will  not  be  unduly  disturbed 
or  deterred  from  his  course  if  the  institution  is  sometimes  unable  to  re- 
spond with  maximum  efficiency. 

Finally,  it  should  be  assumed  that  the  various  graduate  disciplines 
have  effective  selection  processes  which  reasonably  assure  that  the  interests 
and  intellectual  capacities  of  the  students  who  are  .admitted  are  compatible 
with  the  interest  and  intellectual  capacities  of  the  faculty. 

If  these  assumptions  are  tenable,  the  investigator  considers  the 
following  recommendations  to  be  appropriate: 

• imperative  in  this  "Age  of  Discontinuity"  that  universities 

reexamine  their  goals  and  set  their  priorities . 

In  their  efforts  to  be  accommodative,  universities  in  America  appear  to 
have  obscured  their  roles  and  exposed  themselves  to  the  danger  of  being  re- 
duced to  mere  credentialling  agencies  or  service  centers.  If  they  are  to 
reverse  this  trend  and  survive  the  criticism  which  currently  engulfs  them, 
they  must,  in  the  spirit  of  candor  and  openness,  reexamine  their  mission, 
explicate  their  goals  and  strengthen  their  defenses  against  the  intrusion  of 
forces  which  would  distort  their  nature.  If  they  are  to  maintain  their  inte- 
grity as  institutions  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  they  must  reestablish 
themselves  as  autonomous  universities  and  prove  themselves  capable  of  self- 
government,  self-criticism  and  self- renewal  or  reform. 

To  this  end,  the  investigator  supports  the  recommendation  of  the 
American  Association  for  Higher  Education  which  was  adopted  as  a resolution 
ill  its  national  conference  on  March  5>  19^9,  in  Chicago,  Illinois: 

Each  college  and  university,  through  wide  discussion  and  with 
clarity  and  precision  must  determine  its  particular  mission.  If, 
in  the  language  of  the  day,  it  wishes  to  do  its  thing,  it  must 
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define  what  its  thing  really  is.  It  must  consider  the  outcomes 
it  proposes  to  achieve  in  terms  of  teaching  and  learning,  scholar- 
ship and  research  and  public  and  community  service.  Since  no 
institution  can  be  all  things  to  all  men,  each  higher  education 
institution  must  order  its  priorities. 

Furthermore,  it  must  inform  its  many  publics  of  its  limitations 
as  well  as  its  scope  and  that  some  characteristics  are  essential 
to  its  existence.  For  exjample,  a college  or  university  empha- 
sizes reason  and  the  rational  approach  to  establishing  priorities 
and  to  resolving  disagreements. 

Each  college  and  university  must  determine  or  redefine  its 
goals  in  the  context  of  today's  social  and  political  ferment.  It 
should  also  — more  than  ever  before  — significantly  involve  all 

V 

portions  of  the  collegiate  community  in  the  reexamination  pro- 
cess. Each  must  carefully  analyze  its  whole  system  of  internal 
governance  . . . and  include  in  this  examination  students,  faculty 
and  administrators.  The  balance  of  power  among  the  latter  will 
vary  with  the  problems  under  consideration.  In  a given  area  of 
responsibility,  the  balance  of  power  should  reflect  the  relative 
expertise  of  each  segment  of  the  collegiate  community. 


. ^ universities  have  a conscience  about  the  chaos  in  our  times , 

they  should  use  their  good  offices  not  merely  to  criticize  society  but  to 
assist  society  in  its  self-renewal  and  reform. 

As  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  other  men,  scholars  should  be  concerned 
about  the  social  consequences  of  their  research  and  teaching.  If  they  limit 
their  interest  and  comprehension  to  the  ever  fragmenting  area  of  their  spe- 
cialties, they  reduce  their  ability  to  observe  the  effect  of  their  activities 
on  mankind  or  on  the  human  spirit.  The  role  of  the  critic  is  too  easy.  As 
thought  informs  action  so  action  can  inform  thought.  Universities,  as  the 
repcl^itories  of  thought  should,  through  self-determination,  decide  how  they 
can  best  serve  as  regenerative  agents  for  society  and  advance  and  nourish 
the  rich  cultural  and  social  diversity  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

As  advocated  by  the  1970  conference  of  the  American  Academy  of  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  scientists  and  scholars  should,  at  this  moment  in 
history,  rededicate  themselves  to  enriching  the  society  which  enriches  them. 
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. Universities  should  clearly  define  the  general  principle  or  ration- 
ale on  vhich  they  accept  and  perform  sponsored  research. 

Probably  no  issue  serves  more  dramatically  to  illustrate  the  need  for 
a reappraisal  of  the  university's  function  than  does  the  charge  that  univer- 
sities have  allowed  themselves  to  become  the  pawns  of  the  so-called  military- 
industrial  complex.  Dissident  students,  and  others  have  insistently  reasoned 
that  the  university  cannot,  on  moral  grounds,  participate  in  research  that 
leads  to  the  implementation  of  war  without  simultaneously  participating  in 
the  legitimization  of  war  as  an  instrument  for  the  resolution  of  conflict. 
Their  animus  is  directed  particularly  toward  those  whose  work  results  in  the 
development  of  offensive  instrumentation  but  it  is  not  appreciably  less  criti- 
cal of  those  who  work  on  defensive  ^ents  or  systems.  These  critics  believe 
that  if  the  university  must  accommodate  itself  to  the  problems  of  war  and 
peace  it  should  do  so  by  an  intense  preoccupation  with  the  latter.  They 
are  no  less  critical  of  the  universities  involvement  with  business,  industry 
or  agriculture  on  projects  that  lack  positive  consequences  for  man. 

Given  a system  of  research  support  which  makes  the  university  dependent 
upon  the  largess  of  outside  agencies,  criticism  of  this  nature  probably  can 
be  allayed  but,  short  of  drastically  limiting  its  research  activity  or  organi- 
zing separate  research  institutions,  it  can  probably  never  be  eliminated.  In 
the  interest  of  reassuring  those  who  have  a deep  concern  about  the  integrity 
of  their  educational  institutions  and  to  inform  their  critics,  universities 
should  reveal  the  policies  on  which  they  accept  financial  support  from  out- 
side agencies. 

Unless  they  are  willing  to  pay  a terrible  price — especially  in  the  loss 
of  confidence  among  the  university  youth — universities  must  reflect  deeply 
on  their  responsibilities  as  humane  educational  institutions.  Having  done  so. 


they  must  make  their  positions  explicit  and  be  willing  to  defend  them  on 
moral  as  well  as  educational  grounds. 


. Essentially,  university  resources,  programs  and  policies  should 
organized  so  ^ create  an  environment  which  focuses  more  on  learning 
than  on  teaching. 

There  is  an  imperative  need  for  a variety  of  innovative  educational 
and  social  inventions  in  higher  education  which  will  assure  more  effective 
utilization  of  the  faculties'  competencies  and  excite  the  intellectual  in- 
terests of  students.  The  malaise  which  the  latter  exhibit  and  the  animus 
which  they  express  about  their  educational  programs  probably  can  not  be  re- 
solved sin5)ly  by  shoring  up  old  structures.  Bolder,  more  imaginative  inno- 
vations are  needed  at  the  doctoral  level  if  education  is  to  be  a pacesetter 
toward  self-renewal  and  growth.  The  nature  of  the  students ’ complaints  about 

their  educational  experiences  underscores  the  fact  that  universities  are,  by 

/ 

and  large,  organized  to  place  teaching— rather  than  learning— in  the  fore- 
front of  their  activities.  That  is  to  say,  professors  spend  their  time  de- 
veloping course  bibliographies,  outlines  and  topics,  arranging  course  mat- 
erials and  gathering  pertinent  information  to  present  to  students,  who,  by 
the  nature  of  this  process,  become  passive  recipients  in  a one-sided  intel- 
lectual exercise.  Because  they  have  little  part  in  planning  the  ends  and 
means  of  intellectual  exploration,  students  charge  that  they  rarely  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  totally  involved  in  the  educational  process  or  to  reflect 
on  the  antecedents  and  consequences  of  the  knowledge  they  acquire. 

If  the  organizational  structure  placed  the  learner  at  the  center  oi 
the  campus  world,  teachers  would  be  viewed  as  facilitative  components  or  co- 
partners in  learning  and  students  would  be  directly  involved  in  their  devel- 
opmental progress. 
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In  this  arrangement  a partial  role  reversal  would  occur.  Teachers 
would  serve  as  resource  persons  and  expeditors,  and  students  would  be 
viewed  as  independent  and  responsible  seekers  of  the  particular  knowledge 
they  need.  Both  would  be  held  responsible  for  organizing,  synthesizing,  in- 
tegrating and  relating  knowledge  in  such  meaningful  ways  as  to  discover  new 
information  and  new  concepts.  The  model  of  the  teacher  as  a life-long 
learner  would  be  projected,  and  both  the  student  and  the  teacher  would  be 
involved  constructively  in  the  evaluation  process.  On  the  assumption  that 
in  the  learning  process  individuals  m^  sometimes  have  to  be  wrong  on  the 
way  to  becoming  right  (or  accurate),  the  evaluation  process  should  place 
major  emphasis  on  the  developmental  aspects  of  learning. 

. Although  the  paramount  interest  of  the  graduate  department  is 
the  production  of  specialists  for  the  discipline , U should  not  permit  the 
academic  program  or  the  process  to  become  dehumanized  in  the  interest  of 
developing  the  discipline. 

The  responses  of  doctoral  students  in  this  study  revealed  their  concern 
about  certain  imbalances  in  their  educational  preparation.  In  particular, 
they  voiced  a need  for  emphasis  in  those  areas  of  learning  which  develop  the 
expressive  and  appreciative  life  as  well  as  in  those  which  produce  and  advance 
the  life  of  the  specialist.  In  commenting  on  their  educational  experiences} 
students  frequently  described  them  as  "dehumanized  in  the  interest  of  scien- 
tism." This  criticism  was  pervasive  throughout  the  twelve  disciplines  in  the 
study.  Even  as  the  students  in  the  sciences  expressed  a wish  to  have  ideas 
in  their  disciplines  modified  by,  or  related  to,  the  observations  of  poets 
and  philosophers,  students,  of  the  latter  registered  their  disappointment  in 


finding  that  the  poets  d philosophers  in  the  university  had  become  scientific 


and  technical. 


In  view  of  the  doctoral  student's  need  to  achieve  identity  as  a scholar 
yet  maintain  a personal  identity,  the  various  elements  of  the  Ph.D.  program 
should  be  designed  to  promote  his  need  for  affective  as  well  as  cognitive 
learning.  Above  all,  the  educational  process  should  not  stunt  his  growth 
toward  greater  regard  for  humanity  or  increased  cultural  awareness. 

Ideally,  the  educational  environment  at  the  graduate  level  should  radi- 
ate a charisma  that  is  matched  by  the  desires  of  faculty  and  students  to  be- 
come not  merely  learned,  but  learned  persons . It  should  offer  a variety  of 
life  styles  which  reflect  with  integrity  interrelationships  that  promote  the 
civilized  dialogue.  To  the  fullest  extent  possible, students  should  be  viewed 

t 

as  junior  colleagues  rather  than  as  marginal  entities.  The  emphasis  in  the 
academic  program  should  be  on  education  not  on  training.  It  should  recog- 
nize the  individual's  need  for  gaining  knowledge  outside  of  his  discipline 
and  refrain  from  placing  obstacles  or  sanctions  against  those  with  diverse 
or  divided  interests. 

. Academic  reform  at  the  graduate  level  should  include  changes  in 

organization  of  instructional  units  and  m introduction  of  more  di- 
versified methods  of  transmitting  knowledge. 

The  practice  of  subdividing  the  content  of  a discipline  into  discrete 
segments  called  courses  and  then  subdividing  the  content  of  courses  into 
thirty  or  forty  class  presentations  over  a period  of  fifteen  weeks  appears  to 
have  lost  its  utility  for  graduate  education, if  not  for  most  aspects  of  higher 
education.  Although  this  standard  practice  may  have  been  valid  fifty  years 
ago  when  knowledge  grew  at  a slow  pace,  the  information  explosion  has  made 
the  course  approach  to  graduate  teaching  untenable.  Likewise,  at  this  level, 


the  semester  or  quarter  approach  to  teaching  has  become  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  defend.  Year-long  seminars  which  focus  around  a broad  topic,  such  as 
ecology,  prove  more  useful  and  amenable  to  the  kinds  of  learning  situations 
required  for  broad  exploration,  depth  analysis,  comprehensive  integration 
and  synthesis. 

The  contentment  of  students  in  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  im- 
plies that  laboratory  situations  involve  the  student,  physically  and  intellect- 
ually in  the  learning  process  and  give  him  a sense  of  personal  responsibility. 
Analogs  should  be  sought  by  instructors  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences. 

While  a few  institutions  have  experimented  with  calendar  changes  in  the 
interest  of  making  better  use  of  their  faculties  and  resources,  this  is  an 
economic  risk  difficult  for  universities  to  calculate  in  the  face  of  current 
stop  out”  trends.  Few  institutions  can  afford  to  take  that  risk.  They  seek 
reform  in  other  directions.  Many  believe  that  the  course  structure  is  the 
place  to  start.  Given  the  specificity  and  breadth  of  knowledge  available  to- 
day, almost  any  course  that  relies  on  a single  professor's  ideas  is  bound  to 
be  abortive.  For  this  reason  more  and  more  institutions  use  the  team  teaching 

approach  which  was  first  utilized  by  professional  schools.  They  also  make 
increasingly  hea.vy  use  of  off-campus  professional  or  semi-professional  per- 
sons who  are  knowledgeable  about  the  topics  under  discussion.  These  persons 
complement  or  supplement  the  professor's  expertise  and  give  the  students  op- 
portunities to  assess  different  perspectives.  In  many  cases  the  use  of  practi- 
tioners can  serve  as  a response  to  the  student's  plea  for  relevance  in  his 
program. 


. Curriculum  revision,  reform  or  innovation  should  be  systematic, 
involve  the  careful  deliberation  of  the  best  minds  and  be  pursued  under 
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conditions  vhich  remove  the  constraints  imposed  by  time  schedules , fatigue 


or  other  interfering  commitments. 

At  the  moment  in  history  when  graduate  education  faces  its  greatest 
challenge  and  moves  into  an  era  of  great  uncertainty  and  complexity,  it  is  in 
grave  danger  of  diminishing  the  clarity  of  its  objectives  because  the  pres- 
sures of  modern  university  life  leave  the  faculty  little  time  or  energy  for 
systematic  long  range  academic  planning.  The  nature  of  the  changes  that  are 
destined  to  occur  in  graduate  education  are  of  such  fundamental  importance 
and  so  comprehensive  in  scope  that  they  do  not  lepd  themselves  to  sporadic 
or  piece-meal  planning.  Demands  for  new  fields  of  study  and  for  the  reorgan- 
ization or  recombination  of  existing  programs  are  accelerating.  If  responses 
are  hurriedly  assembled,  the  problems  of  the  university  may  be  compounded. 

I 

On  the  other  hand,  decisions  cannot  be  put  off  without  great  risk.  If  univer- 
sities fail  to  make  a continual  analysis  of  their  academic  needs,  they  may 
react  but  they  probably  will  not  renew.  The  need  for  adequate  time  for  plan- 
ning and  for  implementing  innovation  and  reforms  in  graduate  education  has 
reached  a critical  point. 

Universities  should  give  immediate  and  high  priority  to  the  secure- 
ment  of  contingency  funds  which  would  allow  key  members  of  each  faculty  to 
give  full  time  for  several  months  to  curriculum  planning.  Students,  admini- 
strators and  other  faculty  members  should  be  involved  on  a part  time  basis 
or  consulted  as  their  competencies  and  interests  dictate.  It  is  of  crucial 
importance  that  when  -basic  pattern  of  reform  has  been  initiated,  a 
standing  curriculum  committee  assist  in  the  implementation  of  the  change  and 
institutionalize  continual  review  and  planning.  What  has  been  described  as 
the  "accelerating  acceleration  of  history"  requires  a dynamic,  not  a dormant, 
academic  review  process  and  facuJLty  that  act  effectively  as  agents  of  change. 
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. The  administrative  barriers  to  th^  use  and  integration  £f  full 
time  researchers , creative  artists , performers  and  knowledgeable  externs  who 
can  contribute  relevantly  to  the  academic  program  should  be  removed  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible. 

A large  pool  of  unused  talent  and  teaching  potential  can  be  found 
among  tlie  full  time  research  staff  in  any  major  institution.  Because  these 
persons  arc  organized  as  separate  administrative  units,  their  usefulness  to 
the  institution's  teaching  program  is  often  overlooked.  For  example,  de- 
partment chairmen  reported  that  one  can  find  psychologists  working  in  five 
or  six  different'  units  on  their  campuses,  who  have  no  communication  with  one 
another  and  are, therefore,  of  ten  completely  unaware  of  the  contributions  they 
can  make  to  each  other's  work  or  to  the  instructional  program.  Each  per- 
son's socialization  is  to  his  own  unit.  Although  some  institutions  in  the 
sample  do  give  courtesy  appointments  which  make  it  "administratively  cor- 
rect" to  invite  "outsiders"  to  participate  in  the  curriculum,  such  partici- 
pation is  generally  on  a sometimes  basis  not  an  integrated  part  of  the 
unit's  educational  program. 

The  loss  of  this  talent  to  the  teaching  role  is  very  considerable.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  full  time  research  staff  should  be  used  to  provide  a 
service  to  the  teaching  faculty  in  the  form  of  a continual  professional  collo- 
quy or  seminar  in  which  instructors  and  students  are  informed  about  research 
findings  and  researchers  have  opportunities  to  subject  their  methods  to  criti- 
cal review,.  Such  a seminar  would  provide  opportunities  for  Ph.D.  students  to 
observe  the.  way  various  kinds  of  scholars  think  and  interact  with  others. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  "free  university,"  creative  persons — whose  pre- 


sence can  enrich  the  cultural  or  intellectual  environment  while  they  find 
a temporary  haven  in  which  to  develop  their  special  talents --should  have 
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op6n  a.cc6ss  to  institutions  of  higher  education.  Graduate  students  shouXd 
be  encouraged  to  seek  informal  conferences  with  such  visitors  or  to  arrange 
informal  colloquia  or  performances  that  would  be  mutually  beneficial.  Such 
experiences  are  particularly  inq>ortant  for  students  in  the  humanities,  whose 
contacts  with  artists  and  scholars  should  be  personalized  or  more  humanized. 

. The  size  of  many  universities  militates  against  collegi  i t.y  gpd 
communication.  ^ extend  the  scholarly  dialogue  and  reduce  the  distance  be- 
tween faculty  student.  Informal  learning  sp^e  should  ^ made  acces sable. 

It  has  been  observed  that  ma  i*s  technology  has  transformed  man's  work 
into  a huge  process  of  collaboration.  The  magnitude  of  the  tasks  performed 
"the  university  practically  man'^-ites  its  dependence  upon  complex  systems 
and  sub-systems,  the  very  structure  of  which  makes  the  institution  subservient 
to  a wide  variety  of  individuals  whose  input  skills  keep  the  system  operating. 

I®P®ll6d  bj'  self-interests,  s^oe  sub— systems  tend  to  develop  their  in- 
dividual images  and  to  define  their  special  roles.  As  their  numbers  grow, 
both  gaps  and  log- jams  occur  in  the  information  process.  Control  of  the  system 
becomes,  finally,  a matter  of  controlling  communication.  At  most  major  uni- 
versities contending  groups  now  vis  for  that  control.  In  scmie  cases,  gradu- 
ate student  organizations  are  fcund  among  the  contenders. 

As  the  number  of  disassociated  or  second-class  citizens  of  the  academic 
city  grows,  the  divisive  wedge  widens  and  the  prospect  for  political  action 
grows  apace.  In  too  many  instances  graduate  students  swell  these  ranks.  It 
is  inq)erative  that  universities  seriously  plan  and  work  diligently  for  the 
development  of  attitudes,  social  conditions  and  collaborative  devices  which 
nromote  informal  relations,  reduce  distances  and  provide  opportunities  for 
personal  encounters  with  persons  who  care  about  one  another  or  hold  similar 
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interests . 


At  the  level  of  faculty- student  interaction,  the  sociological-humanistic 
model  is  more  appropriate  than  the  economic-administrative  model.  To  promote 
and  encourage  personal  encounters,  each  department  should  provide  informal 
space  where  faculty  and  students  can  meet  briefly  for  conversation.  In  addi- 
tion, each  department  should  review  its  space  utilization  and  decide  whether 
some  area  could  not  be  used  as  a gathering  place  where  formal  and  informal 
university  news  can  be  posted,  students  can  interact  with  their  peers  and  all 
would  feel  free  to  participate  in  the  intellectual  discourse  of  their  disci- 
plines. 

Few  students  are  strangers  to  Spartan  simplicity;  hence^  their  meeting 
places  need  not  be  elaborate.  Basically,  they  should  be  quarters  where  in- 
dividuals might  find  brief  respite  from  the  rigors  and  loneliness  of  doctoral 
study  among  other  congenial  human  beings.  In  particular  they  should  offer 
opportunities  for  the  social  integration  of  foreign  students  and  for  all  others 
who  seek  these  amenities. 

The  alternative  would  be  to  keep  the  system  and  sub- systems  simple  and 
relatively  small.  However,  to  reduce  the  size  or  stem  the  growth  of  top- 
ranked  institutions  in  a period  of  insistent  demand  for  more  access  to  higher 
education  could  court  disaster  for  the  national  purpose.  Ways  must  be  found 
to  manage  large  units  to  convey  the  impression  that  collegial  cooperation 
and  cordiality  are  important  -values  within  the  system. 

. Disciplines  should  give  serious  thought  to  the  possible  advantages, 
in  reorganizing  undctr  a structure  that  is  more  comprehensive  or  more  condu- 
cive to  the  development  of  scholarship  in  their  field  than  is  the  depart- 
mental pattern. 
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riie  dcpartinental  structure  appears  to  have  become  dysfunctional  for 
scholarly  progress.  Socially  and  politically  it  tends  to  inhibit  the  flow  of 
communication  and  encourages  the  formation  of  enclaves  or  separate  interest 
groups.  Large  or  powerful  departments  often  dominate  the  outcome  of  decisions 
and  overshadow  smaller  and  less  visible  units.  In  terms  of  the  Ph.D.  require- 
ments, some  departments  limit  the  horizon  of  the  student  by  requiring  him  to 
take  all  of  his  work  within  its  confines.  In  too  many  cases  it  operates  as 
a collective  bargaining  agency  rather  than  as  an  administrative  vehicle  for 
negotiating  the  road  to  scholarship. 

Academic  organizational  forms  have  not  kept  up  with  the  dynamic  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  the  structure  of  know3,edge.  New  organizational  patterns 
must  be  devised  to  accommodate  the  changes  induced  by  the  new  fields  of  study 
that  are  rapidly  forming,  i.e.,  ethnic  studies,  ecology,  urban  studies,  space 
sciences.  Careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  development  of  a 
Division  of  Interdisciplinary  Studies  which,  in  lieu  of  more  sweeping  reorgan- 
ization, would  provide  an  administrative  mechanism  for  facilitating  the  de- 
velopment of  these  fast- growing  bodies  of  knowledge. 

Cornell's  organization  around  graduate  fields  suggests  a viable  model 
for  removing  academic  fences  and  exposing  students  and  scholars  to  a broader 
range  of  experiences  and  ideas.  At  Berkeley  and  Stanford  the  formation  of 
"Ph.D.  research  groups"  serves  a conqoarable  function,  although  in  both  institu- 
tions departments  approve  the  ccmqaosition  of  the  "group"  and  retain  control. 

' If  established  institutions  are  too  "fixed"  to  allow  change,  newly 
forming  institutions  should  avoid  their  mistakes  by  borrowing  and  adapting 
from  models  that  were  designed  with  the  next  era  in  mind,  such  as  Santa  Cruz, 
the  Claremont  Graduate  School  or  Irvine^  which  are  planned  on  alternate  organi- 
zational forms  that  build  on  the  interdepartmental,  divisional  or  inter- 
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institutional  approach  to  scholarship.  "Cluster  disciplines,"  within  or  be- 
tween institutions,  might  be  organized  to  serve  the  same  functional  role 
served  by  cluster  colleges. 

. In  planning  Ph.D.  programs , careful  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  inclusion  of  education  that  prepares  the  graduate  for  a career  that 
will  be  spent  in  the  electronic  or  space  age  and  jri  the  early  decades  of  the 
twenty-first  centuiy. 

Those  who  plan  education  for  the  twenty-first  century  are  obliged  to  make 
intelligent  guesses  about  the  natui’e  of  the  problems  that  will  confront  future 
generations.  Their  task  is  complicated  by  the  obscure  shape  and  direction 
of  that  future.  Thus,  unlike  scholars  in  Chesterton's  time  who  could  "live 
on  the  intellect  of  a former  age,"  Drucker  finds  present  needs  so  markedly 
different  from  those  of  the  past  that  today's  planners  can  borrow  nothing 
from  yesterday's,  and,  in  their  commentaries  on  obsolescence,  McLuhan, 

Brzezenski  and  other  observers  predict  that  science  and  technology  will  so 
radically  transform  society  by  the  end  of  the  century  that  present  social 
forms  will  have  almost  completely  disappeared  and  totally  new  ones  will  have 
formed. 

Despite  the  imponderables  in  the  future,  evidence  is  convincingly 
accumulating  to  indicate  that  such  complex  issues  as  population  control,  en- 
vironmental quality,  automation,  migration,  international  relations  and  the 
problem  of  human  survival  will  engage  the  minds  and  energies  of  scholars  far 
into  the  foreseeable  future.  Many  of  those  scholars  are  currently  students 
in  graduate  schools.  If  they  are  to  be  adequately  prepared  to  cope  with 
these  global  problems  they  will  require  education  and  experience  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  their  specialties  or  the  limited  confines  of  their  campuses. 
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In  particular,  they  will  need  exposure  to  the  new  systems  of  information  pro- 
cessing, retrieval  and  dissemination  and  to  computer  technology  which,  in 
geometric  increments,  is  increasing  the  amount  of  research  in  every  discipline, 
altering  methods  of  instruction  and  realigning  relationships  within  the  world- 
wide academic  community. 

The  expanding  boundaries  of  the  modern  university  and  the  extensive 
communication  network  which  unites  institutions  of  higher  education  portend 
the  development  of  new  institutional  forms  and  new  ways  of  academic  program- 
ming, such  as  the  urban  grant  university  (Kerr,  1967)>  the  world  university 
(Taylci-,  1969)  or  the  newly  formed  educational  syndicates  which  have  begun 
to  program  certain  basic  curriculum.  Many  of  the  designers  and  implement ers 
of  these  new  organizations  are  now  in  graduate  school.  Their  education 
should  provide  them  with  "knowledge  of  fact,"  if  not  "knowledge  of  ac^ad.a- 
tance'*with  the  electronic  media  and  the  teaching- learning  technologies  which 
will  be  important  adjuncts  in  the  new  institutions. 

. ^ broaden  the  scope  of  scholarship  and  to  promote  concern 

I 

for  the  inte r conne ct ivene s s of  knowledge , faculty  and  graduate  student  s should 
have  easy  access  to  communication  with,  or  ^ study  in,  other  disciplines. 

The  goals  and  values  of  the  new  generation  of  scholars  illuminates  the 
need  for  reforms  away  from  the  narrow  specialization  commonly  found  in  doc- 
toral programs  or  departmental  offerings.  As  a result  of  curriculum  revisions 
and  up-graded  teaching  at  lower  levels,  many  students  now  enter  graduate 
school  with  a breadth  of  interests  and  with  analytical  skills  that  are  use- 
ful in  the  study  of  problems  which  conjoin  disiplines.  Departmental  require- 
ments or  constraints  are  often  so  strong  as  to  inhibit  the  development  of  these 
interests  or  discourage  the  student's  growth  in  interdisciplinary  methods  of 
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analysis.  To  avoid  this,  each  specialty  should  attempt  to  advance  the  de- 

/ 

velopment  of  interdisciplinary  relationships  by  providing  joint  seminars, 
research  projects,  colloquiims ,'  independent  field  study  and  other  mechanisms 
enlarge  the  scope  of  possible  insight  into  knowledge  that  is  both 
basic  to  a specialty  and  tangential  to  other  fields. 

At  the  Ph.D.  level,  programs  of  study  should  ^ individualized 
to  ^ particular  needs  of  ^ student  ^ ^ student,  ^ investor,  sho^ 

be  responsibly  involved  in  their  design. 

At  the  time  of  his  entrance  into  graduate  school  the  student  should 

be  encouraged  to  articulate  his  goals.  With  the  advice  of  a faculty  member 
he  should  plan  a course  of  study  and  develop  a tentative  plan  for  implement- 
ing it.  Throughout  his  program  he  should  be  encouraged  to  utilize  respons- 
ibly those  resources  of  the  university  that  will  advance  his  development. 

In  seeking  these  he  should  not  expect  the  faculty  to  act  as  his  surrogate 
but,  in  the  interest  of  learning  through  self- involvement,  he  should  seek 
his  own  sources.  This  does  not  release  or  excuse  the  faculty  from  the  role 
of  facilitator  or  expeditor. 

A persistent  complaint  among  doctoral  students  concerns  the  amount  of 
independence  they  find  in  planning  and  pursuing  the  degree  process.  Some 
think  they  do  not  have  enough.  A smaller  number  think  they  have  too  much. 

The  problem  of  finding  an  appropriate  balance  is  complicated  by  two  simple 
facts;  some  students  do  not  know  realistically  how  much  independence  or  de- 
pendence they  need,  and  some  faculty  do  not  know  how  much  to  give.  The  prob- 
ability is  that  each  responds  to  the  other  in  terms  of  behaviors  learned  as 
the  result  of  exposure  to  a particular  educational  system.  The  wide  diver-, 
sity  in  those  systems  presents  problems  when  the  frame  of  reference  or 
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e3q>ectatioris  of  one  is  the  converse  of  the  other. 

Most  of  the  psychological  stress  and  educational  disillusionment  re- 
sulting from  too  little  independence  seems  to  occur  during  the  first  year  of 
graduate  study  when  many  students  are  locked  into  a rigid  pattern  of  required 

courses  and  examinations.  Stresses  associated  with  too  much  independence  are 

\ 

commonly  found  at  the  dissertation  stage  when  students  are  often  largely  "on 
their  own."  More  often,  the  stress  seems  to  spring  from  faculty  indifference 
or  from  the  tendency  of  some  faculty  members  to ' treat  graduate  students  as 
though  they  were  "parts  of  the  problem"  instead  of  potential  sources  of  the 
answer.  Faculty  advisers  and  sponsors  should  attempt  to  make  realistic 
assessments  of  their  advisees’  need  for  independence  or  for  assistance  (espe- 
cially through  the  normal  stress  stages  in  the  Ph.D.  process)  and  respond  to 
that  need  accordingly. 

It  seems  fairly  clear  that  while  many  students  overstate  the  amount 
of  effort  required  of  them  in  the  degree  process,  their  anxiety  over  the  pro- 
cess is  real.  In  the  interest  of  reducing  that  strain,  faculties  should  per- 
iodically review  the  progress  or  needs  of  their  advisees.  While  the  latter 
should  demonstrate  a commitment  to  scholarship  by  their  willingness  to  accept 
its  reasonable  rigors,  the  faculty  should  not  expect  a beginner's  commitment 
to  be  fully  focused,  polished  or  "total." 

. The  orientation  and  advising  of  doctoral  students  should  be  syste- 
matically thorough  and  offered  on  both  a formal  and  informal  basis. 

In  general,  doctoreil  students  want  a higher  level  of  interaction  than 
they  currently  experience.  They  want  to  become  a part  of  the  intellectual 
community  rather  than  remain  on  the  fringes  or  have  a mere  bowing  acquaintance 
with  scholars.  To  foster  more  effective  integration  in  the  life  of  the 
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imiversity,  each  department,  in  cooperation  with  its  graduate  student  organi- 
zation or  its  advanced  candidates,  should  offer  a program  of  general  orienta- 
tion for  new  doctoral  students.  This  orientation  should  include  the  distri- 
bution of  a handbook  describing  the  interests  of  the  department  and  other 
information  of  import  to  doctoral  students.  In  addition,  an  informally 
structured  orientation  meeting  or  meetings  to  introduce  the  faculty  to  new 
students,  and  to  explain  the  offerings,  resources,  facilities  and  policies  of  ' 
the  department,  should  be  held  early  in  the  semester,  at  a time  convenient 
to  the  majority  of  students  and  in  a place  where  faculty  and  students  can 
meet  and  converse  informally. 

Specific  orientation  should  be  given  by  an  advisor  and  should  be  in- 
dividually tailored  to  the  student's  needs. 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  seek  at  least  a tentative  sponsor 
shortly  after  (if  not  before)  the  completion  of  their  first  full  semester  in 
the  doctoral  program,  and  the  method  through  which  an  advisor  is  normally 
obtained  should  be  clearly  explained  to  students  on  admission. 

. The  structure  of  Ph.D.  programs  should  liberate  the  student  from 
a preoccupation  with  grades , credits , course  examinations  and  si mil  nr  con- 
straints which  replicate  his  undergraduate  role  and  experiences . 

In  the  organization  and  administration  of  graduate  study,  operational 
criteria  that  are  based  on  the  logic  of  administrative  efficiency  have  some- 
times strained  the  logic  of  the  learning  process  in  the  mature  person.  Be- 
cause graduate  education  deals  with  knowledge  in  its  dynamic  state  — and  with 
the  particularized  needs  of  individuals  — standardized  and  conventional  fixa- 
tion on  such  details  as  grades,  credits,  deadlines,  examinations  and  regi- 
stration requirements  can  take  the  edge  of  excitement  from  the  graduate 
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experience  and,  in  some  cases,  corrupt  its  meaning.  Students  soon  grow  tense 
and  dispirited  when  they  find  that  graduate  school  represents  a continuation 
of  the  same  restraints  and  pressures  they  encountered  at  the  undergraduate 
level.  For  those  who  must  mold  themselves  into  a procrustean  bed  if  they  wish 
to  survive,  the  touted  freedom  of  university  study  is  illusory. 

In  his  report  to  the  steering  committee  on  the  study  of  education  at 

Stanford,  Mancall  (1969)  painted  the  following  dismal  picture  of  the  Ph.D. 
student : 


Having  worked  toward  the  degree  by  taking  a requisite  number 
of  units,  fulfilling  specified  requirements,  achieving  a certain 
grade  average,  passing  qualifying  examinations  and  writing  an 
often  crushingly  boring  dissertation  that  passes  as  an  ''original 
contribution  to  knowledge,"  the  graduate  student,  his  imagination 
probably  restricted  and  dulled,  his  mind  perhaps  withered  and 
exhausted,  his  soul  Jaded,  dreamless  and  unwondering,  his  enthu- 
siasm gone  with  his  youth,  is  suddenly  transformed  by  the  magic 
of  a degree  into  an  educator  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
imparting' to  those  who  come  after  him  the  excitement  of  learning 
and  a sense  of  the  high  adventure  in  ideas.  Often  he  leado  them 
no  further  than  into  the  intxicacies  of  the  footnote  jy,  7^. 

While  significant  numbers  of  the  students  in  this  study  do  not  fit 
Mancall 's  description,  too  many,  by  their  own  admission,  have  begun  to  take 
on  some  of  the  characteristics  he  describes. 

The  need  for  new  educational  strategies  which  would  enable  Ph.D.  stu- 
dents to  determine  their  own  conditions  for  learning  is  cogent.  Variable 
options  or  alternate  programs  should  oe  made  available  to  meet  the  needs  and 
retain  the  interest  of  the  mature  graduate.  Those  who  select  options  should 
do  so  with  the  understanding  that  they  must  be  willing  to  accept  the  conse- 
quences of  their  decisions.  The  goal  toward  increased  self-determination 
should  be  accompanied  by  increased  abilrlty  in  self-evaluation. 

Unless  there  are  contrary  indicators , the  learning  environment  should 
impose  a minimum  of  structural  restraints  on  the  doctoral  student.  If  the 
trend  toward  narrowing  the  graduate  students'  academic  encounters  to  formal 
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course  work  is  to  be  counteracted,  serious  thought  must  be  given  to  the  search 
for  new  patterns  of  curriculum  design  or  new  program  models.  The  newly  form- 
ing fields  of  knowledge  and  changes  in  the  structure  of  existing  disciplines 
warrant  the  breaking  away  from  stereotyped  patterns  of  academic  programming 
at  this  advanced  level. 

Opportunities . for  fortuitous  learning  experiences  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  Ph.D.  students  who  demonstrate  their  ability  to  think  and  work  innova- 
tively.  For  those  who  can  find  a rational  level  and  combination  of  environ- 
mental factors  in  which  they  can  be  productive,  waivers  of  standardized  aca- 
demic requirements  should  be  permitted.  If  admission  to  graduate  education 
is  viewed  as  a contract  in  which  each  side  is  responsible  for  maximizing  its 
goals,  the  I916  challenge  of  Andrew  West  to  his  Princeton  faculty  seems  legi- 
timate and  appropriate  for  consideration  by  planners  of  graduate  education 
today: 


Why  shouldn't  the  graduate  student  be  free?  Why  should  there  be 
any  fixed  number  of  courses  he  must  take?  Why  should  he  not  study 
what  he  likes?  Is  there  not  enough  knowledge  in  any  important 
subject  to  exhaust  a lifetime  of  the  most  ardent  intellectual  effort 

The  prescient  among  observers  today  might  add: 

Why  should  the  graduate  student  not  be  free  from  the  confines 
of  the  campus?  Why  should  he  not  use  the  total  environment  as 
his  learning  laboratory?  Why  should  not  the  graduate  school 
be  viewed  as  a place  for  the  creative  use  of  freedom  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  nature  of  first  principles  or  the  development 
and  testing  of  hypothesis? 

These  are  questions  to  which  the  graduate  school  must  address  itself 
if  it  is  to  provide  the  personnel  needed  in  leadership  or  decision-making 
roles  in  the  decades  ahead. 


* Ph.D.  students  should  be  given  a wide  degree  of  freedom  in  their 
choice  of  a thesis  topic. 
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Although  it  should  continue  to  serve  as  the  capstone  in  the  doctoral 
program,  the  substance,  form  and  length  of  the  dissertation  should  represent 
a wider  range  of  scholarly  styles  and  methods  than  are  currently  acceptable. 
This  recommendation  is  predicated  not  only  on  the  fact  that  the  nature  of 
the  problems  in  most  disciplines  lend  themselves  to  variable  approaches  but 
also  on  the  fact  that  most  students  today  want  to  be  intimately  involved  in 
solving  problems  that  have  meaning  for  today. 

There  is  genercG.  agreement  among  faculties  in  hi^er  education  that 
the  current  generation  of  students  is  better  prepared  academically  and  more 
sophisticated  and  aware  than  any  previous  generation.  Collectively  it  re- 
presents a reservoir  of  intelligence,  resourcefulness  and  ccmimitment  that  is 
of  vital  import  to  future  society.  Individually  they  have  demonstrated  that 
commitment  throu^  service  in  the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA  and  hundreds  of  similar 
voluntary  activities.  Their  knowledge  of  man's  struggle  to  achieve  a place 
in  society  has  been  sharpened  by  its  sights  and  sounds  as  these  e3q>eriences 
(or  television)  enables  them  to  be  direct  obse^ers  of  the  character  and  strat- 
egies of  contending  forces.  As  they  note  the  imbalances  in  those  forces, 
many  students  move  from  passivity  to  action.  The  recent  story  of  student 
movements  bears  testimony  to  the  role  they  played  and  the  influence  they 
have  had  in  shaping  the  prevailing  social  and  political  tides.  To  dismiss 
them  as  though  they  were  callow  youth  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that,  unlike 
others,  this  generation  has  had  a ringside  seat  for  practically  every  major 
event  that  occurred  during  their  lifetime. 

Although  their  knowledge  of  history  may  be  short,  it  does  not  lack 
vividness.  The  vividness  and  transience  of  events  which  they  observed  during 
the  past  two  or  three  decades  prompts  them  to  suspect  that  an  institution 
which  offers  a ready-made  educational  program  is  not  only  irrelevant  or 
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obsolete  but  would  prevent  them  from  developing  self-reliance  or  earning  per- 
sonal freedom.  As  graduate  students  they  are  not  inclined  to  accept  with 
grateful  docility  the  paths  laid  down  by  those  who  arbitrarily  make  the  rules 
of  the  road.  Having  had  a taste  of  realism  with  respect  to  the  problems 
of  society  they  have  little  patience  with  rituals  or  traditions  which  delay 
or  prevent  the  solution  of  those  problems.  This  is  evident  in  their  growing 
insistence  that  the  substance  of  the  Ph»D.  dissertation  is  more  important 
than  its  prescribed  form.  Their  requests  for  less  esoterica  seem  reasonable 
and  is  supported  by  the  heavy  layers  of  criticism  the  dissertation  has  re- 
ceived during  recent  years. 

. The  concept  of  academic  ftreedom  and  responsibility  should  be  ex- 
tended to  students  as  well  as  to  the  faculty. 

There  is  evidence  in  the  data  for  this  study  that  some  of  today's 
graduate  students  represent  the  vanguard  of  a new  breed  of  scholars.  Scxne  are 
veterans  of  the  various  protest  movements  which  began  to  rock  universities  in 
the  mid-sixties.  Their  awakened  political  consciousness  has  given  them  the  cour- 
age to  take  risks  and,  if  necessary,  to  place  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
establishment.  In  their  press  for  self-determination  some  have  had  the  cour- 
age to  confront  the  awesome  weight  of  guild  disapproval  and  to  test  the  limits 
of  academic  and  personal  freedom  which  their  democratic  institutions  purport 
to  support  and  protect.  That  they  have  posed  serious  questions  for  the  aca- 
demy is  evident  in  the  fact  that  some  faculty  members  are  reexamining  their 
o%m  positions  and  questioning  their  values.  As  they  observe  their  students 
mount  campaigns  against  the  spoilation  and  vulgarization  of  the  land,  air 
and  water  for  purely  economic  returns— and  without  regard  for  the  ecological 
consequences — they  begin  to  understand  the  admonition,  "When  things  are  in  the 
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saddle  they  ride  mankind."  Faculty,  who  were  at  first  reluctant  to  accept 
students  as  competent  judges,  are  beginning  to  support  their  ri^t  to  advo- 
cate, to  participate  in  curriculum  planning  and  academic  governance  or,  if 
necessary,  to  protest. 

Interest  in  the  university  as  an  instrument  for  structuring  or  restruct- 
uring society  runs  high  in  periods  of  g'^eat  social  stress  or  political  realign- 
ment. Because  the  issues  on  which  it  is  asked  to  make  judgment  rarely  lend 
themselves  to  single  answers — or  because  answers  might  be  construed  as  support- 
ive of  a particular  position  or  ideology — the  university  rarely  feels  that  it 
can  take  a corporate  position  on  social  or  political  issues.  On  the  other 
hand,  professors  may — and  often  do — speak  out  on  matters  that  fall  within  the 
area  of  their  expertise. 

Comnensurate  with  their  right  to  academic  freedom  and  responsibility 
doctoral  students  should  have  the  same  prerogatives  as  the  faculty.  Whatever 
arrangements  it  can  make  to  protect  these  rights  and  to  encourage  their  use 
should  be  made  by  the  university.  At  the  same  time,  the  educational  process 
should  demonstrate  through  its  policies  and  programs  the  clear  distinction 
between  authority  represented  by  acciuulated  wisdom,  technical  skill  and 
spiritual  insights,  and  authoritarianism  representing  power  "over"  rather 
than  power  "with"  individuals  and  events. 

• Universities  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  protect  the  academic 
interests  of  graduate  students  who  are  eligible  for  military  service,  are 
drafted  or  drop  out  of  school  to  enlist  in  that  service. 

The  satisfactions  which  normally  accrue  from  the  systematic  process 
of  acquiring  knowledge  are  obfuscated  for  today's  student  by  the  sword  of 
Damocles  which  hangs  over  his  head.  No  maoter  how  appealing  he  might  find 
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the  pursuit  of  ideas  to  be,  his  over-arching  preoccupation  with  the  thought 
that  he  must  participate  in  (or  has  participated  in)  war  disconcerts  him  frcan 
focusing  on  his  goals  and  dulls  the  luster  of  the  life  of  study.  Many  of  the 
students  in  this  survey  were  inclined  to  question  the  wisdom  of  exposing  them- 
selves to  double  jeopardy  for  the  better  part  of  their  youthful  years  by  add- 
ing the  discipline  of  graduate  study  to  the  discipline  of  military  duty  or 
vice  versa.  Unfortunately,  there  is  considerable  presumptive  evidence  that 
many  resolved  their  dilemma  by  giving  up  graduate  study. 

Iftiiversities  should  attempt  to  recruit  back  into  the  university  with- 
out penalty  those  students  who  complete  military  service.  Wherever  necessary 
and  feasible  they  should  provide  special  help  to  the  returning  veteran  and 
permit  his  lateral  entry  into  the  program. 

Although  they  should  not  be  used  as  an  adjunct  of  the  military,  univer- 
sities should  study  the  needs  of  the  country  for  alternate  forms  of  emergency 
service  and  suggest  criteria  which  are  based  on  the  interests,  competencies 
and  qualifications  necessary  for  such  service.  They  should  lend  their  good 
offices  primarily  to  the  welfare  of  the  students  so  long  as  those  interests 
are  not  contrary  to  those  of  the  general  welfare. 

. The  purpose  and  responsibilities  of  the  research  assistantship 
should  be  clearly  defined.  ^ it  is  intended  as  instructional  for  the  stu- 
dent, it  should  provide  experiences  that  are  developmental . If  it  represents 
activities  or  employment  primarily  in  the  interest  of  faculty  research,  this 
should  be  clearly  understood.  In  either  case,  care  should  be  exercised  to 
protect  the  academic  plans,  time-table  and  goals  of  the  student . 

The  traditional  master-apprentice  relationship  in  which  the  latter 
acts  as  "a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water”  for  the  former  is  an  unacceptable 
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on  «<*><<»»»  to  build  the  xeeearOb  aecietantsblp.  It  it  rejected  on 
percbolosleel  end  exietentlel  theoriee  thet  • Ufe  devoted  lertely  to  coo- 
eiavtion  by  othere  (ee  eoae  eeeietentehipe  require)  tende  to  ieed  to  llidted 
or  dietorted  eelf-develojneiit,  duUe  tto  fbnctlooel  pleeeure  derived  iron 
neeningful  independent  effort  end  eete  the  ete«e  for  «ie  fruetretion  ehidi 
cen  reeuXt  eben  eeplretione  ere  unfUifiUed.  Ihe  coUegiel  nodel,  in  vhidi 
perity  i«  beeed  on  intellectual  covetence  and  effort,  ie  nore  ^propriate 
for  the  relatioiirtiip  between  the  Ph.».  etudent  aaaiataiA  end  hU  nentor. 

• Tet4diiag  rtioiiM  ]bt  **<*>«^‘*»^  «0  a vrimspi  mgPPit 
liility  of  the  aniytiffilar. 

Since  1940,  Khm  iim  fetoia  and  other  ott-eamoM  agwiciee 

latT"  to  enie«e  the  reeeardi  eoapeteneiea  of  univerclty  ppctwon  on  a ca»- 
focifide  eeale,  ««iiaBia  on  teaching  ae  a priauj  pavpoce  of  the  tmlYeraitar 
hae  declined.  At  that  point,  uniyeraitiee  yirtnally  flanged  fron  being  the 
teachere  of  teachers  to  becone  the  teachers  of  researchers.  While  the  trans- 
foiaation  is  visible  in  the  physical  chsagss  that  have  occurred  on  the  c«qpas, 
it  is  noshere  nore  eridsiit  then  in  tbs  status  end  anards  it  giyes  to  researcdi, 
and  in  the  attitufles  and  nsssagss  it  conveys  in  the  Ih.D.  progran  Which  in- 
cline students  assy  fron  an  interest  in  teaching. 

A very  JUsue  in  the  preparation  of  college  and  uniysrsity 

teachers  — and  one  which  involyes  both  their  self-perception  and  their  aoclali- 
Mtion  into  the  UfO  of  the  «*deiilc  per«»i  - le  the  feiUir.  of  the  gndnete 
eebool  to  five  etetue  to  teechlnf  or  to  tench  for  teedtlag.  The  piohebllity 
In  thet  eo  loaf  ee  reeeerch  renelni  et  the  ^e*  of  the  reward  ayate>,  end  the 
reeeerch  echoler  la  enaeoneed  elooe  on  the  achoUrly  pedeetei,  the  proepect* 

Ive  MU  will  eeplN  to  clihb  aboard  hie  pedeetei  vie  the  reeeerch 
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route.  Not  until  the  teacher-scholar  gains  status  commensurate  to  that  of  the 
research- scholar  will  the  seduction  of  the  faculty  into  research  diminish  and 
the  status  and  preparation  of  college  teachers  receive  attention.  This  is  a 

fact  of  university  life  which  finds  expression  in  the  mythology  of  the  "publish 
or  perish"  ultimatum. 

The  candor  of  many  doctoral  students  in  openly  pressing  for  better 
teaching,  and  for  education  which  would  prepare  them  to  be  effective  teachers 
themselves,  appears  to  spring  from  their  desire  to  respond  to  the  undergradu- 
ates to  whom  they  relate  as  teaching  assistants.  Generally  they  are  closely 
attuned  to  the  rhetoric  of  the  young  which,  through  its  music,  art,  theater 
and  ideology,  expresses  disenchantment  with  the  establishment  its  educa- 
tional process.  Their  identification  as  both  a student  md  teacher  places 
teaching  assistants  in  a mediating  role. 

Mounting  internal  pressures  from  graduate  and  undergraduate  students 
and  external  pressures  from  the  public  and  from  teaching  unions  should  alert 
the  university  to  the  need  for  a redress  in  the  imbalances  in  the  researcher- 
teacher  status.  If  universities  do  not  move  quickly  and  positively  to  defuse 
these  pressures,  all  segments  of  education  and  society  will  suffer.  So  long 
as  research  productivity"  (often  without  regard  to  quality)  remains  the  main 
criterion  for  appointments  and  promotion  teaching  will  perforce  be  a second- 
ary activity.  The  consequences  of  this  will  be  pervasive  throughout  the  edu- 
cational system  and  sub-systems. 

In  lieu  of  the  token  and  tentative  support  that  is  given  to  teacher 
education,  strong  leadership  is  needed  in  the  higher  education  profession  to 
promote  the  search  for  criteria  which  can  be  used  to  measure  euid  reward  ef- 
fective teaching.  The  leadership  should  not  be  dissuaded  from  the  task  by 
the  fact  that  teaching  effectiveness  or  quality  varies  along  many  dimensions 
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and  is  not  consistently  measureable.  This  fact  has  not  deterred  the  devel- 
opment of  criteria  for  measuring  research  which  is  often  equally  ambiguous. 
Until  such  criteria  can  be  defined,  teaching  should  be  measured  on  those  char- 
acteristics which  are  assumed  to  produce  effective  teachers. 

To  restore  the  status  of  teaching,  universities  should  reserve  the  hon- 
orific title  "professor"  for  those  who  teach.  They  should  also  experiment 
with  new  designations  for  the  faculty  or  reestablish  titles  that  were  once  in 
use.  The  increased  numbers  of  joint  appointments  suggest  that  academic  titles 
should  identify  the  instructor  with  an  academic  division,  i.e.,  professor  of 
the  humanities,  instead  of  with  a narrow  specialty,  i.e.,  professor  of  his- 
tory. The  title,  professor-at-large,  or  university  professor,  might  be  be- 
stowed on  those  who  are  truly  interdisciplinary  scholars. 

When  junior  members  of  the  faculty  are  given  joint  appointments  they 
should  be  assigned  to  departments  on  an  uneven  ratio  or  percentage  of  time. 

The  department  which  holds  the  larger  percentage  of  his  appointment  should 
be  considered  his  home  and  voting  address.  The  chairman  of  that  department 
should  be  responsible  for  initiating  his  promotion  and  otherwise  promoting 
his  welfare. 

, ^ response  to  the  criticism  leveled  against  college  euid  univer- 

sity teaching,  and  in  view  of  the  radical  changes  in  teaching  strategies  and 
technology,  the  graduate  school  should  reaffirm  its  responsibility  as  the 
teacher  of  teachers  by  offering  carefully  designed  programs  of  teacher  pre- 
paration for  doctoral  students  who  plan  to  enter  academic  careers. 

As  a result  of  concerted  attacks  on  the  quality  of  undergraduate 
teaching,  and  in  response  to  the  requests  of  their  doctoral  students, some  in- 
stitutions are  now  seriously  trying  to  prepare  Ph.D.’s  for  college  teaching. 


In  some  instances  all  doctoral  students  are  required  to  have  some  teaching 
experience.  Considering  the  fact  that  50  per  cent  of  the  Ph.D.'s  do  not 
enter  the  academic  field  this  is  probably  unwise.  It  seems  more  realistic 
to  make  this  experience  available  for  those  who  anticipate  careers  in 
higher  education  and  excuse  those  who  elect  other  careers. 

In  some  institutions  the  lack  of  adequate  support  for  the  teaching 
function  — ei^pecially,  at  the  undergraduate  level  where  large  enrollments  are 
common  — has  caused  some  departments  to  violate  the  institution  *s  integrity. 
By  claiming  to  provide  programs  for  prospective  college  teachers  when,  in 
reality,  they  provide  limited,  on-the-job  experiences  that  are  often  unspeci- 
fied, unsupervised  and  unevaluated  in  terms  of  their  impact  on  the  educational 
goals  of  the  prospective  teacher  or  the  undergraduate,  these  institutions  open 
a Pandora's  box  which  releases  problems  that  are  cumulative  in  their  effects. 

As  openly  and  vigorously  as  they  seek  support  for  their  research  acti- 
vities, institutions  which  profess  to  prepare  students  for  academic  careers 
should  seek  support  for  teaching.  This  involves  the  enlistment  of  influen- 
tial and  respected  persons  on  the  campus  whose  interest  ?,ii  and  support  for  a 
teaching  program  will  give  it  status  and  attract  others  who  can  contribute 
positively  to  it.  It  also  involves  enough  financial  subvention  to  allow 
the  institution  to  staff  the  program  with  those  who  have  the  competency  and 
time  to  devote  to  the  development  of  imaginative,  flexible  model  programs 
of  teacher  training. 

Colleges  and  universities  that  are  too  hard-pressed  in  terms  of  their 
staff  shortages  and  financial  limitations  to  hire  adequate  numbers  of  ex- 
perienced teachers  should  make  a frank  admission  that  the  graduate  assistant 
serves  an  important  institutional  need.  In  return  for  his  services  they 
should  offer  the  graduate  a well-planned,  supervised  orientation  to  college 
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teaching.  Such  a program  should  give  the  novice  enough  instruction  and  guid- 
ance to  enable  liim  to  plan  and  conduct  an  undergraduate  class  in  the  area  of 
his  subject  matter  competence.  Both  the  instruction  and  practice  should 
apply  to  real,  rather  than  to  contrived,  teaching  problems  and  situations. 

The  total  program  should  be  evolutionary  in  nature.  That  is  to  say,  it 
should  provide  sequentially  for  the  student’s  developmental  needs  and  include 
in  it  provisions  for  a systematic,  continuous  self-evaluation. 

If  the  department  is  large,  it  should  probably  designate  one  of  its 
faculty  members  to  organize  a system  for  the  selection,  assignment  and  super- 
vision of  teaching  assistants.  This  person  might  establish  a pool  of  indi- 
viduals from  which  to  choose  needed  assistants.  He  might  also  interview 
each  applicant  in  order  to  evaluate  his  interest  in  teaching  and  his  general 
reaction  toward  working  with  undergraduate  students.  Only  those  who  express 
an  interest  in  teaching  should  be  appointed  to  a teaching  assist ant ship. 

The  teaching  assistant  should  be  advised  at  the  time  of  his  selection 
that  his  continuance  is  contingent  upon  satisfactory  performance.  A handbook 
or  some  similar  information  form  describing  the  functions  and  duties  of  a 
teaching  assistant  should  be  available  for  teaching  assistants.  Topics  in  it 
should  be  discussed  at  a series  of  orientation  meetings  for  new  assistants. 

Irrespective  of  its  type,  any  program  for  the  preparation  of  college  teachers 
should  represent  a thoughtfully  planned  and  carefully  coordinated  program  and 
strong  administrative  leadership.  It  cannot  be  left  to  those  who  ar’  already 
heavily  burdened  with  teaching  responsibilities  nor  to  those  whose  primary 
interest  and  competency  is  in  research. 

In  order  to  smooth  the  entrance  of  the  neophyte  into  the  academic  life 
and  to  initiate  him  into  this  professional  status,  it  is  strongly  recommended 
that  each  department  should  foster  a climate  of  professional  respect  for  its 
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teaching  assistants.  This  would  include  such  amenities  as:  (l)  adequate  phys- 

ical  facilities  for  both  their  teaching  duties  and  their  own  studies,  (2)  a 

* ^ 

careful  review  of  the  work  assigned  to 'them  so  as  to  assure  its  appropriate- 
ness and  to  avoid  assigning  duties  that  are  too  heavy  or  too  menial  and 
(3)  student -faculty  discussions  of  standards,  workable  ways  of  handling  stu- 
dents* requests  and  other  matters  of  professional  concern. 

As  en  alternative  or  option  to  the  teaching  assist ant ship,  an  intern- 
ship in  college  teaching  is  recommended.  If  this  experience  is  carefully  co- 
ordinated, the  internship  might  have  more  value  for  both  parties  if  it  is 
secured  in  a college  off-campus.  Mutual  exchange  arrangements  might  be  made 
between  the  university  and  the  off-campus  college  whereby  an  instructor 
whose  classes -are  conducted  by  a Ph.D.  candidate  might  teach  undergradqate 
courses  in  the  university  and  also  audit  courses  which  would  up-date  or  ex- 
pand his  knowledge  of  his  field. 

The  increased  accessibility  of  junior  colleges  suggests  that  these  in- 
stitutions could  provide  a broader  base  for  beginning  teaching  than  does  the 
university  setting.  Possibly  graduate  experience  could  alternate  between  both. 
The  wide  diversity  in  their  student  populations  and  in  their  organization 
would  give  the  beginning  teacher  greater  opportunities  to  respond  to  the  full 
range  of  student  needs  and  differences. 

It  seems  important  to  emphasize  here  that  the  intern  or  teaching  assist- 
ant’s actions  and  attitudes  should  receive  critical  comment  and  supervision  if 
teaching  is  to  be  a developmental  experience  for  him.  Lacking  these  he  may 
merely  reinforce  the  poor  practices  he  has  observed  or  acquired. 

On  the  basis  of  their  survey,  researchers  at  the  Michigan  Center  for 
Learning  and  Teaching  •Juggest  that  an  optimal  model  of  teacher  preparation 
should  start  out  with  considerable  structure  and  direction  and  proceed  in 
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three  ftuictional  stages.  In  stage  one,  the  student  would  familiarize  himself 
witli  the  content,  methodology  and  structure  of  the  course  he  will  teach,  ob- 
tain practice  in  the  preparation  of  resource  materials,  construct  and  score 
examinations  and  observe  the  teaching  style  of  one  or  two  experienced  pro- 
fessors. Under  supervision,  the  assistant  or  intern  might  prepare  and  present 
I three  or  four  class  sessions  that  are  videotaped  as  presented  so  that  in  a 
subsequent  conference  with  his  faculty  supervisor,  he  might  analyze  his  own 
style  as  it  influences  the  dynamics  in  his  classroom. 

In  stage  two,  the  assistant  would  be  given  a general  outline  of  a 
course  he  will  teach  to  a class  of  his  own.  He  would  be  held  responsible  for 
planning  the  sessions,  selecting  the  methods  of  presentation  and  evaluating 
his  students.  This  stage  would  be  accompanied  by  regular  supervision  and 
consultation  and/or  by  a workshop  focusing  on  test  instruments,  group  dynamics, 
and  the  new  learning  and  teaching  technologies. 

In  stage  three,  the  intern/assistant  would  have  complete  responsibility 
for  all  phases  of  an  entire  course  and  participate  to  a limited  extent  in 
departmental  affairs  including  attendance  at  faculty  meetings  and  service  on 
faculty  committees.  In  addition,  at  this  stage  the  intern/assistant  might 
assume  a supervisory  role  for  entering  students.  If  he  does  this,  his  teach- 
ing load  should  be  reduced  and  he  should  understand  that  the  guidance  aspect 

of  this  supervisory  role  is  part  of  his  training  as  a prospective  college 
teacher. 

Doctoral  students  who  are  responsible  for  teaching  urvdergraduate 
courses  in  the  university  or  who  serve  as  interns  in  an  off-campus  institution, 
should  hold  the  title,  instructor,  in  place  of  the  pejorative  title  "teaching 
assistant"  or  "practice  teacher."  Above  all,  in  implementing  the  academic 
program,  the  university  and  its  faculty  should  demonstrate  in  their  policies 
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and  practices  that  excellence  in  teaching  is  as  much  a value  as  excellence 
in  research. 

. Informed  by  the  need  for  approximately  200,000  undergraduate 
teachers  in  the  next  five  years  and  by  the  pressures  for  reform  in  their 
basic  preparation,  graduate  schools  should  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
need  for  a new  degree  for  college  teaching  such  as  the  Doctor  of  Arts  or  the 
doctorate  in  a substantive  field. 

The  use  of  a single  degree  program  to  certify  the  preparation  of  re- 
searchers, teachers,  leaders  in  government,  business,  industry  and  many  other 
careers  has  been  criticized  for  decades  as  unrealistic.  More  recently  the 
branching  of  disciplines,  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  research  enterprise  and 
the  changing  life  styles  of  educated  persons  have  accentuated  the  need  for 
more  varied  approaches  to  scholarship.  Most  of  the  criticisms  of  the  Ph.D. 
center  on  the  charge  that  the  program  emphasizes  research  preparation  and 
neglects  preparation  for  teaching. 

The  argument  against  the  heavy  emphasis  on  research  is  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  Ph.D.  holders  who  teach  at  the  undergraduate  or  junior  college 
level  are  over-prepared  for  activities  they  do  not  perform  (research  and 
publications)  and  unprepared  for  those  they  are  obliged  to  perform  (teaching, 
student  advising,  curriculum  planning,  evaluation  and  test  preparation).  This 
affects  not  only  the  quality  of  teaching  at  this  level  but  creates  problems 
of  teaching  morale.  The  flight  from  teaching  is  symptomatic  of  these  facts. 

Universities  should  recognize  their  obligation  to  teach  systematically 
and  responsibly  for  college  teaching.  As  recommended  by  Spurr,  Dunham  and 
others, they  should  experiment  with  new  degree  programs,  such  as  the  Doctor  of 
Arts  offered  at  the  Carnegie -Me Ion  Institute  and  at  the  University  of  Washington 
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or  the  Ph.D.  in  Math/Science  and  Education  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  which  are  setting  the  pace  toward  teaching  in5>rovement . The  major 
intent  in  these  programs  is  to  produce  synthesizers  and  disseminators  of 
research,  not  researchers  per  se. 

If  a program  to  prepare  college  teachers  is  ever  to  emerge  as  a viable 
and  respected  degree,  it  must  have  strong  and  aggressive  administrative  leader- 
ship, effective  representative  support  from  the  teaching  faculty,  and  a poli- 
tical place  and  power  within  the  university  structure.  Above  all,  the  degree 
must  be  shielded  from  the  second-class  label  which  some  would  pin  on  a teach- 
ing degree.  If  none  are  willing  to  speak  for  teaching,  or  if  those  who  speak 
are  defeated  by  the  wall  of  silence  which  confronts  them,  patchwork  efforts 
at  reform  will  continue  to  be  applied  in  place  of  new  and  different  doctoral 
programs  that  educate  integrated  teachers  not  just  specialized  scholars.  If 
major  universities  stand  mute  in  the  face  of  the  needs  for  improving  the 
preparation  of  college  teachers,  the  probability  is  that  the  response  will 
ccHne  from  lesser  institutions. 

Any  plan  for  reform  in  the  preparation  of  college  teachers  must  resist 
the  temptation  to  transfer  the  responsibility  to  "teach  for  teaching"  over 
to  the  school  of  education.  While  students  would  undoubtedly  profit  by  some 
study  in  the  psychology  of  learning,  the  sociology  of  educational  institutions, 
tests  and  measurements,  and  a seminar  on  the  problems  in  college  teaching 
which  are  now  available  in  most  universities,  to  avoid  over-professionalization, 
the  student's  academic  department  should  assume  major  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding the  environment  and  experiences  in  which  the  principles  of  teaching 
are  applied  directly  to  his  field.  The  admission  requirements  and  the  aca- 
demic performance  of  those  who  elect  the  teaching  doctorate  should  demand  the 
same  high  lev'll  and  rigor  of  scholarship  expected  of  Fh.D.  students  in  the 
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same  substantive  field. 


Universities  should  mount  a vigorous  campaign  to  improve  the  quality 
of  teaching  by  converting  the  concept  of  tenure  ^ teaching  to  a concept 
of  security  in  academic  enq)loyment. 

. Universities  should  improve  their  articulation  with  undergraduate 
institutions, especially  with  regard  to  their  curriculum  changes . 

Recent  studies  show  that  curriculum  changes  and  experimental  rearrange- 
ments of  programs  have  been  more  dramatic  and  far-reaching  in  many  undergradu- 
ate institutions  than  in  the  undergraduate  programs  of  universities.  The 
result  is  that  students  who  enter  the  university  as  graduates  of  dynamic  or 
experimental  programs  are  often  disillusioned  with  what  appears  as  a regres- 
sive level  of  content  or  instruction  in  the  first  year  of  grculuate  study. 
Students  who  experienced  tutorials,  honors  programs,  independent  study  and 

other  methods  which  fostered  greater  freedom,  responsibility  and  scope  are 

■ 

let  down  by  the  undifferentiated  requirements  for  all  first  year  students. 

Individual  departments  should  make  a special  effort  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  curriculum  offerings  in  the  undergraduate  institutions  from  which  they 
attract  their  students  and  upgrade  their  first  year  programs  accordingly. 

. A seminar  on  American  college  and  university  should  be  avail- 
able ^wd  recommended  for  all  Ph.D.  students  who  plan  to  enter  academic  careers. 
A university  seminar  should  ^ available  for  ^ faculty  or  ^ ^ in-service 
activity  for  all  interested  faculty. 

There  is  more  than  presumptive  evidence  to  support  the  theory  that  the 
inadequacy  of  the  university  in  addressing  itself  to  the  problems  it  faces 
arises, to  a large  extent,  from  the  fact  that  leadership  does  not  reside  with 
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the  administration.  The  day-to-day  problems  of  universities  are  so  vast,  com- 
pelling and  complex  that  those  in  administrative  positions  have  little  time 
to  guide  or  direct  the  institution  toward  long  range  academic  goals.  Almost 
by  default,  decisions  are  based  on  pragmatic  or  expedient  planning,  and  the 
vacuum  in  leadership  is  filled  by  a policy  of  drift. 

According  to  Millett  (I969),  prior  to  1964  the  administration  of  Ameri- 
can universities  was  the  administration  of  expansion.  Since  1964  it  has  be- 
cume  the  administration  of  conflict.  The  sources  of  that  conflict  have  been 
many,  including  students,  faculties,  trustees,  legislatures  and  the  general 
public.  Added  to  these  encounters  are  the  daily  tasks  of  responding  to  bud- 
getary reversals  while  facing  inflationary  financial  trends,  increased  demands 
for  new  programs  or  services  and  spiraling  enrollments. 

Of  all  institutions  in  modem  society  the  multiversity  is  probably  the 

most  complex.  Its  administration  should  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  had 

preparation  for  academic  leadership.  Its  academic  program  should  be  designed 

by  those  who  understand  the  importance  and  intricacies  of  academic  planning 
and  programming. 

A major  task  and  responsibility  of  the  faculty  is  academic  planning 
and  reform.  However,  the  evidence  is  all  too  clear  that  most  faculty  members 
lack  interest,  creativity  and  leadership  in  this  role.  Their  apparent  ne- 
glect or  insecurity  may  arise  from  a lack  of  knowledge  of  the  dynamics  of  an 
institution  in  which  change  is  a constant  and  in  which  major  change  in  one 

part  often  evokes  the  need  for  reorganization,  new  synthesis  or  reintegration 
in  others  to  insure  unity  in  degree  programming. 

Universities  should  offer  themselves  as  objects  of  study  to  their  faculty 
and  students.  This  might  be  done  through  occasional  workshops,  conferences, 
public  forums  or  position  papers  in  which  information  about  the  problems  and 
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planr.  of  tho  uri i vctsI ty  arc  shared.  They  should  also  offer  administrative 
■inLcrriships  to  promising  members  of  the  faculty  who  demonstrate  an  interest 
and  commitment  to  academic  leadership.  This  could  be  either  an  in-house  in- 
ternship or  experience  in  another  university  of  similar  size  and  character. 

In  either  event,  efforts  should  be  made  to  interest  department  chairmen  and 
otlier  administrators  in  making  a professional  commitment  to  academic  lead- 

oishjp.  Jtie  division  o.1  higher  education  might  be  invited  to  conduct  a yearly 

workshop  or  seminar  for  newly  appointed  chairmen,  directors  or  division  heads. 

The  rapid  turnover  in  personnel  at  top  levels  sometimes  results  in 

other  Individuals  being  catapulted  into  management  positions  with  little  or  no 

orientation.  One  who  moves  into  middle  administration  from  the  department 

is  often  transformed  from  its  culture  to  the  culture  of  administration  in 

twenty -four  hours  or  in  the  time  it  takes  him  to  walk  from  one  office  to  the 
other. 


Although  the  deans  in  this  study  had  high  praise  for  the  academic  com- 
petencies of  their  faculties,  some  expressed  their  disappointment  in  finding 
that  most  professors  leave  beleaguered  administrators  in  lonely  isolation 
when  confrontations  occur.  For  some,  the  collegiality  which  attracted  them 
to  the  academic  life  is  suddenly  and  mysteriously  curtailed  when  they  accept 
an  administrative  appointment.  Because  the  reward  system  for  administrators 
raiely  compensates  for  this  loss,  many  become  disenchanted  and  soon  ask  to  be 
returned  to  their  professorial  rank.  A better  understanding  of  their  role 
by  the  faculty  and  professional  education  for  administrative  responsibility 
might  ameliorate  some  of  the  problems  which  create  the  "separateness"  between 
faculty  and  adiiiinistrators. 


. To  equalize  educational  opportunities  and  to  prevent  the  wastage 
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of  talented  individuals  the  federal  government  should  assume  major  responsi- 

establishment  of  fellovships  that  are  open  U.  applicants  of 
demonstrated  ability . It  should  likevise  refrain  from  taxing  philanthropic 
educational  foundations  whose  record  indicates  ^ interest  ^ ^ general 

^ ^ special  welfare  of  ^ educational  developnent  of  those 

of  diverse  class , race  and  creed. 

Data  at  the  Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher  Education 
document  the  fact  that  for  the  majority  of  Ph.D.  students  the  decision  to 
devote  three  or  four  of  their  mature  years  to  prepare  for  a life  of  scholar- 
ship is  largely  contingent  upon  their  ability  to  finance  such  an  investment. 

Many  highly  qualified  individuals  are  deterred  by  the  difficulties  this  poses. 
Others  who  make  the  initial  investment,  find  it  necessary  to  limp  along  on 
a part  time  basis  only  to  drop  out  at  the  dissertation  stage  if  not  before. 

Some  persevere  by  mortgaging  their  futures.  Still  others  survive  on  fairly 
ade  quate  support . 

Society  cannot  afford  the  consequences  of  the  45  per  cent  drop-out 
rate  in  the  Ph.D.  program.  To  forestall  this  wastage, the  recoimnendations 
of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education  should  serve  to  guide  federal 
agencies  as  well  as  private  foundations  in  the  allocation  of  their  educational 
funds.  As  the  commission  suggests,  certain  universities  should  be  funded,  on 
the  basis  of  specific  program  proposals,  to  undertake  the  task  of  identifying 
potentially  able  students  — especially  in  those  population  groups  that  need 
opportunities  to  participate  more  fully  in  the  nation's  life  — and  in  recruiting 
them  for  graduate  work.  It  further  recommends  that  to  expand  opportunities 
and  institutional  choices,  fellowships  and  contingent  loan  programs  be  made  avail- 
able to  students.  Loans  should  be  open  to  all  to  the  level  of  their  yearly 
educational  and  subsistence  costs  as  officially  recognized  by  the  institution 


in  which  they  are  enrolled. 


. The  availability  of  adequate  numbers  of  competent  faculty  and  quali- 
fied students  and  of  sufficient  financial  support  for  graduate  education  is 
so  tenuous  and  competitive  that  at  least  for  the  foreseeable  future,  it  seems 
prudential  to  recommend  that  doctoral  study  should  be  conducted  mainly  by 
institutions  that  are  already  approved  for  this  re spons ibi lity . 

The  ability  to  maintain  quality  in  graduate  education  in  the  face  of 
greatly  increased  costs  and  the  shortage  of  well- qualified  faculty  suggests 
that  universities  should  strive  for  excellence  in  a limited  number  of  fields 
rather  than  scatter  their  resources  or  duplicate  programs  that  are  already 
well  covered  by  a sufficient  number  of  other  universities.  The  press  for 
"instant  universities"— which  aim  for  comprehensiveness  at  the  end  of  a ten 
year  plan — poses  serious  concern  to  those  who  are  interested  in  preserving 
the  quality  and  integrity  of  universities.  In  some  cases  their  thrust  has 
seriously  impaired  the  quality  of  institutions  whose  faculties  they  have 
raided.  The  hasty  development  of  new  graduate  programs  not  only  threatens 
the  quality  of  education  at  this  level  but  may  cause  serious  imbalances  in 
the  supply  and  demand  for  Ph.D.*s  in  certain  fields. 

The  economics  of  graduate  education  dictates  the  need  for  a better 
utilization  of  existing  facilities  rather  than  the  accumulation  of  resources 
that  cannot  be  adequately  staffed  or  financed  for  operation.  To  this  end, 
graduate  schools  and/or  departments  should  consider  the  organization  and  devel- 
opment of  consortiums,  cluster  university  programming,  reciprocal  instruct- 
ional experiences  and,  on  a cooperative  basis, the  use  of  facilities  that 
might  be  available  in  other  types  of  institutions  or  agencies. 

The  possibility  of  coordinating  or  consolidating  such  details  as  admission 
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to  a top  ranked  university  might  automatically  bestow  the  privilege  of  using 
the  facilities  or  of  taking  course  work  in  the  institutions  in  the  same  rank 
without  separately  applying.  Or,  once  a person  has  been  admitted  to  graduate 
school  his  admittance  might  be  made  valid  "for  life-long  learning"  without 
the  need  for  formal  readmittance.  The  use  of  the  social  security  numbers  of 
students  as  a nationwide  record  of  those  who  have  been  admitted  to  graduate 
study  might  be  developed  to  obviate  the  need  for  extensive  bookkeeping  on 
transfers. 


. The  organization  and  administration  of  graduate  education  should 
be  under  the  leadership  of  a vice  president  for  graduate  studies  and  a coun- 
cil of  acadp-^n  c deans  with  shared  authority,  responsibility  and  budgetary 
control  over  graduate  education. 

In  most  cases  the  title  of  the  graduate  dean  is  a misnomer.  Because 
he  does  not  have  the  budgetary  authority  and  control,  which  any  strategic 
academic  leadership  role  requires,  he  lacks  the  necessary  "clout"  to  spark 
academic  change  or  reform.  The  administration  of  so  viable  a segment  of  the 
university  should  not  be  subject  to  tenuous  or  tentative  supervision  or  to 
such  doubtful  authority  as  the  power  of  persuasion.  If  the  graduate  office 
were  directly  related  on  an  administrative  basis  with  that  of  academic  deans, 
better  articulation  and  coordination  of  overall  academic  programming  should 
result. 


. A National  Policy  Board  on  (iraduate  Education  should  be  organized 
b:/  the  Associated  Research  Councils,  the  Council  of  Graduate  Schools  and  the 
American  Council  on  Education. 


The  need  for  a graduate  board  whose  purpose  would  be  to  research  and 


promote  actions  that  would  improve  the  quality  of  graduate  education,  review 
manpower  needs  and  provide  ready  access  to  information  for  planning  new 
programs  or  for  determining  costs  of  graduate  study  seems  indicated  by  the 
issues  reviewed  in  this  study.  Essentially,  a proposal  for  such  a board  was 
included  in  the  Report  on  the  Conference  on  Predoctoral  Education  in  the 
United  States , which  was  sponsored  in  August  of  19^9  by  the  Office  of 
Scientific  Personnel  of  the  National  Research  Council. 

. Professional  associations  should  explicate  the  extent  to  which 
their  professional  norms  permit  organizational  re spons ivene s s to  important 
social  issues  or  to  problems  which  could  benefit  by  the  expertise  of  their 
membership. 

Professional  associations  have  been  under  heavy  criticism  for  dragging 
their  feet  with  respect  to  the  important  issues  in  social  change.  Dissidents 
within  and  critics  outside  of  these  organizations  have  accused  them  of  serv- 
ing primarily  as  interest  organizations  which  maximize  benefits  from  the  pub- 
lic sector  without  contributing  subirtantively  it. 

Unless  they  wish  to  be  reduced  merely  to  status-conferring,  self-in- 
terest organizations  (or  to  the  role  of  bargaining  agencies)  professional 
associations  should  take  immediate  steps  to  initiate  dialogue  between  those 
within  their  organization  who  hold  diverse  viewpoints  on  such  issues  as: 

(l)  the  role  of  the  organization  in  society  as  an  association  of  professional 
experts,  (2)  its  roles  in  improving  the  academic  preparation  of  members, 

(3)  the  imbalances  and  strains  between  younger  and  senior  members  of  the  or- 
ganization with  regard  to  the  relationship  between  the  major  precepts  of 
the  discipline  and  (4)  the  support  or  acquiescence  the  association  gives  to 
questionable  research  activities  or  programs. 
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These  associations  should  also  play  an  active  role  in  the  orientation 
of  doctoral  students  into  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  profession. 
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DOCTORAL  EDUCATION:  AN 

INSTRUMENT  FOR  CHANGE? 

During  the  past  few  years,  graduate  schools  have  come  into  the  fore- 
front of  the  American  educational  enterprise.  Essentially,  the  factors 
which  stimiOflted  this  trend  have  been  the  great  increase  in  scientific  and 
technological  discoveries,  a growing  belief  that  these  discoveries  must  be 
accompanied  by  advanced  study  and  new  insights  in  the  humanities  and  the 
behavioral  sciences,  great  increments  in  research  subvention,  and  a drama- 
tic increase  in  the  number  of  college  graduates  who,  for  a variety  of  rea- 
sons, choose  to  continue  their  formal  education. 

Organizationally  and  administratively,  in  purpose  and  in  form,  whether 
planned  or  unplanned,  graduate  education  faces  radical  change.  The  computer 
and  the  new  media  of  communication  which  have  the  potential  to  make  tract- 
able the  accelerating  masses  of  knowledge  are  fast  disassembling  or  re- 
assembling academic  fences.  Herbert  Simon  (1966)  optimistically  speculated 
recently  that  the  new  technologies  for  information- processing  and  dissemina- 
tion may  actually  reverse  the  progressive  isolation  of  ideas  from  ideas  and 
of  man  from  man.  If  so,  it  may  be  the  electronic  age  that  will  substanti- 
ate the  aphorism  that  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man;  and  the  methods 
of  the  new  age— which  Arrowsmith  and  others  view  as  devoid  of  any  human- 
izing quality— may,  paradoxically,  become  the  means  of  bringing  men  into 
closer  communication. 

On  every  level,  the  educational  world  is  in  ferment.  Stages  in  this 


eruption  range  from  attempts  to  generate  explosive  reforms  to  programs 
characterized  by  a steady  effervescence.  At  the  lower  levels,  the  move- 
ment is  developing  well,  but  at  higher  levels  it  is  more  or  less  inchoate. 
Educational  planners  who  look  to  the  horizon  for  a portent  of  tomorrow's 
needs  can  find  new  rearrangements  of  know.ledge,  new  curriculum  patterns, 
new  methods  of  organization  for  learning,  and  new  iiiterrelationships  be- 
tween disciplines.  However,  the  bulk  of  this  activity  occurs  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  levels.  Very  little  occurs  at  the  undergraduate 
level;  practically  none  goes  on  at  the  graduate  level.  It  is  here  that 
time  is  running  out  for  planners.  Currently  there  are  400,000  graduate 
students  in  U.  S.  universities.  The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  (I965)  esti- 
mates that  by  1974  this  figure  will  increase  to  1.1  million.  Many  of  these 
students  will  be  products  of  the  new  educational  ventures. 

The  future  of  graduate  education  is  the  present.  The  transcendent 
changes  now  occuring  in  the  world  of  ideas  render  traditional  methods  of 
programming  graduate  education  inadequate  and  unsuited  for  present  demands, 
much  less  those  of  the  future.  If  McLuhan's  thesis  is  correct  that  indivi- 
duals perceive  the  preceding  environment  to  be  the  present,  pleinning  at 
best  represents  a lag.  Faculty  who  plan  graduate  programs  appear  to  be 
especially  afflicted  with  this  form  of  retrogressive  vision.  Many  who 
severely  criticized  the  requirements  and  practices  in  their  own  Ph.D.  pro- 
grams as  outmoded  or  unrealistic,  appear  strangely  incapable  of  suggesting 
modifications  or  of  designing  imaginative  new  patterns  when  they  are  charged 
with  planning  graduate  study.  Berelson's  (i960)  observation  that  "more  than 
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in  any  other  profession  . . . present  practices  are  perpetuated  precisely 
because  the  judges  of  the  product  are  themselves  producers"  suggests  that 
a closed  system  is  in  operation.  Howard  Mumford  Jones  (1946)  credits 
William  James  with  having  said  that  "no  priesthood  ever  originates  its  own 
reforms . " 

A comparison  of  the  problems  identified  by  West  in  1903  and  Lowell  in 
1928  with  those  identified  in  the  1960's  by  Berelson  (i960)  and  Carmichael 
(1961)  and  in  our  own  studies  at  Berkeley  (Heiss,  1967)  reveals  striking 
similarities.  The  major  difference  is  that  the  problems  of  graduate  schools 
today  are  compounded  by  the  added  factors  of  intensity,  size,  and  numbers.. 
Such  a comparison  also  reveals  the  apparent  resistance  of  the  graduate 
school  to  change.  Ironically,  the  very  institution  charged  with  major  re- 
sponsibility for  opening  new  systems  or  expanding  known  ones  does  not  pre- 
sent itself  as  a responsive  model.  Although  most  graduate  departments 

have  responded  additively  to  changes  in  the  scope  and  nature  of  knowledge 

c 

in  their  fields,  only  a limited  numbe’^  of  institutions  have  responded  inno- 

vatively.  A comprehensive,  review  of  the  literature  on  graduate  and  pro- 

\ 

V 

fessional  education  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  have  been  practically 
no  new  ideas  in  the  basic  format  of  graduate  study  during  the  past  three  or 
four  decades. 

If  the  degree  and  direction  of  their  change  is  a reliable  measure  of 
institutional  v.igor,  many  graduate  institutions  are  in  deep  trouble  as  far 

as  their  vitality  or  intellectual  health  are  concerned.  In  too  many  cases, 

* 

t 

! 

the  basic  pattern  foil  graduate  study  appears  to  have  been  set  in  concrete. 


o 
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And,  in  the  case  of  many  newly  created  graduate  programs,  Riesman's  (1956) 
analogy  applies.  New  institutions  in  the  academic  procession  strain  to 
model  themselves  on  those  already  established  instead  of  developing  dis- 
tinctive or  unique  qualities  of  their  own.  The  urge  "to  be  like  Harvard 
or  Berkeley"  may  pose  serious  restraints  on  an  institution  born  in  an  age 
of  educational  and  societal  revolution. 

The  recently  announced  Ford  Foundation  grants  to  ten  major  universi- 
ties pour  strength  into  the  bloodstream  of  graduate  education  at  a critical 
time.  They  should  serve  as  heady  wine  in  the  stimulation  of  ideas  that 
will  enrich  the  doctoral  program.  Of  basic  importance  is  the  opportunity 
these  funds  present  for  the  graduate  institution  to  evaluate  its  doctoral 
program. 

An  inventory  of  the  critical  issues  in  graduate  education  points  re- 
lentlessly to  the  need  for  research  at  this  level.  Even  though  it  is  the 
most  e3q>ensive  and  most  important  activity  in  American  education,  it  re- 

f 

mains  the  least  understood.  Following  is  an  attempt  to  highlight  some  of 
the  priorities  in  that  research. 

1.  Of  fundamental  importance  for  a meaningful  discussion  of  the 
issues  (and  consequently  high  or?' the  list  of  priorities  requiring  research) 
is  the  question,  what  should  be  the  purpose  and  nature  of  graduate  study  in 
an  age  of  accelerating  change?  More  specifically,  what  the  graduate  in- 
stitution and  what  is  its  value  to  'the  indi/idual  and  to  society?  If,  as 
Arrowsmith  (1966)  contends,  the  purpose  of  advancing  man's  education  is  to 
develop  his  humanism,  graduate  study  should  be  planned  to  reflect  thic 


intent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  graduate  institutions  are  viewed  as  bureau 
cratic  and  corporate  structures  through  which  society  achieves  its  goai.s, 

the  program  will  substantiate  this  notion-probably  at  the  expense  of  col- 
legial  warmth  and  humanism. 

Some  graduate  schools  make  attempts  to  arrange  the  marriage  of  both 
Of  these  concepts,  but  as  Kerr  (1963)  observed  in  his  description  of  the 


modern  university,  many  who  promote  such  a union  find  themselves  eventually 
in  the  role  of  the  counsel  or  mediator  in  famU.j-  court.  The  basic  question 
here  is,  can  the  uni-"  and  the  "multi-"  versity  concepts  exist  in  the  same 
institution?  If  so,  how  can  the  program  be  arranged  to  reflect  purpose? 


If  not,  which,  if  either. 


concept  is  tenable  and  for  what  kind  of  graduate 


institutions 

explicated. 


? In  too  many  cases,  the  purpose  of  graduate  education  is  un 
Without  clearly  articulated  goals,  institutions  expose  them- 


selves to  pressures  from  every  direction.  Planning  can  be  purposive  only 
when  the  concept  of  institutional  purpose  is  clearly  cosm.unicated,  unde  - 
stood,  and  accepted  by  those  who  implement  graduate  programs. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  acceleration  in  knowledge  production  and  in 
the  demands  made  upon  the  modern  university,  a reappraisal  of  the  stated 
purpose  of  graduate  study  and  of  the  organisation  of  programs  to  achieve 
that  purpose  is  vital.  For  lack  of  a clear  understanding  of  its  nature, 
the  university  in  the  modern  world  is  being  questioned,  challenged,  and 
buffeted  on  almost  every  front,  but  especially  on  the  political  front. 

As  demonstrated  by  the  protests  of  contemporary  student  groups,  there 
is  a corollary  need  for  more  definitive  data  on  the  students ■ goals  and 


and  purposes  in  pursuing  graduate  studies.  Also  needed  is  comparative  data 
on  the  extent  to  which  students  actively  seek  and  find  institutions  which 
satisfy  these  goals  and  on  the  extent  to  which  they  understand  their  own 
responsibility  in  the  achievement  of  their  goals. 

2.  Another  issue  of  primary  importance  concerns  the  quality  of  the 
product  of  graduate  study.  The  authenticity  of  the  doctoral  degree  has 
been  upheld  as  the  traditional  mark  of  the  scholar.  However,  only  sporadic 
and  tentative  efforts  have  been  made  to  assess  the  validity  of  this  recog- 
nition. As  the  number  of  applicants  increases  and  the  cost  of  graduate 
education  escalates,  the  charge  is  made  more  insistently  that  many  who  seek 
the  degree  are  committed  to  the  prestige  which  it  symbolizes  rather  than 
to  the  scholarly  life  which  it  purports  to  develop.  A criticism  of  more 
recent  origin  is  the  charge  that  graduate  schools  are  viewed  as  sanctuaries 
by  some  who,  for  various  reasons,  wish  to  avoid  military  service.  According 
to  the  critics,  the  question  of  commitment  or  motivation  as  well  as  the 
practice  of  malingering  is  involved  in  this  issue. 

Because  some  who  acquire  the  doctorate  prove  subsequently  to  be  un- 
productive in  scholarly  output  or  outlook,  the  value  of  graduate  education 
is  often  suspect.  Measures  of  quality  are  difficult  to  obtain  at  the  grad- 
uate level.  Achievement  data  of  the  input-output  variety  do  not  offer 
appropriate  infomation  for  assessing  the  effectivtness  of  grad.uate  study. 

Of  much  more  critical  need  are  techniques  or  methods  for  measuring  and  com- 
paring "before"  and  "after"  life  styles.  Instruments  such  as  the  Omnibus 
Personality  Inventory  might  be  a partial  help  in  identifying  those  whose 


interests  point  toward  the  scholarly  life.  Of  pressing  current  importance 
is  the  need  for  data  on  patterns  of  intellectual  disposition  which  are 
reasonab]y  predictive  of  scholarly  potential.  Data  of  this  kind  might 
relieve  the  faculty  of  the  dilemma  it  faces  when  it  must  decide  who  shall 
and  who  shall  not  be  encouraged  to  pursue  advanced  study. 

3*  A very  compelling  issue  in  doctoral  education-- and  one  which  in- 
volves both  purpose  and  life  style- -revolves  around  the  balance— or  lack 
of  balance— which  the  program  offers  toward  preparation  for  teaching  and 
preparation  for  research.  This  issue  looms  ominously  large  in  the  litera- 
ture on  preparation  for  college  teaching.  It  is  also  apparent  in  the  lit- 
erature on  criticism  of  undergraduate  instruction.  As  institutions  increase 
in  size  and  the  need  for  instructors  increases,  responsibility  for  under- 
'■  graduate  teaching  has  devolved  more  and  more  on  graduate  assistants.  Al- 
though ideally  this  offers  the  prospective  college  teacher  an  opportunity 
^to  gain  experience,  the  blessing  is  by  no  means  unmixed  and  the  experience 
is  not  always  positive. 

Some  graduate  faculty  seem  to  perceive  the  teaching  by  assistants  as 
relief  for  themselves  rather  than  as  developmental  experience  for  the 
student.  Much  more  insidious  is  the  fact  that  the  research  assistantship 
is  often  given  an  aura  of  "scholarship"— in  reality  the  assistant  may  be 
engaged  in  simple-minded  routine  data- collecting  which  adds  nothing  to  his 
educational  progress  while  by  implication,  if  not  sometimes  overtly,  the 
teaching  assistant  is  the  drone  in  the  academic  beehive. 

In  the  Berelson  and  Berkeley  studies,  approximately  85  per  cent  of 


the  doctoral  students  said  that  they  planned  to  seek  a career  on  a college 
or  university  faculty,  an  appointment  which  normally  involves  both  teaching 
and  research.  Holders  of  the  research  assistantship  almost  invariably 
reported  that  they  had  gained  experience  for  their  responsibility  as  re- 
searchers, but  those  holding  teaching  assistantships  found  that  it  provided 
little — and  often  negative — training  for  teaching.  While  the  research 
assistant  usually  had  supervised  opportunities  to  relate  theory  and  methods 
in  his  field,  generally  the  teaching  assistant  received  no  background  in 
teaching  or  learning  theory  and  was  generally  unsupervised  in  his  responsi- 
bility, The  roots  of  this  problem  have  their  source  in  the  fact  that  the 
graduate  faculty  itself  has  ha<|  no  background  of  training  in  the  fundamen- 
tal teaching  skills. and,  in  general,  rejects  the  idea  that  these  skills  are 
important . 

The  increased  criticism  that  most  doctoral  programs  ignore  prepara- 
tion for  college  teaching,  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  teaching  assistant- 
ship  (as  broadly^ used)  for  this  purpose,  and  the  poor  quality  of  graduate 
instruction  in  general,  strongly  suggest  the  need  for  a study  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  teaching  assistantship  as  a preparation  for  college  teach- 
ing. They  also  suggest  that  a fruitful  proposition  for  research  is 
Carmichael's  recommendation  that  a distinctive  doctoral  degree  be  offered 
for  those  who  seek  careers  in  college  teaching, 

4,  Associated  with  the  matter  of  balance  in  the  emphasis  placed  on 
teaching  versus  research  preparation  in  the  doctoral  program  is  the  prob- 
ability of  a causal  relationship  between  this  alleged  imbalance  and  the 
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"publish  or  perish"  predicament.  There  is  considerable  criticism--but 
little  published  evidence— indicating  that  the  loss  of  interest  in  teaching 
as  a career  develops  during  doctoral  studies  because  students  observe  that 
at  this  level  awards  and  rewards  are  predicated  on  a measurable  criterion 
labeled  "scholarly  productivity."  This  is  invariably  interpreted  as  pub- 
lished  research,  Ifj  9<s  is  freQ_u.ently  claimed^  the  "publish  or  perish" 
ultimatum  upgrades  research  and  stimulates  an  interest  in  it,  this  is  com- 
mendable. If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  downgrades  teaching  or  discourages 
one's  interest  in  teaching  as  a career,  the  quality  of  education  at  all 
levels  will  unequivocally  diminish.  Research  is  needed  to  determine  whether 
a relationship  exists  between  the  quality  of  undergraduate'  instruction  and 
the  degree  to  which  the  faculty  is  drained  into  or  preoccupied  with  research. 

5.  The  requirements  in  the  doctoral  program  provoke  continual  debate. 

A reexamination  of  the  course  unit  structure,  the  examination  and  grading 
system,  the  foreign  language  requirements,  and  the  dissertation  as  "evi- 
dence of  original  research  is  long  overdue.  Many  graduate  students  ex- 
press what  appears  tantamount  to  a moral  imperative  in  their  demands  that 

these  requirements  be  justified  as  contributory  to  or  indicative  to  scholar- 
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ship.  Some  find  an  analogue  between  Ph.D.  requirements  and  the  "rites  of 
passage"  practiced  by  tribal  man.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  "set 
tasks"  acquires  an  almost  apocalyptical  power  to  single  out  those  who 
should  be  invited  into  the  guild  or  company.  Unfortunately,  many  graduate 
deans  can  supply  evidence  to  show  that  some  who  get  in  are  merely  strate- 
gists and  some  who  fail  required  tasks  are  superior  scholars  albeit  poor 


strategists. 

In  the  face  of  monumental  evidence  that,  in  many  fields,  knowledge  of 
a foreign  language  can  no  longer  be  justified  as  a "research  tool,"  many 
institutions  cling  anachronistically  to  this  requirement  for  all  Ph.D.  stu- 
dents. In  recent  studies  at  Berkeley,  Harvard,  and  Ohio  State,  as  well  as 
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in  Berelscn*s  nation-wide  response,  the  foreign  language  requirement  was 
shown  to  be  largely  req>onsible  for  the  inordinate  length  of  time  many  stu- 
dents spent  in  the  degree  process.  The  data  suggest  that  many  able  stu- 
dents who  cannot  justify  this  expenditure  give  up  their  degree  goals.  Some 
of  these  continue  to  take  courses  but,  while  they  pile  up  successful  grades 
and  academic  credit,  the  degree  remains  out  of  reach. 

Evidence  to  negate  and  contradict  the  educational  rationale  for  the 
foreign  language  requirement  can  be  found  not  only  in  the  availability  of 
good  English  translations  of  most  research  journals  but  more  pointedly  in 
the  fact  that  studying  for  the  foreign  language  exam  interferes  with  con- 
centration in  the  major  field  and  leads  to  the  practice  and  development  of 
very  poor  learning  techniques,  and,  as  a crowning  indictment,  in  the  fact 
that  the  use  of  the  language  is  rarely  or  never  eaqaected.  The  time  for  a 
reexamination  of  the  purpose  of  this  requirement  is  also  long  overdue. 

6.  Corollary  to  the  proposition  that  graduate  requirements  need  re- 
examination is  the  need  for  a review  of  the  organization  of  graduate  study. 
For  instcince,  other  than  administrative  convenience,  is  there  a sound  ra- 
tionale for  continuing  to  use  the  credit,  hour,  units,  and  grading  system 
of  the  undergraduate  program?  Is  there  any  danger  of  overstructuring  at 
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the  graduate  level?  To  what  extent  does  this  form  of  bookkeeping  encourage 
under-achievement  among  graduate  students?  To  what  extent  does  the  practice 
of  piling  up  units  of  credit  destroy  unity  in  the  program  and  encourage  the 
part-time  approach  to  scholarship?  Instead  of  a series  of  discrete  courses, 
why  not  organize  graduate  study  as  a program  which  includes  seminars,  inde- 
pendent study,  independent  research,  observation-participation  in  the  field, 
research  writing,  and  similar  activities  all  on  an  integrative  basis? 

7»  Although  the  criticisms  which  college  and  university  students 
currently  make  about  educational  institutions  are  directed  against  admini- 
strators, analysis  of  their  demands  reveals  that  the  actual  target  of  their 
resentment  is  the  faculty.  This  appears  particularly  true  among  disaffected 
graduate  students  who.  complain  of  alienation  from  the  community  of  scholars 
and  who  describe  the  graduate  school  climate  as  cold.  Apparently  many  per- 
sons are  drawn  into  doctoral  study  on  the  assumption  that  their  interrela- 
tions with  the  faculty  will  be  collegial,  that  is  to  say,  scholarly  and 
warm.  The  fact  that  collegiality  is  not  automatically  bestowed  on  entrance 
to  advanced  study,  but  is  developmental  and  based  on  evidence  of  scholarly 
commitment,  seems  to  discourage  and  embitter  some  first-year  students. 

There  is  substcmtial  evidence  in  the  Berelson  study  as  well  as  the 
Berkeley  one  to  indicate  that  the  first  year  of  doctoral  study  is  crucial 
for  many  students.  Often  the  decision  to  persist  or  to  drop  out  is  contin- 
gent upon  the  kind  of  clues  the  student  picks  up  which  confirm  or  destroy 
his  self-image  or  expectations.  Research  information  is  needed  to  indicate 
whether  the  manner  in  which  newcomers  are  oriented  into  the  doctoral  program 
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and  the  continuity  of  this  orientation  are  correlated  with  persistence  in 
the  program  or  with  shift  in  interest. 

Although  the  major  responsibility  of  the  graduate  faculty  is  to  iden- 

draw  out  the  potential  in  students  who  show  promise, 

1 acuity  also  have  a responsible  role  to  play  in  guiding  those  who  lack  po- 
tential toward  an  acceptance  of  this  fact.'  This  should  be  done  before  the 
student's  investment  becomes  so  costly  that  he  faces  career  bankruptcy. 

Many  of  those  who  register  for  doctoral  study  over  an  unconscionable  length 
of  time  probably  should  have  been  advised  early  in  their  programs  not  to 
anticipate  the  degree.  It  has  been  charged  that  often  this  counsel  is 
withheld  either  because  the  faculty  member  is  reluctant  to  make  this  Judg- 
ment or  because  the  student  serves  as  a good  technical  assistant  for  the 
faculty's  research  projects.  In  either  case,  the  integrity  of  graduate 
study  is  compromised  or  exploited. 

8.  The  massive  complexity  of  the  compelling  issues  in  graduate  edu- 
cation precludes  the  possibility  that  they  lend  themselves  to  simple  solu- 
tions or  that  they  can  be  resolved  unilaterally  by  individual  segments  with- 
in  the  graduate  school.  Evidence  is  rapidly  accumulating  to  show  that  de- 
partments or  disciplines  which  fail  to  study  the  impact  of  discoveries  in 
other  disciplines  on  their  own  disciplines  and  on  the  social  order  in  which 
they  develop  may  find  themselves  engulfed  or  bypassed  by  newly  created 
fields.  The  alignment  and  realignment  of  related  fields  of  knowledge  into 
single  entities  may  reflect  a trend  away  from  fragmentation  and  toward  a 
recognition  of  the  need  for  relevance.  More  and  more  scholars  are  concerned 
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about  what  they  fence  out  by  fencing  themselves  in  behind  their  own  disci- 
plines. In  some  institutions  the  medical  school  serves  as  one  example  of 
a response  to  this  situation.  Many  have  made  a break  from  their  traditional 
detachment  by  interrelating  study  in  the  social  sciences  with  medical  stu- 
dies. Other  disciplines  are  reexamining  the  narrow  specificity  of  their 
requirements  and  encouraging  a more  general  approach  to  their  fields. 

In  the  graduate  school,  one  of  the  major  obstacles  to  the  removal  of 
barriers  between  disciplines  is  the  lack  of  an  integrative  device  for  inter- 
divisional  planning.  If  departments  do  not  take  the  initiative  to  stimulate 
joint  offerings^  isolationism  becomes  the  norm.  Committees  on  courses 
often  block  exploration  when  in  the  name  of  protecting  standards  or  prevent- 
ing "dilution"  they  make  reactionary  judgments  and  fail  to  approve  proposals 
for  experimentation  in  this  direction.  A study  of  those  who  initiate  or 
block  innovation  may  suggest  the  need  for  autonomous  units,  such  as  the 
Board  of  Educational  Development  at  Berkeley  which  expedites  and  supports 
innovative  reform. 
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9.  Tangential  to  the  need  for  research  on  interdisciplinary  organi- 
zation rearrangements  is  the  need  for  a study  of  extra- organizational  schools, 
institutes,  euid  centers  which  through  cooperative  curriculum  offerings  or 
facilities  offer  joint  degrees  or  more  adequate  resources  for  graduate  work. 
Notable  examples  of  these  new  organization  forms  are  the  Claremont  Graduate 
School,  the  Graduate  Theological  Union,  and  the  joint  degree  in  special 
education  offered  by  San  Francisco  State  College  and  the  Ifeiversity  of 
California  in  Berkeley. 


ihi.s  yei'poiis6  to  t/is  nssd  ior  adequate  facilities  and  competent 
faculty  ha;r>  basic  economic  overtones,  but  its  educational  potential  is  the. 
principal  basis  on  which  future  federated  planning  can  be  .justified.  Re- 
search on  the  effectiveness  of  these  experiments  would  be  useful  to  other 
types  and  levels  of  education. 

10.  It  is  anticipated  that  throu^  the  development  of  "cluster  grad- 
uate centers  ’ some  of  the  problems  of  competitive  recruitment  for  talented 
faculty,  students,  and  staff  (which  continue  to  plague  graduate  schools) 
might  be  resolved.  Exploratory  or  experimental  exchange  programs  might  be 
designed  to  distribute  talent  more  effectively  and  to  minimize  competition. 
In  the  meantime,  research  on  the  newly  formed  clusters  should  be  initiated. 

In  an  atmosphere  intense  with  debate  over  the  mission  of  the  univer- 
sity and  at  a time  when  efforts  are  being  made  to  transform  and  regenerate 
our  academic  institutions  it  seems  appropriate  to  examine  the  perceptions 
which  faculty  members  have  of  their  role  and  of  the  role  of  the  university 
in  the  contemporary  world.  Because  they  are  the  prime  preservers,  dissem- 
inators, and  discoverers  of  knowledge  valued  by  the  university  it  must  be 
assumed  that  they  have  a clear  conception  of  the  university's  role. 

Recently,  because  of  the  nature  and  direction  of  university  research 
activity,  increased  attention  has  been  devoted  to  a consideration  of  the 
locus  of  responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  research.  The  debate  on 
this  issue  has  been  intensified  among  scholars  and  extended  to  include  the 
public  at  large.  The  substance  cf  the  debate  resonates  with  practical, 
philosophies,!  and  moral  overtones.  Students  and  other  concerned  persons 
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have,  with  increasing  stridency,  challenged  the  preoccupation  of  the  uni- 
versity— ostensibly  a humane  institution — with  research  that  does  not  ad- 
vance the  quality  of  men's  lives.  They  also  criticize  the  faculty  who  en- 
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gage  in  such  research. 

Concommitant  with  a great  increase  in  ecological  matters  a growing 
variety  of  voices  has  begun  to  question  the  ethics  of  organ  transplants, 
certain ^ pharmaceutical  agents  or  objects  which  put  life-death  decisions  in 
the  hands  of  the  researcher.  As  fundamental  research  is  more  rapidly  con- 
verted into  applied  useage,  researchers  are  being  called  upon  more  frequently 
to  take  a position  on  the  consequence  of  their  discoveries. 

11.  Another  matter  of  import  to  the  development  of  strong  graduate 
departments  is  the  need  to  achieve  a more  equitable  distribution  of  research 
subvention  than  currently  exists  among  them.  With  minor  exceptions,  the 
evidence  shows  that  the  basic  problems  of  many  struggling  graduate  institu- 
tions are  financial.  It  seems  clear  that  new  sources  of  aid  must  be  found 
or  new  consortiums  or  cooperative  systems  developed  if  these  departments  or 
institutions  are  to  grow  and  attract  good  faculty  and  students. 

The  Union  for  Research  and  Experimentation  in  Higher  Education,  re- 
cently organized  by  the  so-called  experimental  colleges,  represents  an  in- 
teresting attempt  to  "cluster"  for  research  on  college  teaching.  Aii  evalu- 
ation of  this  effort  might  suggest  ways  in  which  inter-,  intra-,  and  extra- 
organizational  departments  can  successfully  pool  their  resources  and  propo- 
sals for  research  development. 

12.  As  indicated  by  current  problems  in  California  and  elsewhere,  the 


cost  of  graduate  education  has  risen  phenomenally  at  a time  when  demand  for 
more  opportunities  is  also  increasing.  Nationally,  in  1970  it  is  expected 
to  exceed  the  cost  of  all  other  higher  education.  Comparative  data  on  the 
cost  of  graduate  education  in  the  specific  disciplines  are  needed.  These 
would  be  useful  not  only  to  students  but  also  to  foundations  and  other 
agencies  which  offer  grants  and  scholarships.  Such  information  would  also 
be  of  value  to  those  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  develop  or  appraise  de- 
partmental budgets  for  current  or  long-range  planning.  It  might  even  serve 
to  educate  legislators  to  the  economic  realities  which  the  student  and  the 
institution  face  as  they  attempt  to  develop. 

13.  Increasing  pressures  to  convert  the  university  into  a center  for 
learning  rather  than  a center  for  teaching  dictates  the  need  for  new  social 
inventions  which  will  involve  students  and  faculty  as  co-partners  in  the 
educational  experience.  In  some  cases,  this  might  require  role  reversals, 
alteration  and  extensions  in  the  learning  environment,  options  regarding 
independent  study  and  the  development  of  exploratory  or  experimental  pro- 
grams. Organizational  forms  are  needed  which  would  extend  the  scope  of  the 
college  or  university  as  a place  for  intellectual  exploration  instead  of 
Just  a path  which  leads  from  the  educational  institution  to  an  occupation. 

14.  Finally,  the  problem  of  articulating  undergraduate  and  graduate 
programs  persists.  McGrath's  (1958)  concern  about  the  impact  of  the  gradu- 
ate school  requirements  on  the  liberal  aspects  of  the  undergraduate  program 
appears  to  be  gaining  a hearing  and  supporters.  The  perennial  search  for 
that  body  of  knowledge  which  would  represent  the  central  range  of  human 


intellectual  need  and  provide  an  effective  base  on  which  to  build  continues. 

More  and  more  departments  eschew  the  notion  that  graduate  students 
need  undergraduate  education  in  the  substantive  field  in  which  they  earn 
their  Ph.D.  Instead  they  look  for  students  who  have  a strong  liberal  arts 
background  and  show  command  of  certain  analytical  skills.  Difference  in 
undergraduate  preparation  poses  serious  transitional  problems  for  students 
who  are  faced  with  a battery  of  prescribed  basic  courses.  Many  graduate 
schools  still  fail  to  accommodate  their  programs  to  these  differences. 

In  an  attempt  to  gather  data  on  some  of  these  problems  the  Center  for 
Research  and  Development  in  Higher  Education  engaged  in  a study  of  doctoral 
education  in  ten  graduate  institutions.  This  publication  serves  as  the 
statistical  supplement  to  that  study. 


A STUDY  OF  DOCTORAL  E7JUCATJ.ON 
IN  PRESTIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  institutions  selected  for  study  included  ten  that  were  ranked  by 
Cartter  (1966)  in  his  Assessment  of  Quality  in  Graduate  Education  as  among 
the  top-ranked  universities  in  the  countiy. 

Cartter ’s  ranking  was  based  on  an  evaluation  of  twenty- nine  depart- 
ments in  106  graduate  institutions.  His  data  were  obtained  from  900  depart- 
ment chairmen,  I7OO  distinguished  senior  scholars  and  l400  carefully  selected 
junior  scholars.  These  respondents  were  abked  to  indicate  which,  among  six 
given  terms  ("distinguished",  "strong",  "good",  "adequate",  "marginal",  or 
"not  sufficient  to  provide  acceptable  doctoral  training")  in  their  judgment 
best  described  the  quality  of  the  graduate  faculty  in  their  field  in  each 
of  the  106  institutions  in  the  sample.  They  were  also  asked  to  rate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  doctoral  program  in  their  field  in  each  of  the  institu- 
tions by  indicating  which  of  the  terms — "extremely  attractive",  "acceptable", 
or  "not  attractive",— best  described  (l)  the  competency  and  accessibility 
of  the  faculty,  (2)  the  curricula,  (3)  the  educational  and  research  resources 
aind  (4)  the  quality  of  their  graduate  students.  Using  numerical  ratings 
for  each  of  the  descripoive  terms  Cartter  drew  up  tablest-of  the  leading  de- 
partments by  rated  quality  of  the  graduate  faculty,  and  of  leading  depart- 
ments by  rated  effectiveness  of  their  graduate  programs. 

The  use  of  qualified  judges  as  reliable  data  sources  was  supported  by 
Eells  (1966)  who,  in  his  1957  study  of  leading  graduate  schools,  found  that: 


• • . inosl}  doctoral  candidates  tend  to  select  superior 
institutions:  superior  institutions  tend  to  attract  the 

most  doctoral  candidates.  Therefore,  quality  of  gradu- 
ate schools  may  be  judged  either  by  qualified  judges  or 
from  the  number  of  graduate  students  who  secure  the 
doctorate  at  them. 

The  Institutions  in  the  Sample 


Because  of  its  comprehensiveness  and  currency,  and  because  its  reli- 
ance upon  the  "testimony  of  expert  witnesses"  meets  the  test  of  reliability 
for  subjective  surveys,  the  Cartter  rankings  were  used  as  the  base  from 
which  the  sample  for  this  study  was  drawn.  Although  the  Center's  sample 
was  basically  selected  so  as  to  be  representative  of  graduate  institutions 
that  ranked  high  on  a scale  of  effectiveness,  it  was  also  selected  so  as  to 
exclude  denominational  schools  and  technical  institutes  and  to  include  the 
variable  of  geography,  size  and  type  of  control;  thus  it  does  not  purport 
to  represent  "the"  top  ten  institutions  in  the  Cartter  report.  Since  his 
report  documented  the  fact  that  irrespective  of  their  rank. on  a scale  of 
overall  excellence,  qualitative  differences  can  be  found  within  as  well  as 
between  graduate  institutions  it  was  thought  that  a diverse  sample  would 
permit  an  examination  of  the  causes  of  unevenness  in  academic  quality.  In 
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general,  the  universities  selected  for  study  may  accurateljjr  be  described  as 
among  the  most  prestigious  graduate  institutions  in  the  United  States.  The 
sample  includes  California  at  Berkeley,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Illinois,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Michigan,  North  Carolina,  Northwestern,  Stanford,  and  Wisconsin 
Universities.  Each  of  these  institutions  is  a member  of  the  elite  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities  whose  membership  is  limited  to  "those  institu- 
tions of  the  North  American  continent  the  quality  of  whose  graduate  work  in 
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certain  fields  is  hi^  and  whose  additional  claims  for  inclusion  are  strong 
either  because  of  the  general  standing  of  their  program  ...  or  because 
of  the  high  standing  of  one  or  more  of  their  professional  schools". 

The  Departments  in  the  Sample 

The  departments  that  were  selected  for  study  included  three  that  are 
representative  from  each  of  the  four  broad  academic  divisions,  i.e.  human* 
ities,  social  sciences,  biological  sciences  and  the  physical  sciences. 

They  include  the  departments  of  biochemistry,  chemistry,  economics,  English 
French,  history,  mathematics,  philosophy,  physics, .physiology,  psychology, 
and  sociology.  The  rationale  for  their  selection  was  predicated  on  the-  be- 
lief that  these  subjects  lie  at  the  base  of  knowledge  in  practically  an 
other  fields  of  graduate  study. 

METHOD  OF  STUDY 

In  an  effort  to  discover  the  issues  and  problems  which  confront  grad- 
uate institutions  as  they  attempt  to  achieve  and  maintain  excellence  in 
their  doctoral  programs  the  first  step  in  the  research  efi  rt  was  to  under- 
take a fairly  exhaustive  review  of  the  literature  which  culminated  in  the 
publication  of  ^ Annotated  Bibliography  on  Graduate  and  Professional  Edu- 
cation (Heiss,  1967). 

This  search  revealed  that  most  of  the  literature  on  graduate  education 
falls  intp  the  general  category  of  criticism.  Much  of  it  is  polemical. 

Some  is  speculative.  Little  of  it  is  supported  by  hard  data.  Topically  it 
currently  reflects  a concern  about  the  increasing  numbers  of  students  inso- 
far as  numbers  create  a strain  on  existing  educational  resources  and 
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facilities,  and  insofar  as  increases  effect  the  Ph.D.  supply^demand  ratio. 
That  literature  which  pertains  directly  to  the  student  reflects  his  unrest 
and  isqpatience  and  disenchantment  with  the  nature  of  his  socialization  as 
a becomdjig  scholar. 

The  literature  also  expresses  concern  about  the  decreasing  sources 
and  amounts  of  financial  support  for  graduate  study,  the  length  of  time  re* 
quired  for  the  degrees,  the  rigidity  of  the  doctoral  requirements,  the 
narrowness  of  the  specialization,  the  imbalance  between  education  for  re- 
search and  education  for  teaching,  the  stressful  aspect  of  the  program  on 
some  students,  the  quality  of  the  finished  product  and,  more  recently,  the 
effects  of  the  military  draft  on  graduate  study. 

In  general,  the  published  research  on  doctoral  education  appears  to 
be  useful.  Even  thou^  most  of  it  has  been  conducted  on  specific  issues 
within  specific  institutions,  the  problems  (and  the  requirements  and  pro- 
grams) in  doctoral  education  are  so  basically  alike  that  what  is  said  about 
a few  institutions  is  relevant  for  most.  In  reading  the  research  on  gradu- 
ate education  it  is  ingportant  to  distinguish  between  those  studies  which 
substantiate  their  findings  with  data_obtained  from  Ph.D.  recipients  and 
those  which  report  on  data  obtained  from  individuals  who  are  still  in  the 
degree  process.  This  is  particularly  true  if  one  is  concerned  about  cur- 
rent trends.  For  example,  Berelson*s  (i960)  nation-wide  study  of  graduate 
education  and  Alciatore  and  Eckert *s  (1968)  study  of  Minnesota  Ph.D.  achiev- 
ers gives  a much  more  positive  picture  of  satisfaction  with  graduate  educa- 
tion than  does  Elder  *s  (1958)  criticism  of  the  Graduate  School  at  Harvard 
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and  Radcliffe,  Barzun's  (1958)  examinaticai  of  graduate  programs  at  Colunbia 
or  the  writer's  survey  in  which  Berkeley  doctoral  students  appraised  their 
programs.  (Heiss,  19^7) 

IMdouhtedly  a major  reason  for  the  differences  in  the  findings  is  the 
fact  that  Berelson's  data  were  obtained  from  Fh.D.  recipients,  i.e.  the  suc- 
cessftil  candidates;  whereas,  the  other  three  studies  relied  heavily  on  data 
from  respondents  lAio  still  had  hurdles  to  jump.  The  latter  probably  in- 
cluded an  appreciable  number  idio  for  one  reason  or  another  did  not  complete 
the  program.  The  differences  may  be  also  due  to  the  fact  that  Berelson's 
resj)ondents  were  reporting  retroactively  on  experiences  that — in  some  cases — 
were  ten  or  more  years  in  the  past  whereas  the  data  from  current  students 
graphically  illustrate  their  "here  and  now"  in^ressions.  For  this  reason 
student  studies  often  capture  the  excitement — and  sometimes  the  stress  and 
despair — which  some  students  e-^rience  as  they  pursue  the  Ph.D.  By  pin- 
pointing the  pressure  points  they  provide  documentation  about  areas  of  pos- 
sible reform  or  reveal  the  need  for  a reevaluation  of  the  program. 

The  Research  Instruments  and  Sources  of  Data 
The  Interview  Schedules 

Drawing  upon  the  issues  and  problems  defined  in  the  literature,  the 
second  step  involved  the  development  of  interview  schedules  for  graduate 
deans  and  deans  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  another  schedule 
for  department  chairmen.  Copies  of  these  appear  in  the  appendix. 

Essentially  the  schedules  were  designed  to  elicit  data  on  the  organi- 
zation for  graduate  education,  the  role  of  deans  and  department  chairmen. 
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the  process  throu^  which  curriculum  is  reviewed,  the  machinery  through  which 
interrelationships  are  implemented  and  the  anticipated  changes  in  the  aca- 
demic preparation  of  scholars  who  will  graduate  within  the  next  five  years. 

In  the  fall  of  I967  the  writer  held  interviews  on  each  campus  with 
the  giaduate  deans,  the  deans  of  the  College  .of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  with 
the  department  chairmen  in  the  twelve  departments  included  in  the  sample. 
Approximately  additional  people  (who  were  invited  to  the  interview  by 
the  department  chairmen)  also  contributed  information  for  the  study.  Usually 
the  latter  were  graduate  advisors  or  directors  of  graduate  studies.  In  a 
few  causes  a former  department  chairman  participated  in  the  interview  because 
the  current  chairman  was  too  new  on  his  assignment  to  be  thoroughly  oriented 
to  the  depaurtment.  Interviews  were  conducted  in  the  interviewee's- pff ice 
and  lasted  fron  ninety  minutes  to  three  hours.  In  ad.1,  16O  people _-were  in- 
terviewed or  involved  in  interviews. 

The  Faculty  Questionnaire 

A third  aspect  of  the  study  included  the  development  atnd  aidministration 
of  a faculty  questionnaire  and  a student  questionnaire.  The  former  was  de- 
signed to  evoke  information  on  the  role  of  the  university  in  the  modem 
world,  the  respondent's  views  on  certain  contemporary  issues  in  university 
education  euid  his  ideas  on  the  nature  auid  quaility  of  the  department's  aca- 
demic offerings  and  environment. 

Efforts  were  made  to  secure  the  names  and  aiddresses  of  the  members  of 
the  grauluate  faculty  emd  of  the  doctorail  students  in  the  twelve  departments 
through  a request  to  the  department  chairman.  Although  most  of  the  lists 
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were  accurate  and  therefore  useful,  some  wrre  disappointingly  inadequate 
because  they  were  outdated  or  included  a wide  variety  of  persons  who  did 
not  meet  the  criteria  as  graduate  faculty  or  doctoral  student.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  rechedt  faculty  lists  against  the  college  catalog  but  in  some 
cases  this  too,  proved  unreliable  because  of  outdated  information  or  sche- 
dule changes  that  occur  between  the  spring  catalog  printing  and  our  request 
in  the  fall.  A number  of  questionnaires  were  returned  unanswered  because 
the  addressee  was  no  longer  a member  of  the  department,  was  on  a travel 
leave  and  could  not  be  reached  by  mail  or  was  deceased.  In  all,  2,308 
questionnaires  were  mailed  and  l,6l0  or  69  per  cent  were  returned  completed.  - 
Of  these  112  arrived  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  con^uter  runs  althpu^ 
their  ideas  are  included  in  the  analysis  of  the  open-ended  statements. 
Fifty-one  questionnaires  were  unusable  because  the  institutional  or  depart- 
mental code  numbers  had  been  removed  by  the  respondent. 

The  Student  Questionnaire 

The  student  *£  questionnaire  was  formulated  to  elicit  his  appraisal  of 
the  acculemic  program  and  to  obtain  data  on  the  extent  to  which  he  had  deve- 
loped intellectually  in  the  course  of  his  graduate  work. 

The  process  of  obtaining  an  accurate  list  of  doctoral  students  was 
EU.SO  complicated  because  some  departments  do  not  have  separate  listing  for 
M.  A.  and  Ph.D.'s,  others  have  lists  that  include  many  drop-outs  and  still 
others  have  no  lists  at  all.  In  one  case,  after  several  attempts,  the  quest 
for  such  a list  had  to  be  abandoned  because  of  mailing  deadlines.  For  this 
reason  the  responses  of  students  in  sociology  represent  nine  institutions 
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instead  of  ten.  Iftievenness  in  department  size  and  student  populations 
necessitated  sampling  on  the  basis  of  complete  lists  for  small  schools  and 
departments  and  on  randomly  selected  samples  from  large  schools  or  depart- 
ments. Errors  in  sampling  were  probably  introduced  because  of  the  unreli- 
ability of  the  departmental  lists  and  the  great  mobility  of  students.  A 
total  of  4,806  questionnaires  was  mailed  and  3,48?  or  72  per  cent  were  re- 
turned in  useable  form.  Of  these,  319  arrived  late.  Computer-run  data 
were  not  obtained  on  the  latter  although  an  ana^sis  of  their  responses  to 
all  open-ended  .questions  was  made  and  incorporated  in  the  report.  Forty- 
one  completed  questionnaires  were  unuseable  because  the  respondent  had  re- 
moved the  institution  code  number. 

The  Omnibus  Attitude  Inventory 

For  more  them  a decade  scholars  at  the  Center  for  Besearch  anij  Develop- 
ment in  Higher  Education  have  been  interested  in  studying  the  intellecutal 
dispositions  of  college  students  and  in  measuring  the  changes  that  occur  in 
their  attitudes  and  interests  during  the  college  years.  (Heist,  I968), 

(Mock  and  Yonge,  1969),  (McConnell  and  Heist,  I962)  The  results  of  these 

studies  indicate  that  certain  personalities  are  more  responsive  to  change 

\ 

than  certain  others.  They  also  show  that  certain  institutional  variables 
have  a greater  impact  on  student  attitudes  than  do  some  academic  factors . 

Tucker's  (1964)  study  of  attrition  among  doctoral  students  suggests 
that  persistence  and  success  in  the  degree  process  appears  to  be  associated 
with  personality  characteristics  that  are  related  to  a persistent  interest 
in  the  intellectual  life.  Sanford  (1962),  Newcomb  (1967),  Freedman  (1963), 
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Trent  (1967),  Keniston  (1959)  and  others  confirm  these  findings  for  under- 
graduate students  but  there  are  no  studies  that  give  comparable  data  for 
graduate  students ♦ 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  research  was  to  collect  data  which  would 
permit  the  Center  to  study  developmental  changes  in  graduate  students  during 
the  period  of  their  post-dcctoral  careers.  To  this  end,  the  Omnibus  Atti- 
tude Inventory,  a self-admini storing  instrument  which  was  designed  by  re- 
searchers at  the  Berkeley  Center,  was  mailed  to  approximately  l400  doctoral 
students  who  es^ressed  an  interest  in  participating  in  this  particular  as- 
pect of  the  study. 

Students  who  received  the  Inventory  were  advised  that  we  would  like 
to  have  them  take  it  first  as  currently  enrolled  graduate  students  and  to 
retake  it  three  years  later  when,  presumably,  most  of  them  wou3.d  have  com- 
pleted or  nearly  con^leted  their  Ph.D.  programs.  At  that  time,  if  funds 
are  available,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  measure  changes  that  occur  in  their 
profiles  of  interests  auid  to  learn  which,  if  any,  might  be  attributable  to 
their  graduate  experiences.  In  return  for  his  cooperation  each  student 
received  a profile  of  his  own  scores  with  an  explanation  of  the  various 
scales.  He  also  received  a table  of .the  mean  scores  of  the  students  in  his 
field  and  in  each  of  the  fields  represented  in  the  study.  Included  in  this 
packet  was  a post  card  on  which  the  student  was  asked  to  sign  his  name  and 
address  of  a person  who  would  know  where  he  might  be  contacted  three  years 
hence  when,  hopefully,  the  second  inventory  will  be  taken.  The  group  mean 
scores  for  students  in  the  twelve  disciplines  are  shown  in  Appendix  E-. 


other  Sources  of  Data 


In  addition  to  data  obtained  from  the  interviews,  questionnaires,  and 
the  Attitude  Inventory  basic  information  on  graduate  offerings  and  require- 
ments were  obtained  from  catalogs  and  from  other  available  written  materials 
were  requested  of  deans  and  department  chairmen  at  the  time  of  the 
interview.  These  included  special  admissions  policy  statements,  student 
and  faculty  handbooks,  brochures,  mimeographed  materials  which  supplemented 
the  catalog,  and  various  forms  of  application,  filing  petitions  for  special 
waivers,  or  certifying  admission  to  candidacy. 

The  statistical  summaries  of  the  faculty  and  student  responses  to  the 
checked  items  in  the  questionnaires  are  shown  in  Appendixes  C and  D.  They 
have  been  ordered  to  show  (l)  differences  in  institutional  responses  and 
(2)  differences  in  responses  among  the  disciplines. 
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July  11,  1967 


CShancellor  Heyns 
Chancellor's  Office 
200  California  Hall 
Campus 

Dear  Chancellor  Heyns; 

The  Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher  Education  is 
plying  to  undertaJce  a study  of  graduate  education  in  ten  institutions 
which  received  top  rating  in  the  Cartter  report.  An  Assessment  of  Quality 
Graduate  Education.  We  are  particularly  interested  in  stiK^yi ng 
organizational  interrelationships  between  and  among  graduate  divisions 
and  in  learning  about  those  mechanisms  which  the  institution  uses  to 
control  qualitj*-,  to  insure  relevance,  to  integrate  related  fields,  and  to 
initiate  needed  change  in  graduate  education. 

We  plan  to  study  these  characteristics  through  interviews 
questionnaires,  and  a review  of  the  printed  materials  which  describe  the 
graduate  prop^s  in  a select  sample  of  12  departments  representative  of  the 
four  broad  divisions  on  campus  (humanities,  behavioral  sciences,  natural 
or  physical  sciences,  and  biological  sciences).  The  selected  departments 
are  ^glish,  French,  philosophy,  economics,  history,  sociology,  bio-chemistry, 
physiology,  psychology,  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics. 

Since  Berkeley  is  one  of  the  outstanding  institutions  in  Cartter *s 
study,  we  are  anxious  to  include  it  in  our  sanq)le.  I am  writing  now  to 
make  every  effort  to  minimize  the  amount  of  time  we  shall  ask  members  of 
your  staff  to  devote  to  interviews  and  other  matters.  Dr.  Ann  Heiss  of  the 
Center  staff  is  the  project  director.  The  first  stage  would  involve  interviews 
by  Dr.  Heiss  in  the  fall  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division  and  with  the 
chairmen  of  the  departments  to  be  included. 

Should  you  have  any  questions  regarding  this  study,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  provide  the  needed  information. 

Thank  you  for  whatever  courtesy  you  may  extend  to  this  request. 

Sincerely, 


Leland  L.  Medsker 
Director 


January  28,  1968 


Dr . Sanford  Elberg 
-Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
110  California  Hall 
Campus 

Dear  Dr.  Elberg: 

Chancellor  Heyns  has  given  the  Center  for  Research  and  Development 
in  Higher  Education  permission  to  include  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  in  its  study  of  outstanding  graduate  institutions. 

As  director  of  this  study,  I look  forward  to  the  opportunity  to 
learn  more  about  the  graduate  programs  at  Berkeley.  Essentially,  the 
Center  is  interested  in  studying  ten  of  the  graduate  schools  which 
received  top  rating  in  the  Cartter  report.  An  Assessment  of  Quality  in 
Graduate  Education.  We  are  particularly  interested  in  studying  the 
organizational  interrelationships  between  and  among  graduate  divisions  and 
in  learning  about  those  means  which  the  university  uses  to  control  quality 
to  insure  relevance,  to  integrate  related  programs,  and  to  initiate  needed 
change  in  graduate  education. 


We  hope  to  study  these  characteristics  through  interviews  with 
deans  of  graduate  schools  and  with  the  department  chairmen  in  twelve 
graduate  departments:  English,  French,  philosophy,  economics, 

history,  sociology,  bio- chemistry,  physiology,  psychology,  chemistry, 
math^atics,  physics.  We  would  also  like  to  send  questionnaires  to 
a select  sample  of  doctoral  students  in  each  of  these  departments. 

I ^ attempting  to  coordinate  appointments  for  interviewing  and  I 
am  writing  at  this  time  to  inquire  whether  I might  have  an  appointment 
with  you  on  any  of  the  dates  listed  on  the  enclosed  card.  If  so,  will 
you  kin(U.y  indicate  the  time  most  convenient  for  you  and  indicate  one 
which  might  be  more  appropriate  and  return  the  card  to  me. 

I appreciate  the  heavy  demand  made  on  your  time  in  requests  such 
as  this  and  assure  you  that  I shall  do  everything  in  my  power  to  limit  the 
time  required  for  the  interview  to  approximately  forty- five  minutes. 


Sincerely, 


Ann  M.  Heiss 
Project  Director 


December  4,  1967 


br.  Walter  D.  Blight 
Dean 

College  of  Letters  and  Science 

207  Moses  Hall 

Campus 

Dear  Dr.  Blight: 

I 

The  Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Hi^er  Education  is  studying 
graduate  education  in  ten  institutions  which  received  top  rating  in  the 
Cartter  report,  An  Assessment  of  Quality  6f  Graduate  Education#  We 
are  particularly  interested  in  studying  the  organizational  interrelationships 
between  and  among  graduate  departments  and  divisions  and  in  learning  about 
those  means  \diich  the  institution  uses  to  control  quality,  to  insure  relevance, 
to  Integrate  related  programs,  and  to  initiate  r?,aeded  change  in  graduate 
education*  As  director  of  this  study,  I look  forward  to  the  qpportunity 
to  learn  more  about  these  facets  of  graduate  education  as  they  operate  in  the 
academic  departments  as  Berkeley. 

Data  for  this  study  are  being  compiled  through  reviews  of  written  materials 
and  through  interviews  with  deans  of  graduate  schools  and  colleges  of 
letters  and  science,  as  weJJ.  as  with  department  chairmen  in  twelve  graduate 
departments.  Later,  we  plan  to  send  questionnaires  to  a select  sample  of 
graduate  students. 

In  an  atteopt  to  schedule  and  coordinate  the  logistics  of  these  interviews, 

I am  writing  now  to  inquire  whether  you  would  be  willing  to  see  me  for  this 
purpose,  and  if  so,  whether  any  of  the  dates  on  the  enclosed  card  would 
be  convenient  for  you.  I would  be  grateful  if  you  would  indicate  your 
answer  on  the  card  and  return  it  to  me. 

I appreciate  the  heavy  demand  made  on  your  time  by  requests  such  as  this 
and  assure  you  that  I shall  do  everything  in  my  power  to  limit  the  tjjae 
required  for  the  interview  to  approximately  forty- five  minutes. 

Sincerely, 


Ann  M.  Heiss 
Project  Director 


AMH:gw 

enc 
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August  23,  1967 


Professor  George  Pimentel 
Department  of  Chemistry 
Campus 

Dear  Professor  Pimentel: 

Chancellor  Heyns  has  given  the  Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Hi^^er 
Education  permission  to  include  The  Uhiversity  of  California  at  Berkeley 
in  its  study  of  outstanding  graduate  institutions. 

Essentially,  the  Center  is  interested  in  studying  ten  graduate  schools  which 
received  top  rating  in  the  Cartter  report.  An  Assessment  of  ^litv  in  Graduate 
Education.  We  are  particularly  interested  in  studying  the  organizational 
interrelationships  between  and  among  graduate  departments  and  divisions  and  in 
learning  about  those  means  which  the  university  uses  to  control  quality,  to 
insure  relevance,  to  integrate  related  programs,  and  to  initiate  needed  change 
in  graduate  education.  As  director  of  this  study,  l look  forward  to  the 
opportunity  to  learn  about  these  facets  of  graduate  education  as  they  operate 
at  Berkeley, 

We  hope  to  gather  data  for  this  study  throu^  a review  of  written  materials  and 
throu^  interviews  with  deans  of  graduate  schools  and  department  chairmen  in 
twelve  graduate  departments,  including  the  Chemistry  Department.  We  would  also 
like  to  send  questionnaires  to  a select  sample  of  graduate  students. 

In  an  attenpt  to  schedule  and  coordinate  the  logistics  of  these  incerviews,  I 
am  writing  now  to  inquire  whether  you  would  be  willing  to  see  me  for  this  purpose 
and  if  so,  whether  any  of  the  following  dates  would  be  convenient  for  you. 

Tuesday,  September  26  at  10:00  AM 

Thursday,  September  28  at  3:30  PM 

I would  be  grateful  if  you  would  indicate  your  answer  on  the  enclosed  card  and 
return  it  to  me, 

I appreciate  the  heavy  demands  made  on  your  time  in  requests  such  as  this  and 
assure  you  that  I shall  do  everything  in  my  power  to  limit  the  time  required 
for  the  interviews  to  approximately  forty- five  minutes. 

Sincerely, 


Ann.M,  Heiss 

AMH:gw  Project  Director 

Enclosure  'b  I 
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TO:  Graduate  Dean 

FIKM:  Ann  M.  Helss 

Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher  Education 
46o6  Tolman  Hall 
University  of  California 
Berkeley,  California 

EE:  Study  of  Outstanding  Graduate  Institutions 

Interview  Schedule:  Graduate  Deen 

1.  How  is  the  graduate  division  organized  administratively? 

Are  any  materials  available  to  the  Center  which  describe  the  relation- 
ships between  the  graduate  division  and  the  following: 

The  President's  office 

The  office  of  the  Vice-President  for  Academic  Affairs 
The  office  of  the  Vice-President  for  Research 
The  academic  departments 
The  organized  research  units 

2.  Who  is  responsible  for  broad-based  planning  of  graduate  education  (or, 
where  does  the  authority  and  power  for  graduate  school  education  lie?) 

3»  What  process  is  used  to  launch  — or  to  propose  and  approve  — a new 
graduate  program? 

4.  What  integrative  mechanism  does  the  graduate  division  use  to  encour^e 
and  e3q>edite  interdisciplinary  programs  and  relationships? 

Standing  committees  

Special  committees  

Advisory  Council  

Coordinator 


5.  In  general,  are  the  members  of  these  committees  identifiable  as  the  in- 
novators or  change  agents  for  graduate  education? 

6.  Is  there  a continuous  administrative  authority  (such  as  a coordinator 
who  can  give  leadership  to  interdisciplinary  programming  and  relation- 
ships? If  so,  please  describe  his  role  and  indicate  his  title. 

7.  In  your  judgment,  what  combination  cf  factors  has  enabled  this  university 
to  achieve  and  maintain  the  high  quality  of  its  graduate  education? 

8.  What  changes  do  you  foresee  in  the  preparation  of  Ph.D.  scholars  in  your 
field  in  the  next  5 or  10  years? 

Do  you  believe  that  this  University  would  be  interested  in  offering  a 
candidate  in  philosophy  degree  or  a doctorate  for  those  in  your  field 
who  plan  careers  in  college  teaching? 

10,  What  are  the  major  problems  of  graduate  education  as  you  view  them? 


TO  I The  Dean  of  Al"ts  and  Sciencesb' 


FROM: 


RE: 


Ann  M.  Heiss 

Research  and  Development  in  Higher  Education 
^06  Tolman  Hall 

University  of  California 
Berkeley,  California 

Study  of  Outstanding  Graduate  Institutions 
Interview  Schedule:  Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


1.  How  is  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  organized  administrativelv 
so  as  to  relate  its  vcurious  segments?  ^ 


2. 


3. 


4. 


Who  is  responsible  for  broad-based  planning  for  doctoral  programs? 

(a)  How  is  the  college  (division)  organized  so  as  to  insure  rele- 
vance or  continual  review  of  its  curriculum  offerrings? 

(b)  How  or  through  idiat  process  €o*e  new  programs  launched? 

(c)  How  are  changes  in  existing  programs  processed? 


What  integrative  mechanism  is  used  to  expedite  and 
disciplinary  programming  and  relationships? 


encourage  inter- 


How  (or  through  whom)  does  the  Inpetus  for  change  generally  arise 
vatOTS?^^  college  or  division?  Who  are  the  change  agents  or  inno- 


6.  In  your  Judgment,  has  the  use  of  con^uter  technology  Increased  the 
communication  or  encouraged  interrelationships  between  the  various 
graduate  disciplines? 


7,  In  yo^  Judgment,  idiat  combination  of  factors  has  enabled  the  univer 

sity  to  achieve  and  maintain  the  high  quality  of  its  graduate  educa- 
tion? 

8.  Jtoat  changes  do  you  perceive  in  the  preparation  of  scholars  within 
the  next  5 or  10  years? 


TO:  The  Department  Chaizman 

FjROM:  Ann  M.  Heiss 

Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher  Education 
4606  Tolman  Hall 
Iftiiversity  of  California 
Berkeley,  California 

RE:  Study  of  Outstanding  Graduate  Institutions 

Interview  Schedule:  Department  Chairman 

1.  How  is  this  department  organized  administratively  so  as  to  relate  its 
various  segments? 

2.  ^o  is  responsible  for  broad-based  planning  for  the  doctoral  program(s) 

in  this  department?  o \ / 

3»  (ft)  How  is  the  department  organized  so  as  to  insure  relevance  or  con- 
tinual review  of  its  curriculum  offering? 

(b)  How  or  throu^  what  process  are  new 'programs  launched? 

(c)  How  are  changes  in  existing  programs  processed? 

4.  Hhat  integra;tive  mechanism  does  the  department  use  to  e3q>edite  and  en- 
courage interdisciplinary  porgramming  and  relationships? 

5»  How  (or  through  whom)  does  the  impetus  for  change  generally  arise  within 
this  dei>artment?  Who  are  the  change  agents  or  innovators? 

6.  In  your  judgment,  has  the  use  of  con^uter  technology  increased  the  com- 
munication or  encouraged  interrelationships  between  the  various  graduate 
disciplines? 

7.  In  your  judgment,  what  combination  of  factors  has  enabled  the  department 
to  achieve  and  maintain  the  high  quality  of  its  doctoral  program? 

8.  In  your  judgment,  what  changes  will  be  required  in  the  preparation  of 
doctoral  students  in  your  field  in  the  next  5 to  10  years? 

9«  Is  the  graduate  program  restricted  by  attempting  to  concur  with  the 
undergraduate  program? 

10#  What  are  the  major  problems  of  grculuate  education  cus  you  view  them? 
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UNIVERSm'  OF  CAUFOBNIA,  BERKELEY 


BEMKCLEir  • OAVIS  • OIVINB  • UM  ANCCLES  • BIVEIISIOE  • SAN  DIECO  • SAN  FRANCISCO 


SANTA  BARBARA  • SANTA  CRUZ 


CENTBRrm  RESEARCH  AMD  OBVELOTMENT  BEREELET,  CAUFORMIA  94720 

IN  HIGHER  EDI)  CATK»f 


Dear  Colleague : 

The  staff  of  the  Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher  Education  is 
attempting  to  learn  what  factors  contribute  quality  to  a university,  and  to  ' 
the  intellectual  goals  of  its  faculty  and  doctoral  students.  To  this  end, 
we  have  reviewed  the  statements  of  purpose,  the  academic  policies  and  the 
organization  for  advanced  study  in  ten  of  the  top-ranked  institutions  in  the 
Cartter  report,  M Assessment  of  Quality  in  Graduate  Education. 

Data  for  the  study  were  initially  gathered  through  the  written  materials 
supplied  to  us  by  the  ten  institutions . Additional  data  were  obtained  through 
interviews  with  graduate  deans,  deans  of  the  college  of  Arts  and  Science  and 
department  chairmen,  and  throu^  questionnaires  mailed  to  approximately  five 
hundred  doctoral  students  on  each  campus. 

( 

[ We  now  turn  for  help  to  our  most  important  source  of  information,  namely,  the 

graduate  faculty.  Because  we  believe  that  the  answer  to  quality  in  the  uni- 
versity rests  primarily  with  the  faculty,  we  hope  that  you  and  your  colleagues 
in  the  ten  institutions  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  insist  on  the  items 
covered  in  this  questionnaire.  It  deals  with  the  theme  of  institutional  pur- 
pose and  distinctiveness  and  is  intended  to  elicit  your  perspective  on  issues 
basic  to  the  work  of  the  university,  particularly  to  its  role  in  the  educa- 
tion of  young -scholars. 

We  know  that  it  is  difficult  for  a faculty  member  to  contain  within  a ques- 
tionnaire his  views  on.  matters  as  subtle  and  multi-dimensional  as  excellence 
in  the  university.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  speak  on  these  themes  to  others,  we 
must  learn  from  you.  Thus,  we  ask  for  your  help. 

We  have  tried  to  keep  the  questionnaire  short.  In  so  doing,  we  may  have 
omitted  significant  questions.  Please  feel  free  to  comment  on  any  point  we 
have  touched  or  to  add  any  point  we  have  missed.  Your  responses  will  be 
anonymous,  only  group  data  will  be  reported. 

; You  may  prepare  the  booklet  for  mailing  by  folding  over  the  back  cover  and 

sealing.  IJo  postage  is  required. 

Sincerely, 


AMHrrac 


Ann  M.  Heiss 
Project  Director 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  BERKELEY 


BOUCELCY  • DAVn  • HKVINB  • LOS  ANCELES  • lUVERSlOE  • SAN  DIECO  • SAN  FKANCISCO 


SANTA  BARBARA  • SANTA  CRVZ 


CENm  FOB  USEABCH  AMD  DBVELOriiENT 
IN  HIGHKR  EDUCATION 


BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA  94720 


May  28,  I968 


Dear  Colleague : 

In  an  atten^)!  to  study  what  factors  contribute  quality  to  the  educational 
goals  of  a university,,  the  Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher 
Education  recently  mailed  a questionnaire  to  you  and  your  colleagues  in 
ten  of  the  top-ranked  universities  in  the  United  States.  T!he  thoughtful 
responses  we  have  received  from  over  one  thousand  graduate  faculty  members 
have  provided  us  with  very  valuable  information  which  r?ill  be  used  to  comple- 
ment questionnaire  and  interview  data  recently  gathered  from  doctoral  stu- 
dents and  administrators  in  these  same  ten  institutions. 

Because  you  as  a faculty  member  are  directly  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  developing  young  scholars,  we  believe  that  our  research  would  be  incon- 
clusive without  the  benefit  of  your  insight  and  ideas.  If  you  have  not 
yet  returned  your  questionnaire,  may  we  urge  you  to  do  so  today.  Should  you 
prefer  complete  anonymity,  erase  the  last  three  digits  of  the  I.D.  number, 
but  please  leave  the  first  three  intact.  They  identify  your  institution 
and  discipline.  If  you  have  misplaced  your  questionnaire,  we  sha3.1  be  gi 
to  send  you  another. 

Many  thanks  for  your  cooperation. 


Sincerely, 


Ann  M.  Heiss  ■ 
Project  Director 
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Apperdix  C,  Continued 
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j.  Knowledge  has  consequences,  therefore,  the  university 
scholar  has  a responsibility  to  take  a position  on  the 
consequences  of  his  discoveries. 
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Appendix  C,  Continued 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  BERKELEY 


UEHKELEY  • DAVIS  • IRVINS  • LOS  ANGELES  • RIVERSIDE  • SAN  OlECO  • SAN  FRANCISCO  \i 


SANTA  RARIARA  » SANTA  CRUZ 


CENTER  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  IIICIIER  EDUCATION 


« IriMt  M M Nw<*  tf  MMM, 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA  94720 


Dear  Doctoral  Student: 

The  staff  of  the  Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher  Education  is 
attempting  to  learn  what  factors  contribute  to  the  quality  of  graduate  edu- 
cation and  to  the  personal  development  of  students  working  for  the  doctoral 
degree.  To  this  end,  we  have  interviewed  the  graduate  deans  and  department 
chairmen  in  ten  of  the  top-ranked  universities  in  the  nation  to  learn  (l)  how 
graduate  schools  are  organized  to  promote  the  intellectual  growth  of  their 
students,  and  (2)  what  means  they  use  to  insure  quality  and  relevance  in 
their  academic  programs. 

Now  we  are  attempting  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  this  organization  by 
askmg  doctoral  students  in  twelve  fields  in  the  ten  institutions  to  appraise 
their  academic  eaqieriences.  Since  you  are  a prospective  recipient  of  the 
doctorate,  we  would  like  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  insight  on  the  issues 
covered  in  this  questionnaire,  Mqst  of  the  questions  can  be  answered  by  a 
simple  check.  But  we  invite  you  to  reflect  on  all  the  questions  aiid  to  make 
additional  comments  if  you  should  wish  to  do  so.  To  returri  the  questionnaire 

booklet,  simply  fold  over  the  back  cover  and  seal  it.  No  envelope  or  nostaKe 
is  required, 

A random  sample  of  five  hundred  students  in  each  institutio  will  constitute 
our  sample.  All  responses  will  be  held  confidential.  Only  group  data  will 
be  reported; 

A follow-up  study  using  a smaller  sample  will  be  made  after  our  data  for  the 
present  study  is  collected.  If  you  are  interested  in  participating  in  that 
phase  of  the  research,  please  indicate  this  by  filling  in  your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  the  last  page. 

Thank  you  sincerely  for  your  cooperation. 

Yours  very  truly. 


AMHrrac 


Ann  M.  Heiss 
Project  Director 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  BERKELEY 


BERKELEY  » DAVIS  • IRVINE  • LOS  ANCELES  • RIVERSIDE  • SAN  DIECO  • SAN  FRANCISCO 


SANTA  BARIARA  « SANTA  CROZ 


CENTER  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  HUaiER  EDUCATION 


A tiMi  l(  M NwM  •(  MMmto 

BERKELEY,  CALIFOR^  94720 


April  4,  1968 


Dear  Doctoral  Student: 

In  our  attempt  to  assess  the  factors  that  contribute  to  the  quality  of 
graduate  education  and  to  the  personal  development  of  students  working  for 
the  doctorate,  we  recently  mailed  a survey  questionnaire  to  you  and  to  a 
sample  of  doctoral  students  at  ten  of  the  nation's  top-ranked  universities. 
We  regret  to  note  that  your  questionnaire  is  not  among  those  which  have 
been  returned  to  us,  for  we  are  sincerely  interested  in  the  student's  point 
of  view  about  his  advanced  education.  Your  answers  will  help  us  to  see 
more  clearly  where  the  strengths  of  graduate  experience  can  be  enriched. 

If  you  feel  that  we  have  not  focused  on  the  right  questions,  that  the  alter- 
natives given  are  too  narrow  or  too  broad,  or  that  there  are  parts  of  the 
questionnaire  that  do  not  apply  to  you,  please  complete  those  portions  you 
can.  We  are  interested  in  having  your  ideas  on  those  aspects  of  the  study 
about  which  you  can  give  answers.  We  are  interested  in  any  comments  you 
wish  to  add. 

Won't  you  sit  down  today  and  complete  the  questionnaire?  If  you  have  mis- 
placed your  copy,  we  will  be  happy  to  send  you  another. 

Sincerely, 


Ann  M.  Heiss 
Project  Director 
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Some  of  best  students  leave  because  they 
find  requirements  too  constraining 

Strongly  agree  or  agree  26.0  19.3  22.1  22.2  22.8  22.1  10. 9 I3.3  I3.7  21.2 
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Disagree  or  strongly  disagree  49.3  51.5  51.2  62.7  ■ 54.9  50.2  67.7  69. 1 63.6  57.4 
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problems 
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No  83.3  25.6  .46.6  21.2  73.0  32.4  24.8  26.1  20.4  83.1 

No  union  on  campus  2.7  70.9  51.6  76.5  8.4  66.4  75.2  73.0  11. 3 11.3 
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standardize  work  load 

Would  Join  4?. 7 39.2  4o.?  38.8  49.2  4o.2  4?. 7 37.5  42.9  38.2 
Would  not  Join  28.7  37.9  36.7  40.3  33-3  34.7  33.3  34.7  41.5  29.1 
Not  sure  23.6  22.9  22.5  20.9  17.5  25.1  I9.O  27.8  15.6  22.3 
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General  grading  sessions  with  supervisor,  instructor  held  open  discussions  of  teaching  problems. 
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of  the  OPI.  Neither  Form  F nor  two  earlier  forms  (C  and  D)  were  founded  in 
a specific  personality  theory,  hut  theoretical  considerations  were  fundamen- 
tal in  the  planning  and  construction  of  this  revised  group  of  scales.  These 
theoretical  concerns  included  a body  of  findings  and  principles  regarding 
adolescent  and  post-adolescent  behavior.  Existing  measurement  theory  and 
technical  criteria  for  test  construction  were  also  basic  to  the  redevelopment, 
as  were  general  knowledge  about  variables  that  had  been  shown  to  be  important 
in  academic  settings  and  some  knowledge  of  the  social  aspects  of  college  stu- 
dent life.  During  the  reconstruction  of  the  OPI,  available  information  about 
types  of  students. in  specific  institutions,  differentiations  among  students, 
and  certain  aspects  of  their  development  became  an  in^wrtant  consideration. 

The  Theoretical  Bases 

The  theoretical  foundation  of  the  OPI  was  proposed  at  a rather  gross 
eclectic  level.  In  the  development  of  the  instrument  through  several  stages, 
theoretical  questions  were  asked,  along  with  more  specific  questions,  about 
the  relevant  aspects  of  the  individual  as  a changing,  learning  organism  in 
the  special  social  contexts  of  academic  institutions.  The  major  purposes  of 
the  OPI  were  to  provide  a meaningful,  differentiating  description  of  students 
and  a means  of  assessing  change  rather  than  a device  or  instrument  for  test- 
ing a specific  theory  of  personality.  The  approach  to  assessment  of  human 
behavior  through  several  related  domains  was  planned  and  developed  as  a mean- 
ingful way  of  studying  students  in  a variety  of  learning  contexts. 

The  Inventory  and  the  Research  Manual  for  the  OPE  are  available 
through  the  Psychological  Corporation. 
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As  w&s  tru6  with  th6  initi&X  ass6mbiage  of  scaies  us6d  in  two  eariy 
research  projects  (1956-I960),  the  present  instrument  is  the  direct  and 
indirect  product  of  the  thinking  and  efforts  of  a number  of  persons  the 
majority  of  whom  have  been  members  of  the  staff  at  the  Berkeley  Center. 

Some  of  the  current  scales  (conceptually  or  in  another  form)  were  in  the 
original  version  of  the  Omnibus  Personality  Inventory  (Heist  & Williams, 
1957;  or  in  the  VC  Attitude  Inventory,  developed  at  Vassar  College  (Webster, 
FreedmM,  & Sanford,  1957).  The  original  OPI,  two  later  revisions  (Forms 
C and  D;,  and  several  scales  from  the  Vassar  Inventory  have  been  employed 
in  a variety  of  investigations  of  college  students  in  recent  years. 

2 

In  the  early  work  on  Form  C,  the  valuable  assistance  of  Drs.  Nevitt 
Sanford  and  Mervin  Freedman  was  utilized  in  a consultant  ship  capacity  to 
the  Center  staff,  composed  of  Paul  Heist,  T.  R.  McConnell,  Harold  Webster, 


DESCRimON  OF  THE  SCALES 


The  OFE  Form  F is  an  instrument  containing  385  statements  designed 

to  measure  the  differences  among  college  students  with  regard  to  their  atti- 
tudes, opinions,  and  feelings  on  a variety  of  subjects.  Each  item  belongs 
to  one  or  more  of  the  fourteen  scales  which  constitute  the  OPI. 

Brief  definitions  of  jbhe  f9urteen  scales  of  the  OPI  — Form  F are 
presented  below,  along  with  the  letter  symbols  (in  parentheses)  and  the  num- 
ber of  items  in  each  scales.  The  measured  characteristic  is  generally  de- 
fined in  terms  of  a description  of  high  scorers;  the  logical  opposite  of 
this  description  would,  in  most  cases,  characterize  low  scorers. 

The  point  at  which  any  score  may  be  defined  as  a high  score  is  rela- 
tive. The  only  common  basis  one  can  use  across  schools  and  sections  of  the 
country  is  the  normative  table.  On  most  scales  standard  scores  of  60  (84th 
percentile)  or  above  are  interpreted  as  sufficiently  hi^  for  the  essence 
of  the  respective  definition  to  apply;  persons  whose  scores  fall  above  a 
standard  score  of  70  are  seen  as  very  appropriately  characterized  by  the 
definition. 

DEFINITIONS  OF  THE  FOURTEEN  SCALES 
1.  Thinking  Introversion  (TI)  — 43  items:  Persons  scoring  high  on 

this  measure  are  characterized  by  a liking  for  reflective  thou^t  and  academic 
activities.  They  e^qpress  interests  in  a broad  range  of  ideas  found  in  a 
variety  of  areas,  such  as  literature,  art,  and  philosophy.  Their  thinking 
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is  less  dominated  by  immediate  conditions  and  situations,  or  by  commonly 
accepted  ideas,  than  that  of  thinking  extroverts  (low  scorers).  Most  extro- 
verts show  a preference  for  overt  action  and  tend  to  evaluate  ideas  on  the 
basis  of  their  practical,  immediate  application,  or  to  entirely  reject  or 
avoid  dealing  with  ideas  and  abstractions. 

2.  Theoretical  Orientation  (TO)  — 33  items:  This  scale  measures 

an  interest  in,  or  orientation  to,  a more  restricted  range  of  ideas  than  is 
true  of  TI.  High  scorers  indicate  a preference  for  dealing  with  theoretical 
concerns  and  problems  and  for  using  the  scientific  method  in  thinking;  many 
are  also  exhibiting  an  interest  in  science  and  in  scientific  activities. 

High  scorers  are  generally  logical',  analytical,  and  critical  in  their  approach 
to  problems  and  situations. 

3«  Estheticism  (Es)  — 24  items:  High  scorers  endorse  statements 

indicating  diverse  interests  in  artistic  matters  and  activities  and  a high 
level  of  sensitivity  and  response  to  esthetic  stimulation.  The  content  of 
the  statements  in  this  scale  extends  beyond  painting,  sculpture,  and  music, 
and  includes  interests  in  literature  and  dramatics. 

Complexity  (Co)  32  items:  This  measure  reflects  an  ejqperimental 

and  flexible  orientation  rather  than  a fixed  way  of  viewing  and  organizing 
phenomena.  High  scorers  are  tolerant  of  ambiguities  and  uncertainties;  they 
novel  situations  and  ideas.  Most  persons  high  on  this  dimension 
prefer  to  deal  with  complexity,  as  opposed  to  siaplicity,  and  very  high 
scorers  are  disposed  to  seek  out  and  to  enjoy  diversity  and  ambiguity. 

5.  Autonomy  (Au)  --  43  items:  The  characteristic  measured  by  this 


scale  is  composed  of  liberal,  non- authoritarian  thinking  and  a need  for  in- 
dependence. High  scorers  show  a tendency  to  be  independent  of  authority  as 
traditionally  imposed  through  social  institutions.  They  oppose  infringements 
on  the  rights  of  individuals  and  are  tolerant  of  viewpoints  other  than  their 
own;  they  tend  to  be  realistic,  intellectually  and  politically  liberal,  and 
much  less  Judgmental  than  low  scorers. 

6.  Religious  Orientation  (RO)  — 26  items:  High  scorers  are  skepti- 

cal of  conventional  religious  beliefs  and  practices  and  tend  to  reject  most 
of  them,  esi>ecially  those  that  are  orthodox  or  fundamentalistic  in  nature. 
Persons  scoring  around  the  mean  are  manifesting  a moderate  view  of  religious 
beliefs  and  practices;  low  scorers  are  manifesting  a strong  commitment  to 
Judaic-Christian  beliefs  and  tend  to  be  conservative  in  general  and  frequently 
rejecting  of  other  viewpoints.  (The  direction  of  scoring  on  this  scale, 

with  religious  orientation  indicated  fey  low  scores,  was  based  chiefly  on  the 
correlation  between  these  items  and  the  first  four  scales,  which  measure  a 
general  intellectual  disposition. ) 

7.  Social  Extroversion  (SE)  — 40  items:  This  measure  reflects  a 

preferred  style  of  relating  to  people  in  a social  context.  High  scorers  dis- 
play a strong  interest  in  being  with  people,  and  they  seek  social  activities 
and  gain  satisfaction  from  them.  The  social  introvert  (low  scorer)  tends  to 
withdraw  from  social  contacts  euid  responsibilities. 

8.  Impulse  Expression  (lE)  — 59  items:  This  scale  assesses  a gen- 

eral readiness  to  express  impulses  and  to  seek  gratification  either  in  con- 
scious thought  or  in  overt  action.  High  scorers  have  an  active  imagination. 


value  sensual  reactions  and  feelings;  very  high  scorers  have  fequent  feelings 
of  rebellion  and  aggression. 

9.  Personal  Integration  (Pl)  — 55  items:  The  high  scorer  admits  to 

few  attitudes  and  behaviors  that  characterize  socially  alienated  or  emotion- 
ally disturbed  persons.  Low  scorers  often  intentionally  avoid  others  and 
e3cperience  feelings  of  hostility  and  aggression  along  with  feelings  of  isola- 
tion, loneliness,  and  rejection. 

10.  Anxiety  Level  (AL)  — 20  items:  High  scorers  deny  that  they  have 

feelings  or  symptoms  of  anxiety,  and  do  not  admit  to  being  nervous  or  wor-  , 
ried.  Low  scorers  describe  themselves  as  tense  and  high-strung.  They  may 
experience  some  difficulty  in  adjusting  to  their  social  environment’^  and  they 
tend  to  have  a poor  opinion  of  themselves.  (Note  the  direction  of  scoring 

on  this  scale:  a high  score  indicates  a l£W  anxiety  level,  and  vice  versa.) 

11.  Altruism  (Am)  — 36  items:  The  high  scorer  is  an  affiliative 

person  and  trusting  and  ethical  in  his  relations  with  others.  He  has  a strong 
concern  for  the  feelings  and  welfare  of  people  he  meets . Low  scorers  tend  not 
to  consider  the  feelings  and  welfare  of  others  and  often  view  people  from  an 
impersonal,  distant  perspective. 

12.  Practical  Outlook  (PO)  — 30  items:  The  high  scorer  on  this 

measure  is  interested  in  practical,  applied  activities  and  tends  to  value 
material  iK)Ssessions  end  concrete  accomplishments.  The  criterion  most  often 
used  to  evaluate  ideas  and  things  is  one  of  immediate  utility.  Authoritar- 
ianism, conservatism,  and  non- intellectual  interests  are  very  frequent  per- 
sonality components  of  persons  scoring  above  the  average. 


13.  Mas culinity-Femininity  (MF)  — 56  items:  This  scale  assesses 

some  of  the  differences  in  attitudes  and  interests  between  college  men  and 

% 

women.  High  scorers  (masculine)  deny  interests  in  esthetic  matters,  and 
they  admit  to  few  adjustment  problems,  feelings  of  anxiety,  or  personal  in- 
adequacies. They  also  tend  to  be  somewhat  less  socially  inclined  than  low 
scorers  and  more  interested  in  scientific  matters.  Low  scorers  (feminine), 
besides  having  stronger  esthetic  and  social  inclinations,  also  admit  to 
greater  sensitivity  and  emotionality. 

14.  Response  Bias  (RB)  — 28  items:  This  measure,  composed  chiefly 

of  items  seemingly  unrelated  to  the  concept,  represents  an  approach  to  assess- 
ing the  student's  test-taking  attitude.  High  scorers  are  responding  in  a 
manner  similar  to  a group  of  students  who  were  explicitly  asked  to  make  a 
good  impression  by  their  responses  to  these  items.  Low  scorers,  on  the  con- 
trary, may  be  trying  to  make  a bad  impression  or  are  indicating  a low  state 
of  well-being  or  feelings  of  depression. 
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